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Longines Symphonette* 


Featuring Morton Gould's Tap Dance Concerto 
with dancer; Don Gillis Symphony 5!/5; and short radio 
selections. Violin, cello, piano soloists. 


and the 




























*Registered Trademark. 
\ Autumn coast-to-coast tour 
| East coast to Florida, February and March 


Clarence Cramer's "Opera Festival" 


A distinguished Metropolitan and N. Y. City Center Opera cast: 
Ellen Faull, soprano; Mona Paulee, contralto; Jim idaw- 
thorne, tenor; Algerd Brazis, baritone; and a distingvished 
bass. (In English) February and March. 


(1) "Gala Night at the Oprea™ with the Aida Nile Scene 
and the Faust Garden Scene in full staging, beautiful scenery, 
costuming, lighting. No local participation. 


(2) Gounod's Faust, with beautiful and complete scenery, 
costumes, etc., musical scores in advance, to assist choruses and 
orchestras in large stage performances. More than 1,000 such 


performances given coast-to-coast since 1927, with 7 master-work 
operas. 


“Death of Valen ine” —Foust 


Other Concert Ensembles 


“Carmen & Don Jose" 
Ralph Nielsen, tenor; Audrey Paul, mezzo; 
assisted by the Marlinn String Trio. 


Sinda Iberia and her group. 
Spain's sensational dancer. 


“In Operetta Time" with 
Elizabeth Humphrey, soprano, Bernard 
Izzo, baritone, Ralph Dodds, pianist. 


Serenaders Male Quartet 
Chicago's finest solo voices. 


Bill & Pat Medley 


two-piano team with 2 concert grand Baldwin pianos. 


Available to all Community and Civic Concert Committees thru those offices. All others apply direct to 


Clarence E. Cramer, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4 
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By 
CHRISTINA THORESBY 


Pari: 

OZART’S “The Magic Flute”, 
third super-production — of 
Maurice Lehmann at the 
Paris Opéra, following his revivals 
of Rameau’s “Indes Galantes” and 
Weber's “Oberon”, is in many re- 
spects the most successful of these 
ambitious projects. This is. largely 
due to the genius of Mozart; for, 
despite a lavish mise-en-scene, it is 
his music that always dominates 
the action. The Opéra must be 
given credit for having respected 
its supreme importance. With cer- 
tain reservations, there is a great 
deal to praise in this production. 

There has been a growing ten- 
dency to treat “The Magic Flute” 
almost as if it were an oratorio, 
and to present it with considerable 
austerity, bordering on puritanism. 
When well handled and well sung, 
this type of production gives un- 
hampered prominence to the won- 
derful music, and avoids all the 
dreary waits during scenic changes 
that sometimes mar _ well-inten- 
tioned but over-ambitious produc- 
tions. 

“The Magic Flute’, neverthe- 
less, with its many scenes of gaiety 
and Jong sections of spoken dia- 
logue, is not an oratorio and was 
never intended as such. If it is 
symbolical, the symbols are those 
of the sun and the moon, of en- 
lightenment and confidence — ver- 
sus ignorance and fear, the whole 
presented with a fantasy and hu- 
manity which belong essentially to 
the theater and the world of enter- 
tainment. 


18th-Century Contrivances 


The original Vienna production 
was one of those extravagant af- 


fairs, with magical machinery 
effects, beloved of 18th century 


audiences. This is the atmosphere 
which has been recaptured at the 
Opéra, though with modern equip- 


ment. (Incidentally, the produc- 
tion is probably a good deal 
smoother than was the original 


performance.) ‘The scenes of the 
opera follow each other in such a 
way that, with clever distribution 
of full-stage and front-stage  set- 
tings, it has been possible to play 
each act through without a break. 

\lthough the version used at 
the Opéra is the original one and 
uncut, it never seems long, and 
the dialogues have been given an 
excellent translation. Surprisingly 
enough, the fact of seeing this work 
in French was far less disturbing 
than I had expected it would be, 
and I speedily forgot the question 
of language altogether. 

Machinery has been brought into 
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pectacular Production 
[ The Magic Flute 
Staged at Paris Opera 


play with fascinating effect. The 
sky-borne appearance, announced 
by thunder and lightning, of the 
star-spangled Queen of the Night 
is a veritable apotheosis. Most of 
the costumes and sets (in particu- 
lar the garden scenes) by M. Chap- 
elain-Midy are delightful. As indi- 
cated by Mozart in the score, little 
beasts —in this case exotic little 
monkeys, leopards and the like— 
come out from behind the bushes 
when Tamino plays his flute. 


Cast Not Ideal 


Though the cast cannot be de- 
scribed as ideal for “The Magic 
Flute’, the music almost through- 
out is more than adequately inter- 
preted. The women’s trios, as- 
signed some of the finest music in 
the opera, have been chosen with 
care, and perform with excellent 
musicianship and style. ‘The voice 
of Nicolai Gedda, the young Dan- 
ish tenor who sang the heroic lead 
in “Oberon”, is better suited to 
Mozart, and he gives a sweet-toned 
and musical performance as Tam- 
ino. Pierre Germain, a fine com 
edian, sings a_ really excellent 
Papageno, and is among the best 
present-day interpreters of this 
role. He is well partnered by 
Dénise Duval, who makes a charm 
ing Papagena; their final duet is 
an outstanding success. Raffaele 
Arie, young bass-baritone of Ru 
manian origin, now resident in 
Italy, has a voice of rare quality. 
Although his bass notes lack the 
ideal fullness for the role of Saras 
tro, his middle and higher registers 
are exceptionally well produced, 
and possess a beautiful tone. He is 
eminently suited to the baroque 
interpretation of this role which 
the production and costumes im- 
pose. 

Though the middle register of 
Mado Robin’s voice in the strenu 
ous demands of the Queen of the 
Night has weak patches (where, 
alas, is the voice that is uniformly 
suited to this difficult role?), her 
treble register and vocalises were 
most beautifully managed, and het 
performance is by general stand 
ards an unusually good one. Res- 
ervations become more serious in 
the case of Janine Micheau as 
Pamina. In the earlier part of the 
opera and in her solo arias her 
singing is acceptable, but her tone 
and style become less satisfactory 
as the work progresses, and in the 
ensembles particularly she gives the 
impression of being afraid that her 
voice might not be heard. Charles 
Holland, the American Negro 
singer, is not ideally suited to sing 
Monostatos, and his voice lacks 


sufhcient weight for the part. 

George Sebastian, while not a 
great Mozart conductor, under- 
stands the style of this composer 
and assures a smooth and _ precise 
ensemble of chorus and 
orchestra. It is probably to him 
that greatest credit must go for the 
unusual care and respect that has 
been given to Mozart's score in a 
production that might easily have 
abused it. 

Another recent production at 
the Paris Opéra has been a new 
ballet by Lifar, “Les Noces Fan 
tastiques”. This concerns a ship 
wrecked captain, who gets caught 
in the strange undersea world. His 


soloists, 


ghost returns to claim his be 
trothed, who follows him to _ his 
fate. The ballet ends with thei 


liberation in an apotheosis of love 
Some of Roger Chastel’s decors, in 
the free style of a painter, are 
very attractive, in particular the 
harbor and shipwreck scenes, which 


are also among the most original 


and successful of the ballet. Mar 
cel Delannoy’s somewhat eclectic 
music suits its purpose well 


enough. 


New Dancer 


Of greatest interest are the out 
standing qualities in the role of 
the Captain, as portrayed by Peter 
van Dijk, a_ brilliant young Ger 
man dancer, for with 
Janine Charrat’s company, and re 
cently engaged by the Paris Opéra. 
His control and continuity of 
movement are quite exceptional, 
and his dancing is beautiful to 
watch, and full of expression and 
intelligence. Van Dijk is admir- 
ably partnered — by Vroubova, 
their pas-de-deux in the _ first 
scenes are beautifully executed. 
Lifar’s choreography, though un- 


some ycars 


even, has many passages of real 
interest. But the rather extrava- 
gant scenes with Océanidé, well 


danced by Claude Bessy, hardly fit 
the overall mood of the _ ballet, 
which would have gained from 
greater simplicity and homogeneity. 
(Simplicity is perhaps the one 
quality one should not expect to 
find in a large-scale production at 
the Paris Opéra.) 

Earlier in the season, the Sad- 
ler’s Wells company from London 
visited the Paris Opéra in an ex- 
change with the Ballets of the 
latter institution, which went to 
dance at Covent Garden. This ex- 
change could hardly be classified 
as a success; both visiting compa- 
nies were. coldly received in the 
respective capitals, while adverse 
criticism was as politely disguised 
as possible. The temperamental 





Lipnitzki 
Nicolai Gedda (Tamino), Janine Micheau (Pamina), and Raffaele 
Arie (Sarastro) in “The Magic Flute” at the Paris Opéra 


approach to dancing of the French 
and English is so very different 
one might say almost antipatheti: 
that there was some justification 
for the reactions. There 
contributing causes 


were other 
Some ol the 
most striking personalities among 
French dancers are not to be found 
at the Paris Opéra. And although 
the Paris Opéra could not offer a 


full-scale production — of Swan 


Lake” to compare with that of 
Sadler's Wells (particularly when 
featuring Margot Fonteyn or Vio 
letta Elvin), it would certainly be 


impossible in Paris to see decors 
and costumes quite as tasteless as 
those in the Sadler's Wells ballets 
“Daphnis and Chloé (to Ravel's 
magical score), or “Hommage to 
the Queen”, which had nothing to 
commend it and should never have 
been shown here. While the pub 
lic was not over-enthusiastic, thy 
Paris critics admired the 
Lambert-Frederick 
“Tiresias 

thing to a 


Constant 
Ashton — ballet 
probably the nearest 
Lifar batlet of 
vears ago to be found in the Sad 
ler's Wells repertoire. Another fact 


Soni 


that struck one forcibly about the 
Sadler's Wells company was that 
whereas it possesses several excep 
tional women dancers, the prin 
pal male dancers are lacking in 
personality and technique, accord 


ing to standards prevailing in th 
French capital 


The season in Paris this vear ol 
ie Marquis de Cuevas | Ballets 
proved disappointing. It was evi 
dent how much this company owes 
its success to Rosella 
who was expecting a child and 
therefore not dancing. Her ab 
sence was acutely felt; none of the 
other dancers could quite make up 
for her extraordinary 
dominate the 
technique and 
tration. 


Hightowe1 


ability to 
with brilliant 
histrionic concen 
Furthermore, no new bal 
let of any importance was shown 
Mme. Nijinska’s “Chopin Con 
certo” and revival of “Bolero” wer 
both disappointing and dated. Al 
though Skouratoff's ‘‘Scarlattiana’ 
proved to be a charming harlequin 
divertissement, it was 
hashed from a ballet by 

Not classical ballet has 
offered the greatest interest in a 
country that above all prizes clas 
sical dancing, but the 
popular dances and music of 
Rumania and Hungary. These re 
spective troupes, and in particular 
the Hungarians, packed the The 
atre de l'Empire and delighted 
Paris audiences for seasons of threc 
to four weeks each. 

The Hungarian Popular Ensem 

(Continued on page 42) 
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In the forthcoming April issue, 
MUSICAL AMERICA will offer for the 
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Paris Opera gives “The Magic Flute” 
lavish production (Page 3). 

Metropolitan Opera revives “Orfeo 
ed Euridice’; opera reviews Feb. 16- 
March 5 (Page 5). 

Rome operatic season reviewed; Victor 
de Sabata returns to La Scala in Milan 
(Page 6). 


London hears premiere of first opera 
by Michael Tippett, “The Midsummer 
Marriage” (Page 7). 

MTNA Convention held in St. Louis 
(Page 9). 


Bartlett and Robertson mark 25th 
anniversary as a team (Page 10). 

Mexico City season appraised (Page 
12). 

Turkey assimilates traditions of Wes- 
tern music (Page 13). 

New York recital reviews (Feb. 7- 
March 6 (Page 16). 

Berlin Philharmonic makes Ameri- 
can bow; reviews of orchestras in New 
York, Feb. 9-March 6 (Page 17). 


Philadelphia greets native daughter 
Marian Anderson in local debut with 
Metropolitan Opera (Page 18). 


Paul Sacher, who conducts for the 
first time here in April, viewed as apostle 
of contemporary music (Page 19). 


New Japanese opera, in Tokyo, 
fuses Oriental and Occidental _ styles 
(Page 19). 


New York City Ballet opens spring 
season; Canadian National Ballet 
in Toronto (Page 20). 

Tape recorders stimulate new inter- 
ests; record reviews (Page 21). 
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After Carnegie Hall— What? 





HERE are recurrent rumors that New 

York’s historic Carnegie Hall (which is 

privately owned) may go the way of most 
Manhattan landmarks—razed to make way for 
a towering office or apartment building. We 
have no confirmation of such rumors, but the 
mere suggestion of such an eventuality, which 
surely is within the realm of possibility, brings 
sharply into focus the critical situation the 
city currently is facing in the way of concert 
hall and opera house facilities. 

No world capital today is so poorly equipped. 
London, with its ultra-modern Festival Hall; 
Paris, with its still magnificent Opéra; Vienna, 
with its fabulous new opera house about to 
open; Rome, with its numerous fine old audi- 
toriums, all leave New York far behind in the 
matter of musical housing. Even Chicago, 
with its Civic Opera House and Orchestra Hall, 
and San Francisco, with its beautiful War 
Memorial Opera House, are in a far better 
situation. 

If Carnegie Hall (which is a fine auditorium 
acoustically) were to disappear, New York’s 
own Philharmonic-‘Symphony, the regularly 
visiting Boston and Philadelphia orchestras, 
the other occasionally visiting orchestras, do- 
mestic and foreign, and, last but not least, 
the major recitalists literally would be with 
out an auditorium in which to perform—an 
auditorium, that is, that would be at once of 
sufficient capacity, as artistically suitable and 
as easily accessible as Carnegie Hall is now. 


yetr nobody in New York, including those 

- organizations and individuals most vitally 
concerned, has made any perceptible move to 
prevent such a calamity. As these lines are 
written, work is going forward on a gigantic 
coliseum at Columbus Circle under the aus- 
pices of the city and the federal governments. 
This will be the equivalent for New York of 
what most American cities call their municipal, 
or civic, auditorium, suitable for sports events, 
circuses, exhibits, conventions, shows, concerts 
and every other conceivable public attraction. 

In the vast New York edifice, however, there 
is no provision for anything resembling a 
theater, a concert hall or an opera house, 
and, so far as we know, nothing of the kind 
ever was so much as considered when plans 
for the present structure were drawn up. And 
this despite the facts that the Metropolitan 
Opera Association is struggling along in an 
impossibly antiquated theater, the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama is still at- 
tempting to cope with the hopeless inadequa- 
cies of an abandoned Masonic auditorium 
(which the municipality underwrites, by the 
way!), and the city possesses only two real 





concert halls—Carnegie Hall and Town Hajj 
—one of which could be torn down at an 
time, the other a meeting place not designed 
primarily for music and frequently far from 
ideal for it—certainly an example of Civic nop. 
co-operation and irresponsibility at its mos, 
inscrutable. 


HERE has been speculative talk of reme. 

dial projects—one on Park Avenue in the 
middle 50s, the other in the proposed ney 
Grand Central Terminal Building at 42nq 
Street and Park Avenue. The problem with 
these sites is their relative remoteness from 
New York’s main lines of mass transportation, 
the BMT, the IRT and the Independent sub. 
Way systems. 

New York’s musical life for a generation 
and more has been oriented around a ‘main 
stem”, which begins at 39th Street and froad. 
way (the Metropolitan) and extends uy Sey. 
enth Avenue to 57th Street (Carnegie Hall) 
with Town Hall between on West 43rd Street. 
From the “main stem” point of view, the 
site of the new coliseum would have been 
almost perfect, since two of the subway lines 
have stations at Columbus Circle, the other js 
only two blocks away, and numerous bus 
lines serve the area. 

Any attempt to divert public (and __ press) 
from this familiar path might well be cour. 
ing disaster. As an example, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, on Fifth Avenue at 82nd 
Street, has just opened its new Grace Rainey 
Rogers Auditorium within the museum )uild 
ing, one of the loveliest, most modern. and 
acoustically finest medium-sized concert halls 
in the country. Yet no major musical cvents 
have been booked there, nor are they likely 
to be, simply because the museum is one of the 
most difficult public buildings in New York 
to get to conveniently. 


OW that the building code for theaters 

has been relaxed to the point of permitting 
income-producing floors to be constructed 
above them, it would seem that some public 
spirited and music-loving citizens might band 
together to give New York a real music center 
in a good location. On the boards of directors 
of the Philharmonic-‘Symphony, the Metro. 
politan Opera Association and the New York 
City Center, there are many people of sub- 
stance and acumen in the worlds of business 
and finance. Could they not find a way of 
constructing a combined temple of music and 
business building that would be self-sustaining 
and perhaps even show a modest profit? 

We would like to hear some competent views 
on this subject. 
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Front Cover 


LUCINE 
AMARA 





EGINNING her professional career as a 
B member of the San Francisco Opera 

Chorus during the 1945-46 season, Lucine 
Amara rose in five short years to a place on 
the Metropolitan Opera roster, taking many 
leading soprano roles in recent years. She be- 
gan her vocal studies at the age of 18, having 
previously studied violin and made _profes- 
sional entries in this field, including an appear- 
ance with the San Francisco Recreation Or- 
chestra in 1940 at the World’s Fair Exposition 
at Treasure Island. Encouraged to begin sing- 
ing lessons by Stella Eisner-Eyn, of San Fran- 


cisco, who has remained her only voice teacher 
ever since, Miss Amara made her recital debut 
at Marine’s Memorial Auditorium in _ June, 
1947. The next month she was awarded an 
eight-week scholarship to the Music Academy 
of the West at Santa Barbara. In 1948 she 
won the national Atwater Kent Award overt 
some 1,500 contestants from all over the coun- 
try. This award included a debut concert in 
the Hollywood Bowl, with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, to which the soprano added other 
West Coast appearances, including engage- 
ments with the San Francisco Symphony under 
Pierre Monteux, before auditioning at the 
Metropolitan two years later. In New York 
she was signed to a 20-week contract for the 
entire 1950-51 Metropolitan season. She 
was selected to sing Nedda in the Metropoli- 
tan-Columbia recording of “Pagliacci”. Out- 
side engagements have brought returns to San 
Francisco and appearances in Pittsburgh, Min- 
neapolis, and at the Central City Festival. She 
ade her first European tour in the spring of 
1954, singing in Italy and later at the annual 
festivals in Edinburgh and Glyndebourne, [ng- 
land. (Photograph by Sedge Le Blang, New 
York, N. Y.) 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


—— 





Gluck and Wagner Operas Revived; 
llanov Heard as Tosca 


By Ronatp Eyer 


HE oldest opera in contem- 
porary repertoire, Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice”’, _ last 


heard at the Metropolitan in the 
1941-42 season, was revived on Feb. 
94 with the Harry Horner sets dat- 
ing from 1938 and new costumes 


designed by Frank Bevan. Risé 
Stevens and Hilde Gueden sang 
the title roles: Roberta Peters was 
the Amore; Laurel Hurley, Un’ 


Ombra Felice, and Alicia Markova, 
the premiere danseuse. The work 
was staged by Herbert Graf; Pierre 
Monteux conducted, and Zachary 
Solov devised the choreography. 
First given in the United States 
in 1863 at the Winter Garden (and 
in English, by the way), the 193 
year-old work has had a way of 
cing to life periodically after 
long sleeps, each of which might 
have seemed the final 
as the professional theater is con- 
cerned At the Metropolitan, 
“Orfeo” was in the repertoire three 
seasons in rapid succession between 
1891 and 1896. Then it drowsed 
until 1909, when it reappeared for 
one season. Thereafter came the 
longest hiatus of all, lasting until 
1935, when a flurry of interest gave 
ita place in the seasons of 1935- 
$6, 1938-40 and 1941-42. Then 
silence again until the present pro 
duction. 


one so far 


Vital, Dramatic Work 


The implication may be that 
“Orfeo” is a museum piece brought 
out from time to time merely for 


curiosity’s sake. It is that, of 
course, but it is also much more. 
It is a vital dramatic work built 


upon a lovely old legend; it is 
beautiful upon the stage, particu- 
larly during the ballet episodes, 
and, of course, it has much great 
and enduring music, of which the 
famous “Che fard” is the only one 
facet. The duet and the trio of the 
last act are of a timeless beauty, 
and the choruses, notably the “No!” 
chorus of the Furies, are still pow- 
erful theater and must have been 
spine-tingling in Vienna in 1762. 
Some of the early productions 
must have been substantially fore- 
shortened for, in 1891, “Orfeo” 
Was given in tandem with the first 
Metropolitan performance of Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”; 
later it was paired with “Pagliacci”, 
and still later with Massenet’'s ‘“‘La 
Navarraise’! The most distin- 
guished revival probably was that 
of 1909-10 under Arturo Toscanini 
with Louise Homer, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Bella Alten and Alma Gluck, 
which was praised in glowing terms 
by writers of the period, 
_ Nobody living today can know 
in precisely what style Gluck in- 
tended this opera to be performed. 
We know that it is supposed to be 
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Roberta Peters, 
upper left, as 
Amor; Risé 
Stevens and 
Hilde Gueden 
as Orfeo and 
Euridice 


the work in which the compose1 
broke with the rigid sophistries of 
the past and set out upon the path 
of a “reform” that was to lead to 
the door of Richard Wagner. We 
know that, for its Paris perform 
ances at least, great stress probably 
was laid upon the ballet and the 
décor and that Gluck there made 
Orfeo a tenor instead of an alto. 
We know too that the music is 
completely transparent and pure 
of line and, since there are only 
four protagonists and all of them 
are women, the very finest of voices 
is required—voices that are warm, 
consistently felicitous in quality, 
capable of wide coloristic variation 
and, above all, perfectly schooled 
technically. Anything less must 
stick out like the proverbial sore 
thumb and turn the opera into an 
interminable bore. 

These requirements are pretty 
largely met on the present occa- 
sion. OF all, Hilde Gueden was 
perhaps best suited to her role. 
Her Euridice was a lovely, deli 
cate, sweet-voiced maiden. Laurel 
Hurley, too, was pretty and opu- 
lent of voice as the spirit. Roberta 
Peters sang Amore with complete 
vocal aplomb and superb tone, but 
she should have been directed in 
more graceful movements and _pro- 
vided with a more flattering cos- 
tume. As Orfeo, Risé Stevens was 
returning to a role that I imagine 
was the first she ever sang publicly 

in a student production at the 
Juilliard School of Music when 
Miss Stevens and this reviewer 
were much younger in their respec- 
tive professions. 

She was handsome and com- 
pletely convincing histrionically in 
the masculine part then as she is 





Sedge Le Blang 


now. This time, however, it seemed 
to me that too many of her notes 
lay too low for full-bodied produc 
tion, and consequently there was a 
want of color and thrust in the 
darker phrases of the first act. The 
different matter, 
however, and her “Che fard” and 
the duet were vociferously ap 
plauded. 

Ihe ballet was not an invariable 
delight. Alicia) Markova orna 
mented the scene of the Elysian 
Fields with dancing in free style in 
which she was the floating, chaste 
delight she always has been. The 
scene of the Furies, conceived as a 
serpentine writing of white arms 
against black costumes and a dark 
ened stage, achieved a certain pi 


last act was a 


torial effectiveness, but the grand 
ballet in the final scene in the 
Palace of Love reverted suddenly 


to classic ballet figures, which were 
insecurely executed and at odds 
with the character of the produc 
tion as a whole. 

The chorus had been painstak- 
ingly prepared by Kurt Adler and 
sang with prevailing good tone, in 
tonation and _ precision. Pierre 
Monteux conducted ably, but one 
did not feel that he was as com 
pletely sympathetic to the style of 
this music as he has been to that 
of other eras. 


Tosca, Feb. 16 


Because of the indisposition of 
Renata Tebaldi (who was suffer- 
ing from an _ infected ear and 
throat), the Metropolitan Opera 
canceled the performance _ of 
Verdi's “Aida” set for this date 
with Miss Tebaldi in the title role, 
and substituted Puccini’s ‘“Tosca”’. 
with Zinka Milanov in her first 
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Zinka Milaneyv as Tosca 


local performance of the title role. 
Although she 


had sung the part 
dozens of times in Europe, Miss 
Milanov had never performed it 


with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. Now that she has, it is diff 
cult to understand why she had to 
wait so long, for she is magnificent 
as Tosca. Not since the days of 
Maria Jeritza has the Metropolitan 
boasted a soprano who could bring 
such vocal opulence and dramati 
flamboyance to this musi¢ 


“Tosca” is an opera for big 
voices, fiery temperaments inc 
dynamic actors and actresses. Miss 
Milanov gloried in its soaring 
phrases and shattering climaxes 


and she was equally adroit in spin 
ning an exquisitely luminous pian 
issimo, 


upon 


occasion. One never 


forgot that she is a 
throughout this tempestuous pet 


formance As for her 


great singel 


acting, who 


can resist it? Miss Milanov is so 
sincere in her work, she loves the 
sweeping gesture, the seething 


clenched fist and the 
flashing eve so much that she car 
ries her audience with her. What 
would be unbearable “ham in 
another artist perfectly ac 
ceptable in her. Her singing of the 
“Vissi d'arte’’ was an unforgettable 
example of vocal control Every 
phrase was carefully shaped, and 
the final transition from B flat to 
\ flat, which so often goes wrong 
went right for her. Even more 
memorable was her beautiful sing 
ing in the third act, in which she 
produced tones of heart-breaking 
tenderness. 

Everyone in the cast was 
up by the excitement of the occa 
sion, and the 
superlative performances. Giusepp 
Campora_ had _ the ductility, the 
passion, and the 
that make good Italian tenors irre 
sistible. He was a bit dry in the 
‘Recondita armonia” of Act I, but 


bosom, the 


seems 


ke ved 


result was a series ol 


caress ol voice 


in Act II, his defiance of Scarpia 
was terrifying in its intensity, and 
he sang “E lucevan le stelle” and 


the later duets with Tosca in Act 
Ill with a long, sustained line 
ringing vitality, and abundance of 
tone color that were delectable 
Like Miss Milanov, Mr. Campora 
was just as impressive in his pian 
issimo as in his fortissimo singing 

George London, who may on 
day achieve the supreme heights 
of Scotti in the role of Scarpia, out 
did himself at this performance 
Never have I heard him produc« 
tones of such dark, glowing timbr« 
and unfettered volume. Although 
there had been no time for a full 


stage rehearsal, he worked very 
skillfully with Miss Milanov. Fer 


nando Corena also made much of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Reduced Subsidy Cuts Opera Schedule 


HE Rome operatic season, which 
lasts from December through 
April, will offer 19 operas and 
three ballets this year, instead of the 
22 operas and four ballets of 1953-54. 
This is due to a reduction in the State 
subsidy, which has made all the prin- 
cipal theaters go slow with new 
works. Rome has solved the difficulty 
very neatly by including many works 
that, though rarely performed, offer 
low box-office risk and high interest 
value. The results have been variable 
so far as production is concerned, 

The season opened with a new 
“Forza del Destino”, whose novelty 
consisted in an extensive use of the 
revolving stage for the monastery and 
Velletri battle scenes. The various 
pictures succeeded each other without 
curtain drops, on the assumption that 
the public enjoys seeing how things 
work. So the charming little hilltown 
of Velletri remained unmoved in the 
background while the arches, bridges, 
and trees at its feet shunted, ad- 
vanced, or revolved away. Using the 
front part of the stage brought the 
public into greater contact and in- 
creased the panoramic perspective. 
For this successful piece of stage 
enginee ring the praise goes to Giovan- 
ni Cruciani. 

The Rome Opera Orchestra was 
conducted by the reliable Gabriele 
Santini. The singers were Renata 
Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Gino 
Penno, and Aldo Protti. Miss Simio- 
nato, in particular, distinguished her- 
self by a boundless store of vivacity 
and musical accuracy in the relatively 
small role of Preziosilla. The per fec- 
tion of Miss Tebaldi’s quiet singing 
did much to obscure the fact that the 
role is on the heavy side for her. Gino 
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Penno is a tenor of power and re- 
source, but he tends to roughness. 

Christmas fare was gay and well 
selected. “Der Rosenkavalier” had 
soloists from the Vienna Opera and 
was an object lesson in detailed but 
not over fussy production; the direc- 
tor was Adolf Rott. The high- 
level cast included Maria Reining 
(Marschallin), Sena Jurinac (Octa- 
vian), and Rita Streich (Sophie). 
Dezso Ernster was an incomparable 
Baron Ochs, and Gustav Neidlinger 
portrayed Faninal. 

A triple bill followed: Orff’s “Car- 
mina Burana,” teamed with Menotti’s 
“Amahl” and an insignificant but in- 
terestingly staged ballet on Neapolitan 
themes by Renzo Rossellini. “Carmina 
Burana” had already won popularity 
with the Rome public as a concert 
piece. This elaborate and cleverly con- 
ceived stage presentation corrected 
the balances and restored the work 
to Orff’s original intention. But all 
the same, one may doubt whether 
stage representation is really the most 
satisfying destiny for this extraordi- 
narily self-descriptive, dynamic an- 
thology of mediaeval songs. At best, 
the coupling seems a little artificial. 
There was a hiatus between the in- 
ventive stage business—which depicts 
the course of life under Fortune’s 
wheel—and_ the boisterous _ score, 
which would have been effective if 
the choreography of Boris Romanoff 
had been better and the dancing and 
orchestral playing rhythmically more 
alert. The choruses were ranged in 
stage boxes and acquitted themselves 
with fervor and accuracy. Oliviero de 
Fabritiis conducted; the four singers 
from the pit included an American, 
Gianna d’Angelo. 


De Sabata Returns to La Seala 
Post after Long Absence 


By Peter Dracapze 
PS season at La for the 1954- 


55 season at La Scala in Milan 

were only completed towards the 
middle of November due to the un- 
certainty of Victor de Sabata’s ac- 
ceptance of the position of Artistic 
Director, a post that has remained 
empty for several seasons. The maes- 
tro has been suffering from a grave 
illness during the last year but has 
now sufficiently recovered to resume 
activities in the theater, although he 
has been advised not to conduct until 
spring. 

The season opened with “La Ves- 
tale” by Spontini, conducted by An- 
tonino Votto, with Maria Callas as the 
protagonist, Ebe Stignani, and Franco 
Corelli, a young tenor new to the 
Scala. The second opera was “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”, conducted by Carlo Maria 

Giulini, with Rosanna Carteri, Giu- 
seppe di Stefano, Italo Tajo, and Ro- 
lando Panerai. 

The world premiere of “David”, 
opera in five acts by Darius Milhaud, 
followed immediately. This work was 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation to commemorate the 


3,000th anniversary of the foundation 
of Jerusalem, and, although it has 
not been previously performed on the 
stage it was presented in concert form 
last year in Israel. The conductor 
was to have been Leonard Bernstein, 
who at the last moment was unable 
to accept this interesting task and 
was replaced by Nino Sanzogno. The 
stage direction was in the hands of 
Margherita Wallmann. There were 
54 principal singers, and three extra 
choruses were engaged for the large 
crowd scenes. 

The most important occasion of the 
season will be the inauguration of the 
new annex theater to the Scala in 
April or May, with a performance of 
“Falstaff” conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini, with Giuseppe Valdengo in the 
name part. The other artists taking 
part in this special production will be 
chosen personally by Toscanini from 
young singers that he will be audition- 
ing in his Milan home. 

The new theater, to be known as 
the Piccola Scala, has a seating ca- 
pacity of about 600 divided between 
the stalls and boxes, and has been 
built to allow the presentation of 
opere di camera from the pre-19th 












Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” had its first stage perform- 
ance at Rome in a production modeled 
on the Stokowski-Menotti premiere at 
the Pergola Theatre in Florence in 
1953. Giulio Coltellacci’s set was also 
taken over, which in the enormous 
theater seemed like a Christmas ae 
enlarged to placard size. Carlo Sco- 
petti, “however, gave an excellent per- 
formance as the boy. A choirboy at 
the Roman church of Santa Maria 
in Via, he is also a clever actor. 
Agostino Lazzari and Renato Capecchi 
of the earlier production were joined 
by Alfredo Mariotti as the three be- 
nign and well-characterized Kings. 
The Mother was played by Gianna 
Pederzini (whose forte is “The Me- 
dium”) in a heavy, melodramatic way 
that gave to a television opera almost 
more than it could bear. But such is 
its power of communication that the 
public understood, and understanding, 
were delighted. 

The rediscovery of Cherubini’s 1797 
“Medea” rightly dates back to the 
1909 La Scala revival, but it was not 
fully recognized for the great work it 
is (except by specialists) until the 
1953 Florence Festival, when Maria 
Callas “made” the title role. Wisely, 
the Rome Opera presented the opera 
in the same impressive production by 
Margherita Wallmann shown at La 
Scala last year. The first perform- 
ance was eventful, for reasons not 
entirely artistic. Rival claques in the 
gallery whistled, commented in loud 
voices, and practically came to blows, 
such was the dissension over Maria 
Callas and Boris Christof. 

“Medea” has immense dramatic re- 
sources and massive, block-like con- 
sistency. Even Cherubini’s logical and 


century and contemporary works with 
a small orchestration. Orchestral 
works of the same periods will be 
given. This small theater will be run 
in conjunction with the large theater, 
that is, while a performance is taking 
place in one theater the other will be 
used for rehearsals. 

In addition to the operas already 
mentioned, the following will be given 
this season: “Carmen” and “Wal- 
ktire”, conducted by MHerbert von 
Karajan; “Der Freischiitz”, “Mavra”, 
and “Fair at Sorochinsk”, conducted 
by Mr. Giulini; “La Traviata” con- 
ducted by Victor de Sabata; “La Son- 
nambula” and “La Bohéme” conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein; “Il Trovatore” 
and “La Forza del Destino” conducted 
by Antonino Votto; “Giudizio Univer- 
sale” (premiere) by V. Tosatti, con- 
ducted by Nino Sanzogno; “Turco in 
Italia” (Rossini) and “La Fiamma” 
(Respighi) conducted by Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni. 

There will also be performances of 
“The Saint of Bleecker Street” (Me- 
notti), “Porgy and Bess” with the 
Everyman Opera Company from the 
United States, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Amica” (Mascagni), conductors 
to be named at a later date. 

Ballets to be given will be “I Sette 
Peccati”, “Palazzo di Cristallo”, “Fire 
Bird”, “Giselle”, “Till Eulenspiegel”, 
“Winter Story”, and “Bolero”. 

The stage directors are Mario Fri- 
gerio, Josef Gielen, Herbert Graf, 
Herbert von Karajan, Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti, Tatiana Pavlova, Luchino Vis- 


academic way of writing succeeds i 
expressing the formal —— and 
inexorable evolution of the Greek 
drama. Miss Wahlmann’s production, 
with its imposing sets by $ Salvatore 
Fiume, solved the difficulties of Unity 
of place by an ingenious play of 
depths and distances, ascents and 
heights. Miss Callas’ highly electrify. 
ing performance was strongly criti. 
cized for lacking the gravity and im. 
mobility of a classical Medea. This jg 
undoubtedly true, for her performange 
at Florence in 1953 was far more 
noble and statuesque. But it is still a 
portrayal that no other living singer 
could probably equal. 

Francesco Albanese played opposite 
Miss Callas in the role of Jason, but 
in spite of a good voice, he sh owed a 
woeful lack of personality. Fedora 
Barbieri, as the handmaiden Neris, 
was a model of discretion and _ <mooth, 
gracious singing. Boris Christof 
made an admirable and dignified 
Creonte, unafraid to exploit th piano 
ranges of his not over-large voice to 
achieve the proper expressive effect. 
Gabriele Santini conducted with care 


Borodin Score Mutilated 


“Prince Igor”, which drew large 
crowds, was none the less disappoint- 
ing, for it was badly mutilated in its 
presentation. The opera is not just ; 
shop-window for the  Polovtsian 
dances, and it is musically and dra- 
matically barbarous to cut out the 
overture, a scene, an entire act—the 
fourth, which is necessary to make 
sense of the plot, let 
treacherous character (Ovlour), wh 
brings it about. The dramatic pro- 
gression was thus entirely des‘royed 
Prince Igor, last seen refusing 
leave his conqueror, creeps home with- 
out further explanation. The choreog- 
raphy had the virtue of extreme 
energy, which kept all sorts of oddly- 


alon the 


clad figures on their feet in even 
stranger antics. 

The musical performance found tl 
usually excellent conductor ( 


drea Gavazzeni out of his el 

struggling to discover a genuin 
sian style that only Mr. Chri 
knew how to instill in his 
function as Galitsky and Khan Kont- 
chak. Miss Barbieri was sacrificed in 
the role of Kontchakovna, and Elisa- 
betta Barbarto Jaroslavna had _ littl 
vocal charm. Paolo Silveri, wl 

(Continued on page 46) 





conti, Margherita Wallmann, and 
Franco Zeffirelli. 

Sets and costumes are designed f 
Alessandro Benois, a Benois 
Bruno Cassinari, Lila de Nobile, Sal- 
vatore Fiume, Tom Keogh, Natl iali¢ 
Gontcharova, Ita Maximovna, Emil 
Preetorius, Mario Vellani Marchi, 
Franco Zeffirelli, and Pietro Zuti 

The choreographers will be Jean 
Babilée, George Balanchine, Tatiana 
Gsovsky, Leonide Massine, Alfred 
Rodriguez and Margherita Wallmann 

The leading singers taking part in 
the season are: Lina Amaro Bertasi, 
Inge Borkh, Rosanna Carteri, Victori 
de los Angeles, Chloe Elmo, Dor 
Gatta, Maria Meneghini Callas, Elena 
Nicolai, Clara Petrella, Elda Ribetti, 

Giulietta Simionato, Antonietta Stella, 
Ebe Stignani, Renata Tebaldi, Carlo 
Badioli, Ettore Bastianini, Renat o? 
pecchi, Michel Cazzato, Franco Co- 
relli, Fernando Corena, Mario del 
Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Gian 
Giacomo Guelfi, Melchiorre Luise, 
Enzo Mascherini, Giuseppe Modest, 
Nicola Monti, Giulio Neri, Mario Or- 
tica, Rolando Panerai, Gino Penne, 
Mario Petri, Mirto Picchi, (uann 
Poggi, Afro Polli, 
delli, Aldo Protti, 


Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Ramon Vinay. 

The singers for 
will be Grace Hoffman, Martha Médl, 
Leonie Rysanek, W olfgang Windgas- 
sen, Hans Hotter, and Ludwig Weber. 





Giacinto Prat- 
Nicola Rosst- 
Lemeni, Mariano Stabile, Carlo Tag- 
liabue, Italo Tajo, Richard Tucker, 
Cesare Vallettt, 


‘Die Walkiire 
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In the center of this scene from “The Midsummer 
Marriage”’ is Otakar Kraus, as King Fisher 


Exceptionally beautiful music and 


bewildering libretto is verdict 


on Michael Tippett’s first opera, 


given at Covent Garden in London 


By Ceci. SMITH 


OT even Benjamin Britten’s 
N the Turn of the Screw” 

aroused more discussion and 
dissension than “The Midsummer 
Marriage”, the first opera by 50- 
year-old Michael Tippett, which 
received its world premiere at 
Covent Garden at the end of Jan- 
uary. As to the exceptional beauty 
and professional competence of the 
musical score there was no argu- 
ment whatever. But the libretio 
(written by the composer himself) 
proved to be such a snarl of sym- 
bolism and_ half-intelligible miysti- 
cism that the first-night audience 
was left in a state of considerable 
bewilderment. 


Recalls “‘The Magic Flute”’ 


Basically ““The Midsummer Mar- 
riage” is an opera of ordeal and 
purification, belonging to a genus 
of which “The Magic Flute” is the 
most celebrated example. It has its 
Tamino and Pamina, called in this 
case Mark and Jenifer, represent- 
ing better-class human kind, and 
its Papageno and Papagena, called 
Bella (a stenographer) and Jack 
(a garage mechanic), representing 
lower-class human kind. Mark and 
Jenifer end up in an apotheosis; 
Bella and Jack merely arrange to 
get married, and dream of a little 
Jack or a little Bella. (Andrew 
Porter has suggested that it is “a 
sign of the times” that Tippett’s 
couple speak of “a little Jack or a 
little Bella”, while Mozart’s char- 
acters look forward to both a Papa- 
geno and a Papagena.) 

lippett’s equivalent of the 
Queen of the Night is King Fisher, 
a strong-willed tycoon who is Jeni- 
fer's father and Bella’s boss. The 
chorus are sometimes friends of 
Mark and Jenifer, sometimes mere 
Witnesses to and commentators 
upon the arcane manifestations 
that occur throughout the three 
acts of the opera. There are also 
a pair of figures in Greek costume, 


Merch, 1955 


the He-Ancient and the She-An- 
cient, who presumably represent 
all that is permanent in human 
tradition; Madame _ Sosostris, a 
clairvoyante borrowed from T. S. 
Eliot’s “The Waste Land”; a male 
dancer whose name of Stephon 
seems unfortunate to all who recall 
W. S. Gilbert’s description of the 
Strephon of “Iolanthe”; and a girl 
dancer called A Girl Dancer. 

It takes a lot of doing to bring 
such a job-lot of characters to- 
gether in a single plot; and Tip- 
pett has done so only by creating 
the utmost confusion, as the action 
jumps back and forth between the 
everyday level and the metaphys- 
ical, between naturalistic presenta- 
tion and symbolic pose, between 
now and never-never, between here 
and the Great Anywhere. The 
meaning of considerable patches 
of the text is accessible only to 
those who are versed in Jung psy- 
chology (in terms of which the 
opera may be said to embody the 
search for a proper balance be- 
tween animus and anima), Greek 
and Hindu philosophy, and_ the 
myth of what a business man is 
like (King Fisher’s name is sup- 
posed to be American, because the 
use of “King” as a Christian name 
suggests Duke Ellington, though 
what that has to do with allegedly 
ruthless American Big Business I 
cannot imagine). 


Plot’s Surface Absurdities 


In the space MusicAL AMERICA 
wants to give to “The Midsummer 
Marriage” I cannot begin to re- 
count the plot in relentless detail, 
or even to point out its many sur- 
face absurdities. At the risk of 
being told again—as I was when 
I reviewed the opera in the Daily 
Express —that my synopsis makes 
the libretto a laughing-stock, I 
shall limit myself to a few con- 
spicuous and central incidents. In 
my own defense, I submit that it 





From Act II of “The Midsummer 


Trecu and Julia Farron 


is Michael Tippett and not I who 
makes the libretto a_ laughing- 
stock. 

The curtain rises upon the 
chorus, who have gotten up very 
early, I should think, in order to 
hail the sunrise on the morning of 
Midsummer's Day. Behind them 
looms an abstract stage setting de- 
vised by the sculptress Barbara 
Hepworth with somewhat undue 
respect for the kind of geometric 
balances prescribed by Mondrian. 
Three features of this abstraction 
are wholly intelligible; at the left, 
the entrance to a cave, barred off 
by a steel grille; in the center, the 
portico of a temple; at the right. 
a stairway leading nowhere. Mark 
enters, in a smashing tan gabardine 
suit, and expresses his delight that 
he and Jenifer are to be married 
that day. Presently Jenifer enters, 
in an ordinary street dress and 
coat, and announces that they are 
not going to get married after all. 
We gather that Jenifer cannot face 
Mark’s lusty carnality. She then 
climbs the stairway and vanishes, 
and Mark goes down into the cave. 


Caves and Staircases 

King Fisher then arrives, with 
Bella, to try to stop the supposed 
elopement. When he cannot find 
Jenifer, he hires Jack to try to 
open the grilled entrance to the 
cave. For some reason, it does not 
occur to him that Jenifer might 
have gone up the staircase. Jack’s 
assault upon the steelwork brings 
the Ancients out of the temple, to 
explain that the grille opens only 
to “the proper people”, among 
whom King Fisher is not num- 
bered. After a long colloquy, Jeni- 
fer and Mark both return, sing an 
aria apiece, and disappear again— 
Jenifer into the cave this time, and 
Mark up the stairs. We never see 
either of them again until toward 
the end of the opera. 

The second act is devoted partly 
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Marriage”. The dancers are Pirmin 


to a discussion of their future 
plans by Bella and Jack, and partly 
(in fact, largely) to three ballet 
sequences of pursuit — a hound 
after a hare in the fall; an otter 
after a fish in winter; a hawk afte 
a wounded bird in the spring. The 
hare and the fish escape, but the 
bird is pounced on by the hawk 
The Girl Dancer is the predatory 
creature in all three cases. Since 
John Cranko’s_ choreography is 
rather insipid, it might have been 
a good idea to insert Jerome Rob 
bins’ “The Cage” in place of these 
Ritual Dances. 

The final act is made tedious by 
a harangue (set, I must say, to 
most beautiful music) by Sosostris, 
who represents Truth. Mark and 
Jenifer are revealed by the parting 
petals of a huge lotus bud. Magic 
Fire springs up around them, and 
the ballet dances a sequence about 
fire. When the lovers are done to 
a turn, they walk toward the tem 
ple and disappear in a mystic mist 
King Fisher drops dead — a most 
unjust upshot, to my mind, since 
I thought his concern over his 
daughter's curious liaison one of 
the few normal aspects of one of 
the abnormalest librettos I have 
encountered. 

If “The Midsummer Marriage” 
had a less involved libretto, it 
might well enjoy a distinguished 
career in many opera houses. The 
music, prevailingly tonal and dia 
tonic, without betraying any of the 
marks of a debilitating neo-classi 
cism, reveals Dippett 
poser of first stature. His melodi 
fund is unfailing; his harmoni 
sense is as organic as Hindemith’s 
and as subtle as Fauré’s; his in 
strumentation is deft, warm, and 
varied and only rarely overburdens 
the singers. The work as a whole 
grows cumulatively and 
the quality of apparent inevitabil 
ity that one discovers only in the 

' (Continued on page 47) 
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Three American 





Orchestras Will 


Tour Abroad during the Summer 


make tours outside of this coun- 

try during the late spring and 
summer months. The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will go to Europe 
on Sept. 3 for a four-week series of 
engagements, appearing first at the 
Edinburgh Festival. Concerts in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, and London will follow. 

The tour is under the auspices of 
the State Department, through the In- 
ternational Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and 
Academy (ANTA). Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and Guido Cantelli will con- 
duct. 

This spring the orchestra will make 
its first transcontinental tour in 34 
years. After an initial concert on 
April 1 in Detroit, the ensemble will 
go south to Texas, then to California 
and Oregon and back, ending in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. on May 22. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will 
make its first tour on the European 
Continent in the coming spring. It will 
include three concerts in Paris (the 
first on May 19 at the Opéra, and two 
later at the Palais de Chaillot) :n con- 
nection with the America’s “Salute to 
France”, a cultural gift from the 
American people to the citizens of 
France — presented by the American 
National Theater and Academy 
(ANTA). 

Under the Government's _ inter- 
national exchange program, an itin- 
erary has been worked out that will 
take the Philadelphians to several other 
European countries. These include 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, West Germany, and 
Finland. An agreement covering the 
tour has been signed with Local 77, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
The trip will extend from May 15, at 
the close of the orchestra’s regular 
season (after which they will leave 
for Europe by air) until June 18. This 
would bring the players back in time 
for the opening of the Robin Hood 
Dell concerts on June 20. 

Eugene Ormandy will conduct all 
the concerts abroad, according to 
present plans. With the exception of 
two possible appearances in Helsinki, 
with all-Sibelius programs, he will in- 
clude an American work at each con- 
cert. The only previous tour of the 
orchestra abroad was that to the 
British Isles in 1949, 


Taste American orchestras will 


Symphony of the Air 


The Symphony of the Air will leave 
for a tour of the Far East on May 1, 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Exchange Program of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. Don Gillis, president of the 
Symphony Foundation of America, 
and Robert C. Schnitzler, general 
manager of the International Ex- 
change Program, have announced in 
a joint statement that the orchestra 
will begin its seven-week tour with 
five concerts in the Japanese cities of 
Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, and 
Kyoto. Thereafter, the orchestra will 
play in Seoul, Taipei, Hong Kong, 
Manila, and Honolulu, giving addi- 
tional concerts for American military 
personnel along the way. 

The co-conductors for the tour will 
be Walter Hendl, regular conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony, and Thor 
Johnson, the regular conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. | Numerous 
American compositions will be per- 
formed during the orchestra’s tour. 
Booking for the tour is being ar- 
ranged by the A. Strok management, 
which has for many years introduced 
western artists to the East. 

The New York Music Critics Circle 


saluted the Symphony of the Air in 
a unanimous resolution passed at its 
meeting on March 8. The former 
NBC Symphony Orchestra was hailed 
for its refusal to drift apart after the 
retirement last April of its eminent 
conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 

The motion arose out of a discus- 
sion of the plight of American music, 
in which the Symphony of the Air 
was cited for its performance of 
works by American composers. The 
survival of the orchestra “has been 
a difficult task”, the resolution stated, 
“for the Symphony of the Air has 
not the customary social and financial 
backing. It has given a series of in- 
teresting concerts, including four de- 
voted to American composers. It has 
been selected to represent America in 
Asia. It has proved that it can fill a 
valuable place in our musical life. It 
deserves to be supported, and it is the 
hope of the Circle that the Symphony 
of the Air will continue to exist and 
function as an independent ensemble”. 


Ballet Theater Lists 
Anniversary Series 


Ballet Theater will mez ark its 15th- 
anniversary series, opening at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 
12, with the return of 20 dancers who 
were formerly members of the com- 
pany, and the appearance of four 
choreographers in their own works. 
The series will extend over three 
weeks. 

The roster of distinguished  re- 
turnees, as announced by Lucia Chase, 
director of the group, is headed by 
Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, Nana 
Gollner, Hugh Laing, Mary Ellen 
Moylan, and Tatiana Riabouchinska. 
Six charter members who performed 
in the company’s initial New York 
season at the Center Theater in 1940 
will also be on hand to dance roles 
that they created; they are Viola Es- 
sen, Anabelle Lyon, Maria Karnilova, 
Edward Caton, David Nillo, and Don- 
ald Saddler. 

Miss Chase also announced that, in 
addition to Antony Tudor, previously 
engaged to restage his own ballets, 
three other choreographers will appear 
in their works—Agnes de Mille, David 
Lichine, and Leonide Massine. Misses 
De Mille, Chase, and Lyon will dance 
the roles they created in the De Mille 
ballet “Three Virgins and a Devil” 
in 1941. Another product of the same 
season, Fokine’s “Bluebird”, will have 
Mr. Dolin in the title role again. 

Mr. Tudor’s “Pillar of Fire” will 
present Misses Kaye, Chase, Lyon, 
Osato, Karnilova, and Mr. Laing in 
the roles they danced when it was first 
presented in 1942. Another Tudor bal- 
let, “Romeo and Juliet”, premiered in 
1943, will again present Misses Mar- 
kova, Chase and Osato, and Messrs. 
Laing, Tudor, Orloff, and Dimitri Ro- 
manoff. Tudor’s “Jardin aux Lilas” 
will be danced by Misses Essen and 
Karnilova, and Messrs. Laing, Tudor, 
Nillo, and Saddler in the roles they 
occupied at the work’s American pre- 
miere in 1940. 

Massine will have the title role in 
a revival of his ballet “Aleko”. His 
last appearance as a dancer in New 
York was in 1944, Miss Riabouchin- 
ska and Mr. Lichine will again dance 
the parts they created in the latter’s 
“Graduation Ball’, and Miss Kaye 
and_ Miss Gollner ‘will again be seen 
in Tudor’s “Gala Performance.” 

One new work will be added to the 
repertoire, Lichine’s “The Sphinx”, 
with music by Henri Sauguet and 
décor by the late Christian Bérard. 
First given in Paris by Les Ballets 





des Champs-Elysées, it will have its 
American premiere on April 21, with 
Nora Kaye in the title role. Valerie 
Bettis’ “A Streetcar Named Desire”, 
recently added to the repertoire, will 
also be given, with Miss Kaye and 
Mr. Youskevitch in the leading roles. 

Daniel Saidenberg has been engaged 
as guest conductor to assist the musi- 
cal director of the company, Joseph 
Levine. 


Sloan Resigns 
Metropolitan Post 


After 15 years’ service with the 
Metropolitan Opera _ Association, 
George A. Sloan has reigned as chair- 
man and as a member of the board. 
He gave “business and certain com- 
mitments in public matters” as reasons 
for his resignation. 

Mr. Sloan first submitted his resig- 
nation in 1951. In a new letter to 
Lowell Waldmond, president of the 
board, he writes that he “was deeply 
touched by your reaction and that of 
other dear friends of the board who, 
though guilty of gross exaggeration, 
finally prevailed upon me to carry on 
as chairman of the board through the 
difficult period the association was 
then experiencing”. In recent years, 
however, he states that “it has been 
necessary to devote an_ increasing 
amount of time to the many problems 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association 
—especially to its finances. And now 
I have reached the point where I feel 
my share of this responsibility must 
be turned over to someone else. ed 

Beginning his active association 
with the Metropolitan in 1939, when 
he became a director, Mr. Sloan 
headed the committee that raised the 
$1,250,000 for purchase of the opera 
house from holders of the parterre 
boxes in the “Diamond Horseshoe” 
the following year. In 1941 he be- 
came president of the association, 
upon the death of Paul D. Carvath, 
and in 1946 he was made chairman to 
succeed the late Cornelius N. Bliss. 
He took a leading role in two recent 
ame campaigns, one in 1950-51 when 
$750,000 was raised for new produc- 
tions, and again in 1953-54 when 
$1,500,000 was collected to rehabilitate 
the opera house. 

“The Metropolitan Opera is a very 
demanding mistress”, Mr. Sloan wrote 
in his letter to Mr. Waldmond. “In 
‘signing off’ I am not unmindful of 
the problems that remain unsolved. 
For example, I am sure that the need 
tor a new opera house in a desirable 
and beautiful location, and the sound 
financing of such a project, will con- 
tinue to have the active attention of 
the board.” 


Philharmonic Fund 
Drive Sets Record 


The 1954-55 fund-raising campaign 
of the Friends of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony amassed a record $156,000 
in funds for the orchestral society, 
it was announced in a report by David 
M. Keiser, chairman of the campaign. 
This marked an increase of 474 con- 
tributors and $34,898 over the 1953-54 
campaign. 


Hurok Engages Christoff 


For American Tour 


S. Hurok, American impresario, in 
a newspaper interview given in Rome 
on Feb. 22, announced that he will 
bring Boris Christoff, noted Bulgarian 
bass, to the United States next sea- 
son. Mr. Christoff had been engaged 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera sev- 
eral seasons ago, but was not able at 
that time to secure an American visa. 
Mr. Hurok, whose visit to Rome was 
made in connection with the forth- 
coming first American tour of the 
Santa Cecilia Choir, said that he was 
confident that the singer, now appear- 
ing in France and England, would be 
able to visit America. 








Gigli To Give Recitals 
in US and Canada 


Beniamino Gigli announced after q 
London recital that he plans to sing 
in America in April. The 65- ~year-old 
tenor will give three recitals in New 
York, April 17, 20 and 24, and go on 
to appearances in Newark, Hartford 
and Philadelphia. On May 8 he will 
sing in Chicago, and subsequent en- 
gagements in Canada have been men- 
tioned. About his return to America 
after 16 years’ absence he said, “ 
hope it is not too late, that they have 
not forgotten me.” Mr. Gigli plans to 
go into semi-retirement after the com- 
pletion of his American tour while, as 
he said, “my reputation is still good 
artistically and my health is= still 
good”. 

The noted Italian tenor gave his 
farewell London recital on March 6, 
drawing a ey | audience to the 
6, 000-seat Royal Albert Hall. His pro 
gram included arias from ten operas 
and a dozen of the Italian songs with 
which he has had so much success, 
One of the arias was Lohengrin’s fare- 
well to the swan, from the Wagner 
opera. 

Dino Fedri will - Mr. Gigli ace 
companist for the American tot 





Edinburgh Plans 
Ninth Festival 


EpinpurcH.—The ninth Edinburgh 
International Festival, to be held from 
Aug. 21 to Sept. 10, will gather noted 
artists and ensembles from all over 
the world, it was revealed in a pre- 
liminary announcement. Orchestras to 
be presented will include the Berlin 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
aul Hindemith and Joseph Keil- 
berth; the Scottish National Orches- 
tra, under Karl Ran kl; the BBC Scot- 
tish Orchestra, under Ian Whyte; the 
National Youth Orchestra of Wales, 
conducted by Clarence Raybould; the 
BBC Symphony, under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and Sir William Walton; and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Featured as soloists with these 
organizations will be Geza_ Anda, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Pierre 
Fournier, Zino Francescatti, Andres 
Segovia, and Solomon. 

The Glyndebourne Opera will pre- 
sent a new production of Verdi's 
“Falstaff”, in addition to “La Forza 
del Destino” and Rossini’s “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”. The conductors 
will be Vittorio Gui and Carlo Maria 
Giulini. The Azuma Kabuki Dancers 
will make their first European appear- 
ance at the festival, and the Royal 
Danish Ballet will appear. 

Chamber music ensembles, including 
the London Baroque Ensemble, I Mu- 
sici, the Griller Quartet, and many 
others, will round out the musical por- 
tion of the festival, along with recitals 
by Peter Pears, Rosalyn Tureck, Diet- 
rich Fischer-Diesk: au, Andres Seg via, 
and Gerard Souzay. 





Stokowski Accepts 
Houston Post 


Houston.—Leopold Stokowski has 
been appointed permanent conductor 
of the Houston Symphony, it was an- 
nounced by Ima Hogg, president, and 
Harmon Whitington, chairmah of the 
board of the Houston Symphony So- 
ciety. 

The eminent conductor, who will 
take up his post next fall, was said 
to have agreed to a three-year con- 
tract. 


Vienna State Opera Opening 
To Be Televised 


VIENNA.—The opening of the newly 
rebuilt Vienna State Opera House 
next Nov. 9 will be televised, it was 
announced at the opening of a new 
Austrian short-wave station in Kla- 
genfurt. 
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t. Louis Is Host to MINA Convention 


St. Louis 

HE first biennial convention 
Tot the 79-year-old Music 
Teachers National  Associa- 
tion was held here Feb. 13-16 at 
Hotel Jefferson, with more than 

1,200 music teachers and musicians 
registering. Attendance was not so 
high as anticipated, but it was 
nonetheless a lively and _interest- 
ing convention. Registrations from 
a distance were held down, offi- 
cals believed, by the nation-wide 
cold snap of the previous week. 
Chairman of the St. Louis conven- 
tion committee was Paul Fries, 
director of Community Music 
School here. 

Kar! Kuersteiner, dean of the 
School of Music of Florida State 
University, was elected president 
of MINA, succeeding Barrett 
Stout. Other officers elected were: 
Duane H. Haskell, head of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Arkan- 
sas State College, first vice-presi- 
dent; Lavahn Maesch, director of 
the Conservatory of Music, Law- 
rance College, Appleton, Wis., 
second vice-president; ‘Virginia 
France, Dallas, Tex., private mu- 
sic teacher, third vice-president; 
John H. Lowell, head of the theory 
department, University of Michi- 
gan School of Music, secretary; 
Leland A. Coon, professor of music 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
treasurer; S. Turner Jones, Bald- 
win, N. Y., executive director and 
editor. Mrs. Maesch is the lone 
newcomer on the staff of officers. 
It was voted to select later the site 
for the 1957 convention. 


String Teachers Also Meet 


Simultaneously in convention 
with the MTNA was the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association. 
This group voted several changes 
in its by-laws and re-elected Gerald 
H. Doty, of the Indiana University 
School of Music, to the office of 
treasurer. Other officers, still serv- 
ing a two-year term of office, are 
Frank W. Hill, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, president; Ernest E. 
Harris, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, —_ vice-president; 
Eugene Hilligoss, University of 
Colorado, recording and _ corres- 
ponding secretary; Paul Rolland, 
University of Illinois School of 
Music, editor. 

On Sunday, opening day, regis- 
ants were guests of the St. Louis 
Symphony at an afternoon concert. 
Isaac Stern and Gregor Piatigor- 
sky collaborated on the Brahms 
Double Concerto. Mr. Stern also 
Played the Bach A Minor Con- 
certo, Mr. Piatigorsky the Schu- 
mann A minor Concerto. Vladimir 
Golschmann conducted. 

The opening meeting that night 
was presided over by Mr. Stout, 
director of the Louisiana State 
University School of Music. Gen- 
tral topic was “Today's Problems 
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Newly elected MTNA officers. Seated, from left: 
Duane H. Haskell, first vice-president; Karl Kuer- 
steiner, president; Virginia France, third vice-presi- 
dent. Standing: John Lowell, secretary; Leland A. 
Coon, treasurer; S. Turner Jones, executive secretary 


in Music Education”. The theme 
was stated by Lawrence Perry, 
music instructor of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, and chairman of 
the standing committee on school 
music. Speakers were James L. 
Mursell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and William S. 
Larson, music education depart- 
ment chairman of Eastman School 
of Music. 

Mr. Mursell’s subject was “The 
Controlling Viewpoint of Music 
Education”. He pointed out that 
the fundamental goal of music ed- 
ucation — acquainting the student 
with what goes into music instead 
of insistence on mere mechanical 
performance of notes—should be 
the same in classroom or private 
studio. Mr. Larson, using the sub- 
ject “Some Current Problems in 
Music Education”, censured what 
he called faulty emphasis in high- 
school music teaching. He charged 
that too often the highly talented 
student is neglected and that the 
school music organization is too 
often used for social functions, 
causing essential teaching to be 
slighted. 

A concert was given by the con- 
cert choir of Lincoln University, 
and the evening was concluded 
with an organ recital by Ronald 
Arnatt, organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, across the street from 
the convention hotel. 

At Monday’s general session Mr. 
Stout’s address, ‘““The First Bien- 
nium”, reported the association's 
progress under its new system. He 
said that advances have been made 
in several areas of music education 
because of the new arrangement, 
which gives more time for regional 
and specialized professional groups 
to meet between conventions and 
come to grips with their individual 
problems. Improved teaching 
standards are in prospect, he said, 
because of activities of two of the 
association’s 15 standing commit- 
tees. This address was followed by 


a lecture demonstration by Robert 
Shaw, the noted choral director, in 
one of the convention highlights. 

“Popular music is not the peo- 
ple’s music”, Mr. Shaw said, “be- 
cause they think so little of it that 
they tire of it in six to 16 weeks. 
“One falls in love by being at the 
right place at the right time for 
long enough. If there is no place 
where the people can meet Bach 
or Beethoven, how can the people 
be expected to love them? The 
great music is the people’s music 
—the most human or universal 
music”. 

Mr. Shaw conducted the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Chorale in ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s “St. John Pas 
sion”. Clayton Krehbiel, the cho- 
rale’s regular conductor, was one 
of the soloists. 

Afternoon sectional meetings 
concerned themselves with ways in 
which the national association can 
help state and regional music asso- 
ciations. There were other meet- 
ings on psychology, junior piano, 
music in colleges, voice, musical 
theory, American music, church 
music, private music teacher cer- 
tification, music in therapy, school 
music, and senior piano. 

The University of Kansas Wood- 
wind Quintet played at the stu- 
dent affairs meeting, and American 
chamber operas by Myron Fink and 
Robert Wykes were given at the 
American music session. At a joint 
meeting of the MTNA and ASTA, 
Joseph Knitzer, violinist and 
teacher at Northwestern Univers- 
ity, gave a recital of music by Von 
Biber, Hindemith, and Bach. 

One of the speakers at the 
church music meeting was Leonard 
Ellinwood, assistant minister of 
Washington (D.C.) Cathedral. He 
said that widespread music educa- 
tion during the past generation 
had helped raise standards in the 
field of church music: “Too many 
choirs use easy arrangements and 
ignore choral masterpieces.” 





St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, right, 77-year- 
old composer, and Edward Kilenyi, 
who played two-piano works at the 
convention banquet 


during 
General 


Among other speakers 
the day's sessions were: 
Benjamin VY. Grasso, Chairman 
Advisory Council on Materials 
New York City. Council of Stat 
and Local Presidents James B 
Peterson, Nebraska MTA presi 
dent; Merle Sargent, Miami presi 
dent; Duane H. Haskell, MINA 
vice-president. Junior Piano—Ai 
della Schaub, University of South 
ern California; Frances Clark, Kal 
amazoo College; Nellie G. Me 
Carty, Chicago Musical Colleg: 
Roosevelt University; Mrs. Flovd 
Flanagen, Topeka, Kan. Psychol 
ogy— Raymond H. Zepp and | 
[Thayer Gaston, both of the Uni 
versity of Kansas; Jack M. Watson 
University of Indiana. Strings 
Ottokar Cadek, University of Ala 
bama; Albert Gillis, University of 
Texas; Frank Crockett, Mississipp! 
Southern College; Marvin Rabin 
University of Kentucky. Theory 
composition Sadie Rafferty, Evans 
ton (Ill.) Township High School 
Frank Cookson, Northwestern Uni 
versity; Luther A. Richman, Mon 
tana State University; Roy T. Will 
Indiana University. Voice—Herald 
Ira Stark, State University of Iowa 
Church Music—Walter E. Buszin 
editorial staff member, Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis. Musi« 
in therapy—Roy Underwood, Mich 
igan State College; Arthur Flagle1 
Fultz, New England Conservatory 
of Music; Donald E. Michel, Flo 
ida State University; Francis W. 
Heinlen, Downey VA _ Hospital. 
School music—Howard A. Murphy 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity; Marion Flagg, consultant 
in music education, Public Schools 
Dallas, Tex. Senior Piano—Irwin 
Freundlich, Juilliard School of 
Music: Mary V. Lee, Piano Teach 
ers Information Service, New York 
Citv: Sidney Foster, Indiana Uni 
versity. 

\ joint concert was given in th¢ 
evening by the St. Louis Bach 
Festival Chorus, William Heyne 
director, and the Kirkwood (Mo 
Symphony, Laurent Torno, con 
ductor. Michael Kurkjian was 
piano soloist with the orchestra 

At Tuesday's meetings the Senior 
Piano Committee discussed a plan 
to improve co-ordination of 
MTNA piano committees by es 
tablishing a piano section with 
MTNA. A piano interlude was 
played by William S. Newman, ol 
the University of North Carolina 
At the American music 
Vladimir Ussachevsky, of Columbi: 
University, was in charge of a con 

(Continued on page 44) 
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son plan to write a book. In fact they 

plan to write two books. One will be a 
sort of definitive treatise on duo-pianism—its 
literature and technique, its aims and ideals. 
They also have in view, like many other artists, 
an autobiography; unlike some, however, Bart- 
lett and Robertson see their career and their 
personal life as separate realms. They keep 
them apart. 

“We look on two-piano playing as chamber 
music,” says Mr. Robertson, short and cheerful, 
“not as a stunt. The combination lends itself, 
it is true, to all sorts of colorful and spectacu- 
lar effects—and these have been fully exploited, 
I must say!—but it is also a combination to 
which most of the great composers have turned 
at one time or another.” 

“Not that there aren’t lots of amusing and 
touching stories we'd like to share,” rejoins 
the handsome Miss Bartlett, who off the con- 
cert platform has been Mrs. Robertson for 
exactly 25 years. Last fall in Europe the couple 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary. 

This spring the Robertsons have a second 
excuse for bestowing something silvery upon 
each other: they are in the midst of their 
25th tour of the United States and Canada. 
Just for the record, they are also the original 
British duo-piano team, having presented their 
first joint recital in 1927. One can _ believe 
that they have stories to tell! 


sen day Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 


British to the Core 


The tales do not come tumbling glibly 
forth, however; one must elicit them. For 
although the Robertsons look forward to be- 
coming American citizens this summer, in 
their modesty and genial reticence they are 
innate Britons. Like the legendary Dick 
Whittington, Ethel Bartlett was born on the 
edge of Epping Forest, in Essex. Again like 
him—but without a cat, so far as is known— 
she went as a child to London and found 
fame and good fortune there. She studied 
piano with Tobias Matthay at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, later with Artur Schnabel in 
Berlin. One of her fellow Academicians was 
John (later Sir John) Barbirolli, a cello stu- 
dent, with whom she was to make a joint 
debut in a recital of sonatas. Another was 
Rae Robertson, a slight, quiet, earnest young 
Scot from a small village near Inverness, who 
was also a pupil of Matthay. 

The two piano students fell in love. Miss 
Bartlett had been a celebrated beauty from her 
teens, when she was painted by Dame Laura 
Knight, a lifelong friend whose husband, 
Harold Knight, is one of many other promi- 
nent artists who have been moved to capture 
on canvas the same dark hair and chiseled 
profile. Mr. Robertson, a minister’s son and 
the eighth of nine children, brought with him 
the invigorating air of a land whose customs 
are half Anglo-Saxon, half French, a country 
both of stern morality and strong whiskey. 
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SILVERY PARTNERSHIP 


Bartlett and Robertson, now on 25th 


American tour, mark anniversary as a team 


By FRANK MERKLING 








Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson practice while vacationing at Rancho Sant: Fe 
in southern California during the summer 


They married, uniting not only these com- 
plementary personalities but the two careers, 
which were quickly found impossible to pur- 
sue independently. The partnership prospered 
on both levels and, in its essentials, seems to 
have remained unchanged. He still sketches 
out her ideas for her gowns, which lean to 
strong, positive colors, and tracks down intrig- 
uing rarities for her collection of period jewels, 
particularly earrings. And she still loves to 
escape with him to the wild beauty of Skye 
and the Hebrides, to sample anywhere at all 
his Escoffier-inspired seafood and _ casserole 
cookery. 

“Scottish cooking is strongly influenced by 
the French,” Rae Robertson points out. 
“Where the English boil their meats and vege- 
tables, for instance, the Scots invariably use 
a base of butter and flour or wine.” 

“Scotland’s culture as a whole, in fact,” 
observes his wife, “is far closer to France than 
most people realize—has been ever since Mary 
Stuart, who was half French and married the 
dauphin of France. Rae has told me of many 
Scottish words that attest to this. When he 
serves a ‘giggot’ or leg of meat on an ‘ashet’ 
or carving dish, he’s really serving a gigot on 
an assiette!” 

So her husband is really a gifted amateur 
chef? “Oh, I do some mean things to chicken 
from time to time,” confessed Mr. Robertson 
with a twinkle in his eye. “Actually I’m par- 
tial to casseroles and pressure-cooking, for the 
simple reason that they save time.” Constantly 
on the move, the artists are tired of hotel life 
and plan to buy an apartment either in New 
York or in Southern California, of which they 
are very fond. He has a master class there 
this summer, and for several years they have 
vacationed at Rancho Santa Fe, on a former 
eucalyptus grove maintained by the Santa Fe 
railroad until it found that these trees, though 
aromatic and beautiful, made brittle ties. De- 
spite the fact that their good friends and 
neighbors are Amelita Galli-Curci and her 
husband, the Robertsons emphasize that the 





Rancho is not an “artists’ colony.” 

Bartlett and Robertson believe that the Los 
Angeles area is the most promising cultural 
center in the country. ‘‘New York, of course, 
has arrived—possibly the greatest city in the 
world today, as far as creative activity is con- 
cerned. The more we see of big cities, how- 
ever, the more we feel they're all alike. The 
small towns have more individuality. In our 
book we'll try to illustrate exactly what we 
mean.” He adds that concert series linking 
whole chains of small towns, as in America, 
are practically unknown abroad, where dis- 
tances are shorter and the degree of organ- 
ization not so high. 

“American audiences are so_hearteningly 
responsive,” Miss Bartlett says, enthusiasm in 
her warm, leisurely voice and intuitive man- 
ner. “In the Northwest they'll drive 200 miles 
to attend a concert, and afterward they go out 
of their way to express appreciation. Later 
we can see crowds of them from our hotel 
room—the hotel is usually on the main street 
of town, you know—queueing up in the snow 
at bus-stops for the long ride home. It’s really 
quite moving.” She and her husband often 
used to drive 200 miles a day themselves, 
between engagements, in a Chrysler-and-trailer 
tandem. The Chrysler contained them and a 
chauffeur-mechanic, while in the trailer rode 
twin Steinway grands. After five seasons of 
this, however, the Robertsons came to the 
conclusion that althought the arrangements 
may have been a boon to small communities 
it scarcely benefited their own nervous system. 
Now they entrain where they are going and 
make use of local pianos. 

In addition to their 25 circuits of the United 
States and Canada, Bartlett and Robertson 
have toured Mexico, Cuba and the Caribbean, 
South Africa, and of course Europe and South 
America, finding, as other artists have found, 
that fundamentally all audiences are alike. 
You can tell that these two really mean it. 
Under the conscientious alertness one senses 

(Continued on page 15) 
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More Mishaps 


“I read your item about Vladi- 
mir Golschmann leading the St. 
Louis Symphony with a fractured 
ankle,” writes Mary Canberg, who 
knows hat conductors do not lead 
orchest as with their ankles, “and 
wondered if you were informed 
about a similar incident (only I 
think « little worse) which took 
place | ist month. On Feb. 12, one 
of my »upils was to play a concerto 
with t! e Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 
I atteided the concert in Fort 
Wayne and was shocked to see 
Igor Buketoft, the conductor, with 
a bato. in one hand, a cast on the 
other ind his arm in a sling. He 
had sl.pped on ice in Indianapolis 
the previous day and broken his 
left wrist. But he conducted a re- 
hearsa! that day and made the trip 
back to Fort Wayne that night, 
arriving early in the morning with- 
out ai ounce of sleep. He went to 
the hospital, got his arm set and 
put in a cast and was on hand at 
10:30, his usual smiling self, to 
conduct the children’s concert.” 

Ruing the hardships of a hard 
profession, Miss Canberg also re- 
calls that Guido Cantelli recently 
conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony while — suffer- 
ing from a virus infection and that 
she herself had a temperature of 
101 during her Town Hall recital 
in January. 

But these incidents, it seems to 
me, are nothing compared to what 
might have happened to Artur 
Rubinstein a few weeks ago when 
he was appearing as soloist with 
the Wheeling Symphony in West 
Virginia. Throughout the “Em- 
peror” Concerto, on the first half 
of the program, Mr. Rubinstein 
was having trouble with his uphol- 
stered piano stool, and whenever 
he attacked a passage with particu- 
lar forcefulness, the seat wobbled 
precariously. The pianist tried to 
adjust it, during his rests, but with- 
out success. 

In the second half, in the midst 
of the second movement of the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Concerto, he 
gave up. Rising from the stool, and 
with the aid of the conductor. 
Henry Mazer and several of the 
first violins, he attempted a quick 
Tepair job. But to no avail. Finally 
a Stagehand came forward and the 
moment he touched one of the legs 
of the stool, it dropped off in his 
hancs. 

The Wheeling News-Register re- 
port. that this final incident was 
gree'ed with warm applause from 
the audience, presumably out of 
relic” that obviously impending dis- 
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aster had been forestalled. But it 
does not report what happened to 
the rest of the concerto. Maybe 
everybody was content to call it a 
day right then and there. 

There are other vicissitudes of 
concert life, not so mortally dan- 


gerous, perhaps, but nevertheless 
wearing upon the psyche. The 
noted Russian violinist, David 


Oistrakh, for example, recently 
found himself in a duel with a 
blaring offstage radio during one 
of his concerts in Tokyo. The boys 
in the supposedly soundproof con- 
trol room were treating themselves 
to a sports broadcast during the 
recital, and the loudspeaker inter- 
mittently rang out loud and clear 
in the auditorium. 

Oistrakh struggled valiantly 
against this competition through 
most of his program, but finally, 
during a soft Tchaikovsky melody, 
he lowered his instrument and the 
audience of 4,000 hissed and 
shouted for the radio to be si 
lenced. He finished the perform 
ance in peace and goodnaturedly 
tossed in two encores. 

And then there are the always 
nerve-shattering vagaries of trans 
portation, of course. Ruth Slenczy- 
ska proved more than a match for 
them, however, when a crisis arose 
on Feb. 4 at Troy, N. Y., where 
she was to appear as soloist with 
the Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler. When con- 
cert-time came, the truck bearing 
instruments, music, clothes and all 
other necessary impedimenta had 
not arrived. Time wore on and it 
became a question of refunding 
admissions and sending the assem- 
bled audience home. But Miss 
Slenczynska, standing by in her 
brown traveling suit, was not de- 
feated. 

“Don't worry,” she said. ‘They 
came to hear a pops concert—I'll 
give them one.” Whereupon she 
strode out on the stage and, one 


\ 





after another, reeled off the most 
popular show pieces of the piano 
repertoire for nearly an hour. 
When the truck finally arrived 
and the orchestra got under way 
with the regular program, Miss 
Slenczynska got in another neat 
lick of showmanship. Since the 
public had seen her for an hour 
in her prosaic tailored attire, she 
decided they were cntitled to a 
treat for the eye as well as the ear 
when she returned for her regular 
stint. So she went out to the truck 
in sub-zero weather and got the 
driver to boost her aboard where 
she shiveringly went through the 
garment bags in search of her most 
glittering and glamorous concert 
gown. She donned it in the truck 
and returned to the stage for an 
entrance which, I am reliably in 
formed, brought the house down. 


It Can Be Done 


Under the heading “It Can Be 
Done”, Bernita Kenyon, director 
of publicity for the Belvidere 
(11l.) Community Concerts Asso- 
ciation, tells of a pleasantly heart 
warming musical campaign in that 
progressive town of 10,000. Musi 
cally alert, it has a fine civic build- 
ing, which seats 1,500, and the 
association has a membership of 
1,600. (One immediately wonders 
what happens to the other 100, 
when a total attendance turns up 
for some — especially attractive 
event.) But let Miss Kenyon tell 
the story: 

“Belvidere had a problem. Ow 
grand piano, having served eight 
years with the association, and with 
years ahead of it of not so exacting 
a nature, had to go if we were to 
continue having fine artists appear 
here. 

“At a board meeting late in 
October, the executive board (con- 
sisting of Mrs. Larry Shappert, 
president; Mrs. E. P. Wright, Sr., 





vice-president; Mrs. Ross Hunt, 
vice-president and drive chairman; 
Mrs. George H. Schnelle, secretary; 
and Walter Holtfreyer, treasurer) 
appointed a Piano Committee to 
investigate possibilities. They pon- 
dered the questions, ‘What make 
shall we decide on?’, ‘Will it be 
another second-hand one?’, “What 
finish is desirable?’, ‘How shall we 
finance it?’ 

“The financial support of 46 
individuals in the community 
solved that. Their pledges, large 
and small, made it possible to meet 
the down payment. Funds allocated 
to ‘piano’ in our budget will re 
tire our loan—eventually. The en 
tire venture was accomplished so 
rapidly that the presentation and 
dedication by Eugene List and 
Carroll Glenn on Jan. 4 came as 
a complete surprise to the mem 
bers. Need I say that they were 
both delighted and astonished?” 


**Rarities’’ 


The imp of some other Mephisto 
must have been at work scrambling 
the information on which Rudolf 
Bing recently based a newspaper 
article. In paying tribute to the 
current status of American singers 
in the opera houses in Europe, he 
stated that at the Metropolitan in 
past decades “there just weren't 
any American interpreters of 
opera” outside of “a rarity like 
Geraldine Farrar”. 

One reader of the New York 
Times, where the article appeared, 
has already taken the general man 
ager of the Metropolitan to task 
for being unaware of the many 
important American singers who 
have contributed so much to our 
major opera house in the past. She 
refers back to the turn of the cen 
tury, when Lillian Nordica, Emma 
Eames, Louise Homer, Suzanne 
Adams, Edyth Walker, and Clai 
ence Whitehill were adding lustet 
to the reputation of American 
singers. She could have gone on to 
later decades, when leading sing 
ers included Paul Althouse, Allen 
Hinckley, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Mabel Garrison, Rosa _ Ponselle, 
Orville Harold, Marion Telva, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Grace Moore, 
Gladys Swarthout, and so on, al 
most ad infinitum. Some foreign 
born singers, such as_ Florence 
Easton and Olive Fremstad, were 
brought up in this country and 
count as American singers. The 
Canadian Edward Johnson does 
too. The 1930s and 1940s are re 
cent enough and so studded with 
the names of American artists who 
appeared at the Metropolitan, that 
I won't even go into them. Finally, 
many of these singers sang abroad, 
before, during, and after their 
Metropolitan sojourns. 


Composers 


The people who function so loy 
ally at Community Concerts, mak 
ing possible the performance of 
music throughout the country, un 
doubtedly also love music. The 
fact that two of them create it 
came to light recently when Lily 
Pons introduced a song by Gerald 
Devlin on the Telephone Hour on 
Feb. 14. Mr. Devlin, an Assistant 
Field Manager, has composed a 
considerable quantity of music, 
and other songs of his have been 
sung in recital by Chloe Owen and 
Michael Rhodes. Thomas Thomp 
son, Western Booking Director, 
has also produced several songs. 
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MEXICO CITY 


Growth 





of Mexican Concerts 


By Peccy Munoz 


NOTICEABLE increase in both 
A the number of concerts offered 
and the size of audiences has 
marked the past musical year in Mex- 
ico City. There seem to be two pos- 
sible reasons for this phenomenon: 
the ever-growing popularity and avail- 
ability of fine classical recordings, 
which have helped to familiarize the 
public with what used to be consid- 
ered “long-hair” music, and the en- 
gagement of a greater number of in- 
ternationally famous conductors and 
soloists to perform in this country. 
The 1954 season was unique for the 
variety of directorial talents heard 
here. Last winter the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Mexico City was con- 
ducted by Erich Kleiber and the 
young Swiss, Antoine de _ Bavier. 
Edouard Van Remoortel directed the 
University Orchestra on March 2 in 
a special concert that formed part of 
the Belgian Industrial Exposition in 
Mexico. Joseph Keilberth led the 
3amberg Symphony in four concerts 
at the end of March, as a cultural con- 
tribution to the German Exposition. 
Conductors for the spring season of 
the National Symphony included Car- 
los Chavez, Clemens Krauss, Henry 
Swoboda, and Sergiu Celibidache. 
During the summer, Jose Rocabruna, 
Jose F. Vazquez, James Sample, Angel 
Mufiiz Toca, of Spain, Carl Garaguly, 
and Jorge Mester all appeared before 
the University Symphony. The en- 
tire fall season of the orchestra was 
under the baton of Georg Solti. 


Many Conductors Heard 


Other conductors heard in Mexico 
City during the past year were Ro- 
mano Picutti, who directed the Na- 
tional Symphony and choruses from 
Morelia ina brilliant performance of 
Verdi’s “Requiem”; Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente, who heads the Sellas Artes 
Chamber Orchestra; and Luis Jime- 
nez, ——— of the Jalapa Sym- 
phony. Carlos Jimenez Mabarak, 
Salvador Contreras, Jose Pablo Mon- 
cayo, Salvador Ochoa, and Huberto 
Zanolli shared the podium during the 
Ballet Mexicano season in November 
and December. 

Stimulating as these many guest ap- 
pearances have been to the local musi- 
cal scene, it is still to be hoped that 
the city’s two major orchestras will 
settle upon permanent conductors in 
the near future. Since its foundation, 
the privately financed Philharmonic 
has been forced to live a chameleon- 
like existence, constantly changing its 
colors under the batons of various 
visiting conductors. The same prob- 
lem has vexed the musicians of the 
National Symphony since the retire- 
ment of Carlos Chavez as titular di 
rector in 1952. Although both orches- 
tras have developed a talent for con- 
siderable flexibility under such condi- 
tions, neither has yet acquired either 
a style and sonority of its own or a 
thoroughly secure ensemble, which can 
only result from painstaking and con- 
tinual rehearsals under the baton of 
one man in established rapport with 
his musicians. 

Erich Kleiber, whose inimitable or 
chestral interpretations had not been 
heard in Mexico since 1943, was en- 
thusiastically received last February. 
A conductor of heroic musical tem- 
perament and a superb technician, Mr. 
‘leiber drew full houses and warm 
applause for his five concerts here at 
the Teatro Metropolitan. Under his 
expert direction, the orchestra did full 
justice to programs which included 
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Erich Kleiber 


works by Wagner, Dvorak, Tchaikov- 
sky, Schubert, Beethoven, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Johann Strauss. 

The first and last concerts of the 
Philharmonic season were capably 
conducted by Antoine de Bavier, who 
displayed a fine sensitivity for the 
delicate intricacies of Mozartian 
scores. Mr. de Bavier also triumphed 
with the first performance in Mexico 
of Gabrieli’s fascinating “Sonata pian 
e forte”, for two choirs of brass in- 
struments. Soloists for the season 
included Mexico’s leading pianist, An- 
gelica Morales, and the American vio- 
linist John Creighton Murray. 

Four concerts in March by the 
3amberg Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Keilberth also attracted 
full houses, at the Palace of Fine 
Arts. The programs consisted mainly 
of works chosen from the 19th-cen- 
tury German repertory. But despite 
the solid musicianship and strict disci- 
pline adhered to by every member of 
the Bamberg ensemble, and the in- 
fectious enthusiasm of the public, this 
reviewer did not find the performances 
particularly inspired. There seemed 
to be an unusually low rate of vibra- 
tion in the orchestral tone, and Mr. 
Keilberth’s musical vision never 
seemed to penetrate beyond a tech- 
nically correct reading of the scores. 

Opening the spring season of the 
National Orchestra, Carlos Chavez 
showed his usual aptitude for colorful 
interpretations of modern music. His 
three concerts were especially notable 
for rez dings of Blas Galindo’s very 
Mexican “Small Symphony for String 
Orchestra”, the Stravinsky “Firebird 
Suite”, and two works by Chavez him- 
self, “H. P.” and the stunning Sym- 
phony No. 5 for String Orchestra. 

Never has the orchestra sounded 
more pure and clear, however, than it 
did under the baton of Clemens 
Krauss, who conducted four concerts 
here before his untimely death last 
May. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of more moving interpretations 
of the Schubert “Unfinished”, the Leo- 
nore Overture No. 3, and Haydn's 
Symphony No. 88. Hundreds of music 
lovers crowded into the Palace of 
Fine Arts on May 18 to attend the 
memorial concert in honor of Mr. 
Krauss. It was sponsored by the mu- 
sicians of the orchestra, who per- 
formed without a conductor. 

The sixth concert of the season was 
directed by Henry Swoboda, a sound, 
unassuming musician. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Swoboda’s restrained personality 
did not win much sympathy from the 
local audiences. But neither was there 
the usual uncritical worship of Sergiu 
Celibidache, who conducted the re- 
maining seven programs. The Ruma- 
nian guest director showed himself, 


more than ever, a highly volatile fig- 
ure on the podium. At the same time, 
he has never done more exciting work 
in this country, perhaps because this 
year he chose music more suitable to 
his talents. His forte is in the field 
of orchestral effects, and he knows 
how to achieve exactly what he wants. 
Among his most striking readings 
were “Redes” by Silvestre Revueltas, 
“The Pines of Rome” and “Roman 
Festivals” by Respighi, Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony, and Milhaud’s “Sau- 
dades do Brazil”. He took his leave 
of Mexico with a memorable though 
highly personalized presentation of the 
Beethoven Ninth. Soloists during the 


season were Karl Freund, German 
violinist, Angelica Morales, Higinio 
Ruvalcaba, Joseph Szigeti, Jose Ka- 


han, and Franco Ferrari, the dynamic 
new concertmaster of the orchestra. 

In September and October, Georg 
Solti conducted the National Orches- 
tra at the Palace of Fine Arts. Sel- 
dom has a visiting conductor been so 
warmly greeted and so coldly dis- 
missed. Like Mr. Celibidache, Mr. 
Solti strives for effects, but without 
the Rumanian’s warm emotional ap- 
peal. The music heard during the 
fall season was highly personalized 
and at times even brilliant, but more 
geometric than musical, more forced 
than spontaneous. As an accompanist, 
Mr. Solti was dominating and over- 
bearing. His final programs were 
played to rather sparsely filled houses. 

The real star of the season was 
Walter Gieseking, who made two ap- 
pearances with the orchestra and gave 
four magnificently eloquent recitals at 
the Palace of Fine Arts. Mr. Giese- 
king is undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfying artists ever to perform in 
this city. His reception was tumultu- 
ous. 





Visiting Artists and Ensembles 


Other high points of the musical 
year were the four performances in 
March of the Salzburg Marionettes. 
Young and old alike were enchanted 
by their versions of Mozart’s “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik”, “Don Giovanni”, 
and similar musical’ treats, under the 
expert direction of Professor Herman 
Aicher. 

Although ballerina Tamara Touma- 
nova drew “standing room only” for 
an entire week during the same month 
at the Palace of Fine Arts, and was 
warmly welcomed by a public starved 
for good classical ballet, this reviewer 
found her — rather disappoint- 
ing. However, in “The Dying Swan’ 
Miss Tateueninn gave indications of 
her true talents, especially through 
her expressive and wonderfully fluid 
arm movements 

Joseph Szigeti was heard in Bellas 
Artes recitals in May, and the ever- 
popular Sigi Weissenberg gave two 
performances in June. A series of 
six chamber music concerts was also 


offered during the late spring by y 
Budapest String Quartet. 

Summer recitals mainly consiste 
appearances by local artists, includ 
Sulamita Koenigsberg and Carlos Ri 
vero, pianists ; Hermilo Novelo aj 
Enrique Serratos, violinists ; and (yi! 
lermo Helguera and Olga Zilbosn 
cellists. Justly considered as the 
promising young Mexican s olelaed 
day, all showed ample indication 
talent and technical proficiency, Nip, 
teen-year-old Jorge Mester als: 
acclaim for A... debut as a conducy 
before the National Orchestra 

Soloists for the summer seasor 
the University Symphony were Arty, 
Romero, concertmaster of the orgy 
zation; Gyorgy Sandor, pianist; [og 
fina Aguilar, contralto; T: hiya Fy 
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violinist; and Joseph Schusicr, cel 


On Oct. 14 and 18, Victoria de 
Angeles was heard in recit ils at 
Palace of Fine Arts. Th Span 
soprano completely won the hearts 
local audiences with her | vely, y 
forced vocal production,  althoy 
some of her interpretations seen, 


somewhat lacking in depth. The; 
Lener Quartet followed at he Bell 
Artes with a Beethoven cy¢ 

Among the American ar ists y 
successfully performed ir Mex 
during the past year were hie Bal 
more mezzo-soprano Leslie | rick, y 
is now touring Spain; com) oser-co 
ductor Alexander Semmler ; and 5 
nists Gerhardt Muench an Miria 
Wagner. James Sample, cor luctor 
the Erie Philharmonic, w n na 
friends and admirers for hi two a 
pearances with the Universit Orche 
tra. 

The year came to a color ul fir 
in Mexico City with seven rogram: 
during November and Dec: mber 
the modern dance group—Ba! et Mex 
cano. Choreographer Guille: no Key 
premiered his new ballet “Drew 
Shop”, an exciting but not entire 
finished work, superbly dance: by Jotx 
Sakmari in the role of the |)reamer 
The enchantingly lyric score was 
Salvador Moreno.  Rosa_ Reyna: 
“Daughter of the Yori” and (cuillem 
Arriaga’s powerful revolutionary pie 
“Zapata”, again drew enthusiastic 4 
proval. One of the most charmi 
premieres of the season was “Thre 
Mexican Toys”, choreographed 
Elena Noriega to music by Ang 
Salas. 

3ut the most challenging and art 
tically polished ballets to emerge ti 
year were both the work of Xavi 
Francis, American-born Negro dan 
and choreographer, who a been 4 
vital part of the Mexican modem 
dance movement aimost since its 
ception. Mr. Francis’s satire on ¢ 
temporary man, “The Doll and th 
Little Men”, and his yearning trea 
ment of the Adam and Eve stor 


“The Advent of Light”, were matur 


Japanese Symphony Given Premiere 


INDIANAPOLIS A third “Salute” 
concert by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, in which tape recording were 
sent to the people of a foreign nation, 
took place on Jan. 26. The previous 
recordings had been transmitted to 
Helsinki and to Seoul, Korea. The 
latest event, given at the invitation of 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice, and conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, 
included the world premiere of the 
“Symphony Tapkaara” by the Japan 
ese composer Akiro Ifucube. Based on 
folk dances of Japan, the work is 
occidental in idiom; it was well re- 
ceived by the audience. The composer 
won a first prize in Geneva in 1952 
and another in Tokyo in 1953 for his 
composition, Buddha the Human 
Being”. After the concert, tape re- 
cordings were immediately flown to 
Tokyo. 

Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Symphony of Washington, 


stimulating cotamn on the etert 
problems of humanity. 

D. C., directed the Indianapolis 5y! 
phony in the Jan. 30 and 31 concerts 
Paul Creston’s Second Symphony a 


Shostakovich’s First Symphony, Do 
new here, and Brahms’s Doulle ¢ 
ctro made up the program. Eric Ros 
enblith, concertmaster, and Gilber 
Reese, first cellist of the orchestr 
were the soloists. Mr. Mitchell ¥ 
enthusiastically applauded 1 
audience, which braved zero weal! 
to attend. 

Unusually busy in January, the 0 
chestra played 12 major concerts, 
of these in one week. Clifford Cura 
was the feted soloist on Jan. 15 a 
16 in Beethoven’s Fourth Pi: Cor 
certo. On the same progr was 
the Third Symphony of A): xand 
Tcherepnine. It was so well | eceiv' 
that Mr. Sevitzky has progra: \med 
for the orchestra’s New York concet 
at Carnegie Hall on March 6 

ELEANOR Y. | ELHA* 
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urkey Tries To Establ 


S 


ational Music Seene 


iter Western Patterns 


By IcHan K. Mimarocriu 


Turkey is 
follow- 


H'E musical scene in 


t) at of a country which, 


ing a drastic though bloodless 
revoluiion, turned its back to the 
deadening traditions of the mystic 
orient and eagerly strode toward the 


West As in everything, Turkey 


owes | cr initiation in Western music 
to the founder of her Republic, the 
late Kemal Ataturk, known as being 
a lover of the local music but aware 
that iis benumbing strains could no 
longer represent a reforming nation; 
it wa: imperative to plan the coun- 
try’s musical structure along Western 
lines. That was what he did and 
what Turkey's governments ever 
since ‘ave done. 

First, in 1923, the year of the 


Turkish Repub- 


was established 


proclaination of the 
lic, a school of music 
in Istanbul and named the Istanbul 
Municipal Conservatory. This was 
followed in two years by a Teacher’s 
Colleze set up to train music teachers 
for the schools. A much more im- 
portant organization was the State 
Conservatory in Ankara, founded in 
1936, to meet the increasing demand 
for trained musicians. For the set- 
ting up of this conservatory, an emi- 
nent musician, Paul Hindemith, was 
invited by the Turkish Government, 
and he has been instrumental in the 
development of Turkey’s musical life. 
Westernization of Music 

However, to spread western music 
among large masses of people, and to 


free them from centuries-old famil- 
iarities, was no easy task. Even more 


than the efforts of competent and 
honest individuals, time was needed 
for a full fruition of a changing men- 
tality. Turkey’s history of western- 
ization dates back only to the early 
1920's, with a prehistory of a little 


more than 80 years. The first moves 
towards European culture were begun 
in the 1840’s under the Ottoman 
Empire. 

To say that in Turkey today “great 
music” appeals only to a relatively 
small elite would be the accurate de- 
scription, in brief, of popular interest 
for what is locally called “classical 
western music” Nevertheless, this 
small elite is large enough to fill, fre- 
quently to the last seat, the concert 
halls, theatres, and opera house of the 
country. 

In Turkey today, the chief musical 
activities are restricted to Ankara and 
Istanbul. Izmir, the third biggest 
town in Turkey, actually is more con- 
cerned with trade than with music. 
However, a music school has recently 
beer. instituted there, and a_ small 
radio station, plus a semi-private con- 
cert hall, are striving to promote the 
cultire of the people. 


“ 


I: Istanbul and Ankara, concert 
hall; originally constructed for that 
Pur;ose are scarce; movie theatres 


and casinos (especially in Istanbul) 
are being used for concerts until ade- 
qua'e places for music-making are 


March, 1955 


built. In Ankara, concerts are given 
at the State Opera House, a rather 
small (around 700 seats) though very 
comfortable, neat looking, and even 
fashionable hall, and at the Audito- 
rium of the State Conservatory. 

The country has two symphony or- 


chestras—the Presidential Philhar- 
monic of Ankara and the Istanbul 
City Symphony. The Presidential 


orchestra is the oldest (125 years) 
musical institution of Turkey. It is 
a continuation of the Imperial Court 
Orchestra under the Ottoman sultans. 
Actually, its performances confirm the 
saying, “there are no poor orchestras 
and good orchestras, only poor con- 
ductors and good conductors”. The 
present conductor of the group is 
Haymo Tauber. He took the baton 
last year, but failed to satisfy the 
majority of critics and audiences. 
They remember how good the orches- 
tra used to sound under such guest 
conductors as Hermann Scherchen, 
Hans Rosbaud, George Weldon, or 
Clarence Raybould. The repertoire 
of the orchestra is conservative. Music 
composed after 1900 almost never 
finds its way through a limited batch 
of standard works belonging to clas- 
sic and romantic periods. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra are all govern- 
ment employees, their salaries and 
promotions being established not on 
the basis of qualification, but on 
years of service. Nevertheless, they 
all are well-trained instrumentalists 
giving their best under able con- 
ductors. 

On the other hand, the Istanbul or- 
chestra, formerly nz amed the Orches- 
tra of Istanbul Philharmonic Society, 
is a much younger organization. 
Though its members are generally 
considered to be on a par with those 
of the Ankara group, their perform- 
ances are acknowledged to be better. 
This is due to the efforts of Cemal 
Resit Rey, perhaps the best conductor 


now living in Turkey and one ot 
rurkey’s foremost composers and 
pianists. 


Both orchestras give regular con- 
certs during the season, sometimes as- 
sisted by foreign soloists of renown. 
Istanbul is luckier in this respect, and 
it gradually is becoming a port of 
call for touring artists. However, 
during the 1953-54 season, Ankara 
music lovers had the opportunity to 
hear such artists as Wilhelm Kempff, 
Halina Czerny-Stefanska, Shura Cher- 
kassky, and Joaquin Rodrigo. Mr. 
Cherkassky’s recital was arranged by 
the American Embassy and was im- 
mensely successful. The proceedings 
went to the families of Turkish sol- 
diers who fell in Korea. 

Other musical activity consists 
chiefly of concerts by Turkish artists, 
or by foreign musicians holding 
teaching jobs in Turkey. The Ankara 
Conservatory gives considerable impe- 
tus to the musical life of the capital 
city by arranging a series of concerts 
every season and featuring the above- 


Lorna Moss- 
ford and Rob- 
ert Lunnon 
dance in Ad- 
nan Saygun’s 
“Kerem”, the 
first ‘Turkish 
opera of im- 
portance 


mentioned musicians. A memorable 
concert in this series was one joining 
the forces of violinist Licco Amar, 
pianist Eduard Zuckmayer, and cellist 
Martin Bochmann. Mr. Amar, a 
Hungarian-born Turkish violinist who, 
prior to his arrival in Turkey, was 
the founder of the Amar String 
Quartet, which included Paul Hinde- 
mith, played Prokofieff’s Sonata in F 


minor, Op. 80, which was followed 
by Mr. Bochmann’s interpretation of 
Honegge -r’s Sonatine. The three mu 


sicians also gave an outstanding per 


formance of Schubert’s Trio in E flat 
major, Op. 100. 
This was one of the rare instances 


that a Turkish concert 
cluded contemporary works. Among 
other such rarities were two concerts 
that the newly-founded string orches 
tra of Ankara’s Helikon Art Society 
gave last season. Authoritatively con 
ducted by Bulent Arel, the orchestra 
offered enthusiastic performances of 
works by Debussy, Roussel, Respighi, 
Hindemith, 3arber, Sutermeister, 
Ilhan Usmanbas, and Arel himself 


program in 


First Turkish Opera 


In 1936, the 
Conservatory 


year the Ankara State 
was established, an 
opera section was also set up. Five 
vears later, the first Turkish operatic 
team was performing Mozart’s “Bas 
tien and Bastienne”’. In 1948, the 
State Opera House was inaugurated, 
and regular performances have been 
given ever since during the season 
The State Opera, in whose develop 
ment the role of Carl Ebert was con- 
siderable, now has an expanding rep- 
ertoire including mostly such stand 
ards as “Cosi Fan Tutte”, “Fidelio”, 
“Madama ~ pag “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”, “La Traviata”, “Tiefland” 
“Die Fledermaus”, etc. In 1952-53, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Consul” 
was given with great success. The 
same year saw the first opera of im 


portance by a Turkish composer, 
Adnan Saygun’s “Kerem”, based on 
an ancient and mystic Turkish legend 
All are sung in Turkish. 

The Turkish lyric theatre already 
has singers of international renown, 
including Leyla Gencer and Ferhan 
Onat, sopranos; and Vedat Giirten 
and Orhan Giinek, baritones. (Mr. 
Giinek is no longer a member of the 
State Opera.) Among other distin- 
guished artists are Atifet Usmanbas 
and Suna Korad, sopranos; Nevzat 
Cidamli and — Sevgen,. tenors; 
and Ayhan Baran, basso. 


A local journalist has recently eulo 
gized the Turkish opera as “A child 
prodigy, 16 years old”. In fact, Tur- 
key’s only operatic team today may 
have the aspect of a child prodigy 
rather than that of an accomplished 
artist. However, opera is taken se 
riously in this country, with a lot of 
hard work poured into it, which makes 
one feel sure of its future. 

Also within the framework of An- 
kara Conservatory is a ballet school. 





assisted by 


Mimaroglu 


It it headed by Beatrice Appleyard, 
two other British dancer 
Mossford and Robert Lunnor 
Dame Ninette de Valois, of Sadler’ 
Wells, visits Turkey 
time an been 
pressed 

When I say that contemporary mu 
sic is seldom performed in ° 


Lorna 


tron time 
LI 
tavorab! 


has 


I include works by Turkish composers 
as well. There are many reasons for 
this: the difficulty of the scores; the 
reluctance of the orchestras and indi 
vidual soloists to invest time and hard 
work in new music when they cat 
easily turn out the tried-and-true 
standards with much better results; 
the lack of popular interest in modert 
Turkish music, et For example, 
during the 1953-54 season, less than 
a dozen Turkish works were playe 


in symphony concerts and_ recitals 





These included the first performan 
of Nevit Kodalli’s “Ataturk” Or 
torio, Ilhan Usmanbas’s “Little Night 
Music”, and Bulent Arel’s “Baga 
telles” for string orchestra, repre 
senting Turkey’s youngest and prob 
ably most prominent composers 

A group of five composers fort 
Turkey’s elder generation (thougl 
their ages do not exceed 50) are 
called the “Turkish Five”. They are 
Necil Kazim Akses, Hasan Ferit Al- 
nar, Ulvi Cemal Erkin, Cemal Resit 
Rey, and Ahmet Adnan Saygun. T} 
were the first to compose in the west 


ern idiom, though their 
permeated with Turkish folklore ar 
ancient Turkish classical 1 

are better known than the above 


named younger composers wl (ex 
cluding Kodalli) almost never allow 
the coweur locale to find a place in 
their music, and even refuse to par- 
ticipate in a contest specifying the 


composition of a dance suite f 
Turkish material. Bulent Arel is the 
Turkish representative of the twelve 


tone school, and his “Bagatelles” ever 
puzzled some would-be modert 
minded listeners. His Song Cycle 
French poems by Rainer Maria Rilke 
was much better received, due p1 
ably to some extra-musical reasor 


Singers always influence the Tur 
audiences more than do the instru 
mentalists. And the singer in that 
case happened to be Leyla Gencet 
American audiences may have at 
opportunity to get in closer nta 
with modern ‘Turkish mus 
Facsimiles of orig 
been sent by the radio brat 
Turkish Press, Broadcasting at 
Tourist Department, to Leopold St 
kowski for possible 


New York next fall 


rinal score ive 


perici ance 


MacDowell Association 
Elects Sweeney President 


The directors of the Edward Mac 
Dowell Association have announced 
that pane Johnson Sweeney, director 


hz is been 
associati n 


of the ( ruggenheim Museum, 
elected president of the 
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considerable number of musicians 
would qualify for admission to a 
United National International 
Symphony Orchestra. Witness also, 
and particularly, the phenomenal 
success which some soloists from 


























these countries have scored here N art 
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many Asiatic musicians would be — scribers and have come to rely on Rockland, Me. general manager in charge of the Dolore: 
likely to qualify for a place in your good magazine for help in Since everyone at  MusicAL supplementary season. ty oft 
such an orchestra?” May I indi- producing a weekly music column America knows what Mr. Marti- a 
ate ‘ wai i P wie - are 4 ; ‘ = > Courier- iro ' rae : ‘ . casio! 
cate that, as a matter of fact, there for our local paper, the Courte nelli’s first name is, we can only Notables on the Air 
are, and have been for years, con- Gazette. state that calling him Giuseppe in- ~ 
servatories and academies of music Perhaps I am “sticking my neck stead of Giovanni amounts to an Feodor Chaliapin, recently re ene 
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Turkey, Japan, etc., employing so- issue. Under “Personalities” you ciated Press report, which was ap- with the General Motors Sym 
called Western methods of music show a picture of Licia Albanese parently in error. Mr. Casals’ mar- phony under Alexander Smallens.§ tgler | 
making and teaching. I hardly and Giuseppe Martinelli - should riage with Susan Metcalf was never On Feb. 17, the orchestra ff frst mus 
need point out that these countries this not be Giovanni Martinelli? officially dissolved; Francisca Cap- was conducted by Hans_ kindler,ff has been 
have at least one, if not more, I have heard Martinelli many times’ devilla, whose funeral the cellist with  Bronislaw Huberman as 3th ann 
symphony orchestras performing in the past and feel sure that the attended in Spain, was his lifelong soloist in the first movement of the 
“Western” music. Certainly in picture is of him, although I have friend and housekeeper. — Tue Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and Nic 
these countries, among others, a not seen him in many years. EpITOR. works of Chopin and Sarasate . =e 
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EN artists and staff members of the Metro- 
politan Opera were honored last month for 
2% to 30 years of service with the company. 
wenty-year aw ards were given to Pietro Cimara, 
onductor ; Thelma Votipka, soprano; and Charles 
@, tenor. 
+ . : 

Lily Pons was honored at a Lotos Clu) 
dinner on March 1 as “an outstanding ex- 
ponent from the world of opera and be- 
cause of her unflagging readiness to tour 
the theater of operations to entertain Allied 
troops” Members of the Albanese Mu- 
sical (lub tendered a testimonial dinner t 
Licia Albanese at New York's Hotel Edi- 
gon 08 March 19. 

. . . 
Tito Schipa recently appeared in an Italian and 
Neapolitan festival, held in cities throughout Bel- 
gum, as a representative of the Italian govern- 
ment. bic is currently singing in performances of 
“Werthe:’ and “Lucia di Lammermoor” in Lucca, 
and shor'!ly goes to Spain for a long concert tour. 

. . . 

Jernie Tourel has been engaged to give 
two <ong recitals at the Edinburgh Festival 
in September. She will be heard during the 
sumicr at the Berkshire Festival and in 
seric. at Ravinia and Hollywood Bowl. Fol- 
lowins Edinburgh, she will remain abroad 

| supple for icr annual fall tour of Europe 








Loren-o Alvary will fly to Genoa at the end 
Wr ting by of the 1 nth to sing three performances of Bars n 
eat on gp Ochs “Der Rosenkavalier” at the Carlo Felice 
ticket sub Theater. He will be the first non-Italian to sing 
it:te a the role in Italian. Mr. Alvary will return in 
mid-April to rejoin the Metropolitan Opera on its 
© include spring tour. 
4s general o*- ~* 


Ht Casazza Eugene List celebrated his 20th year as 
ins in his concert artist with a recital in Watertown, 


it general S.D., on March 8. He made his debut cat 
isiness ad Carnegie Hall in 1935, with the New York 

1 johnson Philharmonic-Symphony 

> assistant SS e 

ec of thef Delores Wilson is being honored by her home 


‘ity of Philadelphia, which has designated March 
sas “Dolores Wilson Day” and will observe the 


ccasion with appropriate ceremonies. 
. . . 
Frantz Proschowski was awarded «au 


pa bs hon rary Doctor of Music degree by the 
, Southern College of Fine Arts at Houston 
lis season m January 

ors Sym ~- = z 

Smallens 


Isler Solomon, one of the founders and _ the 
orchestra 


first musical director of the Lansing Symphony, 
hindler, § has been invited to conduct this orchestra in its 

rman asf} 3th anniversary celebration on April 17. 

nt of the oe 

certo and Nicanor Zabaleta flew fo Paris on 

asate . March 8 for a two-month tour of Europe 

He will make television and recital appear- 

ances in the French capital and will then 

roronto. go to London for further television en- 

7 gagements and his sixth BBC concert. He 

e Tidende, will also play recitals and fill orchestra 


dates in Germany and Italy before return- 





ly Express ing to the United States via Iceland, where 

ve. de lb concerts are scheduled. In June he leaves 
on a three-month swing through South 

America. 

t, Berlin oe 

ial Lucine Amara sang two major roles in one day 
itgart. | 7 . ‘ : rd s 
g last month, Donna Elvira in a matinee of “Don 


estraat 11,8 Giovanni” at the Metropolitan and the title role 
nthe American Opera Societv’s evening perform- 


farconi 28,§ ance of “Iphigénie en Tauride” on Feb. 12. 


. . . 
flan _ Valarie Lamoree wil! be soprano soloist 
Rome. m Willy Burkhard’s “Isaiah’s Vision”, 
agle 69-4, when the Swiss composer's work is given 
4 its American premiere, at Carnegie Hall on 
: ‘ul 3. 
, 450 Rua he dees 
2 Evening Yoko Kono, 24-year-old Japanese pianist, is be- 
4 leved to be the first Oriental artist to win an 


_, § Pen international competition, the “Viotti” at 
a Victori## Vercelli, Italy. Her award includes 27 concert 
thgagements in that country, beginning with an 
tockholm § appearance as soloist with the La Scala Orchestra. 
Rue é& atin eto 
lrese Horvath, young American soprano, was 
Neard in the title role of Janacek’s opera “Jenufa” 
in Kiel, Germany. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Benno Moiseiwitsch relax in the 
lounge of the Andrea Doria, during their recent 
crossing from Gibraltar to New York 





Bartlett and Robertson 


continued from page 10 


a mellow repose and good-will bearing out 
what they say: that in years of contact with 
thousands of people in that formal yet intimate 
relationship that binds artist to audience, 
across the footlights and the tall glasses after- 
ward, a little of each person has somehow 
rubbed off and remained. Such a_ residuum 
makes for humility, and that is reflected in 
their attitude toward their work. 

They have enjoyed many honors. The Royal 
Academy of Music made them Fellows. Ben- 
jamin Britten, Carlos Surinach, Alan Hovha 
ness, Lennox Berkeley, Sir Arthur Bliss, and 
Sir Arnold Bax have composed  two-piano 
pieces especially for them. They were chosen 
to introduce the Poulenc Concerto, Milhaud’s 
“Scaramouche” Suite, Martinu’s Suite of Czech 
Dances, Copland’s “Danzon Cubano”, David 
Diamond's “American” Concerto, and the Stra 
vinsky Concerto, in England; next season they 
will offer the first performances of Surinach’s 
suite “Flamenquerias” and a Hovhaness work 
as yet untitled. In 1938 at Queen's Hall, 
London, they performed the Brahms “Lieb« 
slieder Waltzes’ under Arturo Toscanini, 
which they still regard as the high-water mark 
of their career. The Oxford University Press 
publishes a ‘““Two-Piano Series” of close to 50 
pieces edited by them, including many they 
have personally discovered. 

Success and recognition have only strength- 
ened Bartlett and Robertson in their deter 
mination to treat duo-pianism as an enduring 
art rather than a recent vogue. “We prefei 
going back to original two-piano works rather 
than making arrangements,” they say. “We'd 
like to assemble a literature for the young 
pianists who will follow. And there are. sur- 
prisingly many original works for two key 
boards, not to mention four hands. Interest 
in this instrumental form is not recent. 
Couperin was seized by it; so was the 17th- 
century Pachelbel, whom Bach admired. 
Probably the oldest example is in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book: one out of the perhaps 
500 numbers is for two keyboards!” 

“We make arrangements, too,” Rae Robert- 
son continues, “and of course my wife com- 
poses. In general we feel that music obviously 
conceived in terms of a particular instrumental 
color, or relying heavily on a certain colo 
range, does not transfer very successfully to 
another medium.” 

“In other words, we do not as a rule en- 





Italian Line 


The Little Singers of Paris enjoy a moment of 
relaxation with the visiting Les Compagnons de 
la Chanson over the French equivalent of 
billiards. The Little Singers will begin their 
American tour on Sept. 23 in Washington’s 
Constitution Hall. The tour, which will last 12 
weeks instead of the two weeks previously 
announced, will include cities in the East, 
Midwest, and the Province of Quebec 


dorse transcriptions of Chopin or Richard 
Strauss or Rimsky-Korsakoff,” explains Ethel 
Bartlett. Her husband is well acquainted with 
arrangements of the Russian master of orches 
tration, together with Rimsky’s friend Tchai 
kovsky and pupil Stravinsky, having served 
shortly after their marriage as pianist to Ta 
mara Karsavina and the Diaghileff Ballet. In 
those early vears he also took work in theaters 
and caflés—a far cry from the life of some of 
his brothers, two of whom became ministers 
in Aberdeen and Dundee! 

It did not take long for their 
sicianship and ingratiating personalities to win 
Bartlett and Robertson their first following 
in Europe and then in America. For a quartet 


sincere mu 


century since then, they quite literally have 
made beautiful music together Today they 
laugh over many an amusing incident—the 


recital in Leyden where, owing to tricky acous 
tics, they played for an entire evening without 
being able to hear each other's piano, or those 
in Duluth and Santander, alike only in that 
both were performed in total darkness due to 
power failures. There have also been moving 
occasions neither will soon forget 

“One of them was in Holland,” Rae Rob 

relates. ‘“That was the scene of our 
first big success, so we've always had a special 
fondness for the Dutch.” 

“They're marvelous people,” declares Ethel 
sartiett. ““As audiences they're not so demon 
strative as some, but deeply appreciative. When 
they really like you they have a custom olf 
rising spontaneously to their feet at the inter 
val and applauding for minutes on end.” 

“That's what they did when we return 
The Hague for our first appearance after the 
war. We must have been among the first old 
friends they had seen for a long, long time 
her husband said. 

His wife smiled reminiscently. ““There was 
no heat,” she said at length. “I remember 
wearing a fur jacket throughout the program 
the orchestra players had on coats and mufflers! 
It was so cold that the piano keys stuck, ind 
our breath blew in front of us like steam. But 
the audience didn’t mind. When the first part 
of the concert was over they stood up and 
clapped and clapped, and many of them were 
weeping. 

“It was very stirring,” added her husband, 
and looked at his wife. “Not long after that 
they named a tulip after her.” 
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RECITALS in new yore 





Vladimir Havsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 7 


Virtuosity proved to be the order 
of the evening in this recital by Vladi- 
mir Havsky. He possesses an abund- 
ance of technical facility, power, and 
endurance, and his preference for the 
bravura style of playing was con- 
stantly in evidence. 

The program was a 
and featured such works as_ the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata and 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition.” The Moussorgsky gave the 
pianist full opportunity to display his 
technical gifts. More important, he 
managed to make the work interesting. 
Outstanding sections were “Tuileries”, 

3allet of Unhatched Chickens”, and 
“The Market Place at Limoges”. 

Mr. Havsky was less successful with 
the Beethoven sonata, though he pos- 
sessed the needed strength and dy- 
namic range to perform this tempestu- 
ous composition. His conception of the 
sonata lacked warmth and poetry; and 
brilliance is not the approach to the 
variations of the second movement, 
which sounded rather like a Czerny 
etude. The tempo of the last move- 
ment was too fast: The composer 
indicates Allegro ma non troppo, not 
Prestissimo, and thus the Presto coda 
lost its concluding weight and meaning. 

Mozart’s Menuetto and Gigue and 
Haydn’s Sonata in E flat opened the 
program, but again poetry and a feel- 
ing for the classical style were sacri- 
ficed for virtuosity. The pianist dis- 
played more sympathy for the im- 
pressionism of Debussy with the vg 
ing of three Preludes. —F. M. Jr. 


familiar one 


Barbara Custance, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 


Barbara Custance revealed most of 
her assets as a pianist in the first half 
of the program and her liabilities in 
the second. On the credit side, her 
playing had an intimate personal qual- 
ity; she drew a caressing, singing 
tone from the piano; her chords were 
pleasantly plangent and her runs nicely 
shaded Her liabilities, most apparent 
in the Brahms B minor Rhapsody and 
in the Liszt E major Polonaise, were 
an unreliable memory and a lack of 
technical security. 

Although her playing of the Bach- 
Siloti Organ Prelude in G minor, the 
Bach C minor Fantasia, and two Scar- 
latti sonatas was stylistically more 
appropriate to nineteenth-century than 
to eighteenth-century music, it was 
pianistically effective. Miss Custance 
was heard to best advantage in the 
first and second movements of Bee- 
thoven’s D minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2. Despite some technical slips, the 
dramatic juxtaposition of moods in 
the opening Allegro were clearly real- 
ized, and the Adagio was played with 
expressive innigkeit. The pianist was 
also heard in three intermezzos by 
Brahms, two preludes by Shostako- 
vich, and a berceuse by Grovlez. 


—R. K. 


Grace Harrington, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 9 


Grace Harrington’s recital, her first 
here since her Town Hall debut in 
1952, turned out to be one of the 
highlights of the season. Miss Har- 
rington’s technical command of the 
piano was second to none that I have 
heard among younger pianists. She 
has a natural flair for the keyboard, 
and no matter how fast the passage, 
or how wide the skips, her fingers 
were always where they were sup- 
posed to be and with apparently plen- 
ty of time to spare to get them there. 
That kind of control, with the result- 
ant effortless ease in playing, is rare 
indeed, and for this young pianist it 
was but a means to an end, for her 


16 


interpretative powers and musical en- 
dowments were on a par with her 
technical accomplishments. 

In the opening Passacaglia by Wal- 
ter Piston, Miss Harrington drew on 
a rich vein of sonorities to demon- 
trate a wide range of dynamics at her 
control. Haydn’s seldom heard and 
rather intricate Sonata in C, listed 
in the program as No. 42, was, as 
she played it, a model of how eight- 
eenth-century piano music should 
sound on a modern instrument. It was 
small-scaled, exquisitely proportioned, 
and tonally beautiful throughout. 

She managed to make every note of 
Brahms’s uncompromising Variations 
on an Original Theme, Op. 21, No. 1, 
incandescent, and _ that master’s 
Scherzo in E flat minor, Op. 4, she 
tossed off with a fire and brilliancy 
that bordered on the demonic. This 
was Brahms playing worthy of a 
Backhaus. Miss Harrington’s crown- 
ing achievement was her dramatic and 
rhythmically exciting performance of 
the Bartok Sonata, a work that chal- 
lenges a pianist on all counts. Every 
note was played as though it were part 
of her very being. The young pianist, 
who was one of the finalists in the 
Rachmaninoff Awards contest several 
years ago, further demonstrated her 
versatility by her sensitive playing of 
a Chopin group consisting of the G 
major Nocturne. Op. 37, No. 2, three 
mazurkas, and the Andante Spianato e 
Grande Polonaise. —R. K 


Thomas Darson, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 12 (Debut) 


Thomas Darson in his debut recital 
revealed himself to be a pianist of 
considerable talent. He is not yet a 
finished artist, but given more time, 
experience, and training he may well 
become a noteworthy pianist. Mr. Dar- 
son possessed a warm tone and tech- 
nical facility. Rapid passage work came 
easily for him, sometimes so easily 
that his fingers tended to run away 
with him. Some excellent piano play- 
ing, both from a technical and musical 
standpoint, characterized the opening 
Beethoven group, which included the 
Sonata, Op. 78; Rondo a Capriccio, 
Op. 129; and the “Les Adieux” So- 
nata, Op. 8la. The last, in particular, 
was played with confidence and un- 
derstanding. Tonally the sonata was 
poetically colored, though the second 
movement was too Chopinesque in 
phrasing. 

The premiere of George Martin’s 
Sonata provided the novelty of the 
evening. The work displayed a medley 
of styles ranging from Rachmaninoff 
to Ravel, but contained some effective 
piano writing. It opened with a short 
meditative movement followed by a 
quasi-march. The final movement, 
Presto, was in the typical modern toc- 
cata style. Mr. Darson, to whom the 
composition was dedicated, performed 
the sonata most creditably. 

Book I of Albéniz’s “Iberia” con- 
cluded the first part of the program. 
“Corpus Christi in Seville” was not- 
able for the fluid piano tone that Mr. 
Darson produced in the coda. The 
main fault of the interpretation was 
that the music appeared as fragments 
rather than an integrated whole. 
Three Chopin etudes, which closed 
the program, proved to be the least 
successful part of the evening. The 
A minor, Op. 25, No. 11, was char- 
acterized by too great a predominance 
of bass, and the E major, Op. 10, No. 
3 emphasized Mr. Darson’s habit of 
not always playing his left hand to- 
gether with his right. —F. M. Jr. 


Marilyn Neeley, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 13, 2:30 (Debut) 


The pianism of 16-year-old Mari- 
lvn Neeley is obviously in a formative 





Grace 


Harrington 


stage. As a musical personality she 
was shy and did not play with much 
originality—an example being the 
Bach Partita in B flat, No. 1. Much 
can be done, in a piece that repeats 
its two parts throughout, to bring 
variety and interest to it. The Men- 
uet was especially unimaginative; 
Miss Neeley played it all the same 
way. 

Still, at this stage of the game, she 
has quite a bit on the credit side—a 
formidable technique and an agreeable 
tone quality (as demonstrated in the 
Mozart Sonata in A minor, K. 310). 
Evidently the MacDowell “First 
Modern Suite’, Op. 16, meant more 
to Miss Neeley for she played it with 
a certain spirit and warmth. She 
closed her recital with Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner”. —M. D. L. 
Berkshire Quartet 

Town Hall, Feb. 13, 5:30 


At the 14th concert of the Concert 
Society’s second season in New York, 
the Berkshire Quartet opened the 
program with Beethoven’s Quartet in 
E minor, Op. 59, No. 2, the second 
of the ‘ ‘Rasoumovsky” quartets. The 
Berkshire ensemble is made up of 
Urico Rossi and Albert Lazan, violins ; 
David Dawson, viola; and_ Fritz 
Magg, cello. Their performance was 
sensitive and very alive, emotionally 
speaking. For my taste, there was too 
much fluctuation in their dynamics, 
and the playing was prevailingly too 
thin and delicate for the musical tex- 
ture, but the four artists obviously 
knew exactly what they were about. 
The pattern of the musical thought 
was always clear, and their treatment 
of detail was vivid without making 
the music sound fragmentary. 

Paul Doktor and Beveridge Web- 
ster gave a warm and deeply eloquent 
performance of Brahms’s Sonata in 
E flat major, Op. 120, No. 2, for 
Viola and Piano. The final work was 
Mendelssohn’s seldom-heard Sextet in 
F major, Op. 110, for Piano, Violin, 
Two Violas, Cello, and Double Bass. 
It was dashingly played by Mr. Web- 
ster, members of the Berkshire Quar- 
tet, Mr. Doktor, and Homer Mensch. 
The piano part is extremely brilliant, 
and Mr. Webster obviously enjoyed 
it. The music is somewhat loose and 
lightweight in content, but melodious, 
beautifully scored, and charming. 


Wilhelm Backhaus, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13 


To hear Wilhelm Backhaus play 
Beethoven’s “Diabelli Variations 
(like hearing Wanda S ccitundes play 
the Bach “Goldberg” Variations) is 
one of the supreme musical experi- 
ences of our time. Nor did the huge 
audience that packed Carnegie Hall 
for this recital give the slightest sign 
of being perplexed by this colossal 
work. For Mr. Backhaus played it 
with such sovereign technical com- 
mand and musical insight that every 
variation was not only fascinating in 
itself but part of a continuous thread. 

The more one listens, the more one 
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marvels at the fantasy, the | oldness 
of imagination, the intellectual nergy, 
and the depths of feeling th.t Bee. 
thoven poured into this chair of 3 
masterpieces. Nor did a sing] mood, 
a single inflection, a single st and of 
significant detail escape Mr. Back- 
haus. He has lived with this n usic go 
long that he can play it with c mplete 
spontaneity, throwing off wha’ others 
could achieve only with supr« ne ef- 
fort. His treatment of the tw  fugal 
variations was a case in poi :. The 
one was a marvel of slow, si stained 
counterpoint in singing sty! ; the 
other an almost matchless p ece of 
bravura, which projected the a. chitec- 
ture of the fugue with mag uificent 
power and clarity. 

Mr. Backhaus began the recital 
with Beethoven’s Sonata No. ‘. in F 
major, Op. 10, No. 2. Not since the 
days of Rater Schnabel have | heard 
it so eloquently performed, and, like 
Schnabel, he took the final Presto fu- 
gato at an exciting clip, without ob- 
scuring its contrapuntal design. The 
Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78, was 
played with a delicacy of toucli, sinu- 
osity of phrasing, and poetic freedom 
that revealed Backhaus in an intimate 
mood. With the Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 57 (the “Appassionata”) he re- 
turned to the heroic vein. Nothing 
could have been more moving than 
his nobly meditative conception of the 
slow movement ; and he never allowed 
the swirling passions of the first and 
last movements to degenerate into hys- 
teria. The audience contained a Who's 
Who? of the artistic world, all of 
whom paid tribute to a man who is in 
the fullest sense a master. R. S. 


Radio City Music Hall Ensemble 
Classic String Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 14 


This concert sponsored by the En- 
core Artists presented the Radio City 
Hall Brass Ensemble; the Classic 
String Quartet; Earl Schuster, oboist; 
and Ashley Miller, organist. The 
brass ensemble contributed Monte- 
verdi’s Suite for Five Brasses and 
short pieces by Holborne as well as 
William Kraft’s Suite for Brass 
Ouartet. Assisted by Mr. Schuster, 
the Classic Quartet was heard in oboe 
quintets by Bax and Robert Mclride. 
Both ensembles performed Gab: ieli’s 
Canzoni in Echo for ten instrut rents 
and organ. F 


New York College of Music 
Carl Fischer Hall, Feb. 14 


The New York College of Music 
presented first pe .rformances of com- 
positions by members of the fa ulty 
at a concert and broadcast in co-opef- 
ation with the 16th annual WNYC 
American Music Festival. The per- 
formers included members of the ‘ac- 
ulty, several guests, and member of 
the Knickerbocker Chamber Plavers. 
The traditionalism of the music was 
astonishing—not that writing in hat 
idiom is objectionable in itself if it 1s 
well done. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ORCHESTRAS in ew York 





onteux Conducts 
chaikovsky Program 


Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux, 
conducting Vera Franceschi, pianist. 
“gmegie Hall, Feb. 9: 


“Hlamiet”’ Variations from ‘“Mo- 
wartiana’; ‘ ‘Fantaisie de Concert” 
for Piano and Orchestra; Sym- 
phony No. 6 (Pathétique)........ 
A eeeptesy Tchaikovsky 


Tchaikovsky’s versatility is to be 
jimired—he can be cute and playful, 
hecan be sensitive and arch-passionate. 
The “Hamlet” Overture and the vari- 
gions from the “Mozartiana” suite 
illustrate’ this, but the more curious 
combination is in the “Pathétique”. 
Here is a work that contains real 
abric, but even here when 
e-song” of the first move- 
ment enters, the symphony stops for 
a while’ Pierre Monteux is fully 
aware o! this and played it to the hilt, 


for any ‘ess convincing interpretation 
would ¢< scredit the piece. The 5/4 
moveme: | was a tour de force, as it 


aways i ; the third, with its scherzo- 
match «ombination, had a_ brilliant 
efect. ‘1 his movement is remarkable 
in that .t is all based on a funda- 


mentally undistinguished idea and yet 
through Tchaikovsky’s skill remains 
am excit: 1g virtuoso piece. All of this, 
incident: ily, is just how much Mr. 
Monteu» makes one aware of Tchai- 
kovsky. The maestro does with a 
minimum of effort what many con- 
ductors attempt with extreme gesticu- 


lation. And what clarity of instruction 
isgiven to the players! In the lament- 
ing Finale of the symphony he com- 
municated great feeling. 

The “Fantaisie de Concert” is a 
piece in which the piano soloist is tech- 
nically obliged to go through hell and 
high water to come out nowhere. 
There is very little music in the work, 
but it is as shining, blatant, and “pro- 
fessional” as a composer can get. Miss 
Franceschi was equal to it in brilliance, 
though it was sometimes at the ex- 
pense of beauty of tone. But what 
matter’ This is the kind of stuff that 
has to be romped through with utter 
abandon. The pianist tossed it off and 
widently had a good time doing it. 








Myra Hess Heard 
In Brahms Concerto 


New York Philharmonic- Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10: 


Overture, “Il Fanatico per gli An- 
tichi Romani” cnc sauvend Cimarosa 
Symphony No. 3, G minor, Op. 42 
q .. Roussel 
Concerto for Piano in D minor..... 
Brahms 


Mr. Mitropoulos gave a high-ten- 
sion performance of the Roussel sym- 
phony. If, as the program notes said, 
Rousse! was a man who loved life 
“without loudness” what, one wonders, 
would he have thought of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ thunderous and overwhelming 
climaxes? It is, however, an opulent 
score and can stand that kind of over- 
blowing much better than the Cima- 
fosa overture, which got pretty much 
the same kind of treatment. The over- 
ture is from a long forgotten opera. 
Written in concertante style, some- 
what Mozartian in character, it is not 
without a certain effervescence. 

In contrast to his penchant for 
blatant sonorities in these works, Mr. 
Mitr)poulos saw to it that the or- 
chestra never overshadowed Dame 
Myr: Hess’s playing in the Brahms 
First Piano Concerto. Dame Myra, 
playi g from score with a page-turner 

sid her, took the first movement at 
a slower pace than is usually heard. 
This gave the movement a spacious 
gtaneur that was surprisingly effec- 
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tive while robbing it of some of its 
most exciting moments. The singing 
quality of her tone was always in 
evidence, and it was as lyricist rather 
than as virtuoso that the pianist con- 
ceived and played the work. The 
members of the orchestra under Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ sympathetic guidance 
gave as luminous a performance of the 
orchestral portions of the score as 
anyone could desire. Soloist and con- 
ductor received an ovation after the 
performance. —R. K 


De Los Angeles Soloist 
With Pittsburgh Symphony 


A distinguished performance of 
3eethoven’s Eighth Symphony and an 


utterly captivating rendition of four 
songs from Turina’s “Canto a Se- 
villa” by Victoria de los Angeles 


were the highlights of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony’s third annual visit to New 
York, on Feb. 11 in Carnegie Hall 
A large audience was on hand, des- 
pite the extreme inclemency of the 
weather, to greet the Pittsburgh play- 
ers and William Steinberg, their emi- 
nent conductor, and it was rewarded 
by one of the finest concerts ever of- 
fered here by visitors from west of 
the Alleghenies. I rarely have heard 
so perceptive a reading of the Eighth 
Symphony of Beethoven as Mr. Stein- 
berg’s. In the wrong hands, the 
Eighth can be a fairly dull piece. But 
Mr. Steinberg handled it delicately, 
underlined its formal simplicity, gave 
it a rhythmic lilt and skillfully dis- 
played the sunny, bucolic features that 
are the essence of the work. He had 
the full understanding and coopera- 
tion of his orchestra in these matters, 
and together they delivered a master- 
ful performance. 
Singing in a transporting Spanish 
style with the fascinating liquid dic- 
tion of which she is complete mistress, 
Miss De los Angeles enraptured every- 
one with the four songs from Joa- 
quin’s Turina’s colorful cycle evoking 
his native Seville. These songs, which 
were new to New York, have the very 
touch and taste of native Spanish mu- 
sic in its most elegant and felicitious 
form, and they paint pictures of the 
Easter pageant, the fountains of the 
park, the mysterious phantom and the 
bell. tower of the cathedral in rich, de- 
licious colors, which Miss De los An- 
geles intuitively knows how to intone. 
It was singing perfect of its kind, and 
the soprano received an ovation. 
Deft performances of Elgar’s “En- 
igma” Variations and excerpts from 
the third act of “Die Meistersinger” 
brought the program to a resounding 
conclusion. —R. E. 


Pelletier Conducts 
Young People’s Concert 


Members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Wilfred Pelletier 
conducting. Senior Chorus, High 
School of Music and Art. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 12, 11:00: 


pibmphie pty Carpenter 
. Barber 


“Song of Freedom” 
“Adagio for Strings’ . 
“Times Square” from “On the Town” 
nee PU RNS Sone ts Cned es Bernstein 
“Temaen Capea” oss.cvcceness ( ‘opland 
Overture, -“‘An American in Paris” 
6cseas Gershwin 
Group of patriotic songs 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” 


Sousa 


If listening to serious American 
music can be a chore, then the young 
audience assembled for this concert 
seemed not to be aware of that fact. 
All the selections were melodious and 
rhythmic—the Bernstein and Gershwin 
pieces in the jazzy idiom that is im- 
possible to resist except in theory. But 
it was still contemporary music that 
everyone was listening to with all the 
signs of enjoyment, from the quite 





William 
Steinberg 





intense Barber work to the rollicking 
“American in Paris”. Mr. Pelletier 
was concerned with keeping the some- 
times quite subtle rhythmic patterns 
clear and the melodies apparent to all. 
Copland’s “Danzon Cubano” gets 
really involved rhythmically, but it did 
not faze the audience at all. The pro- 
gram closed on a rather conventional 
note; everybody sang “America the 
Beautiful” and “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean”, and the flavor of all 
the eighth-grade classrooms in the 
world seemed to creep into the hall 
- 7% 
Monteux Presents 
Sessions Suite 


Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12, 


2:0: 


Overture to “The Magic Flute” 
“The Swan of Tuonela”......Sibelius 
Symphony No. | Seepage Schumann 
Suite from “The Black Maskers” 
Sessions 
Stravinsky 


. Mozart 


Suite from “Petrouchka” 


In these days, when American or- 
chestral music is being seriously neg- 
lected, it is an especial pleasure to 
hear a work by a leading native com- 
poser so masterfully conducted as 
Pierre Monteux conducted Roger 
Sessions’ Suite from “The Black 
Maskers” in this concert. This music 
was not a novelty, be it noted; it was 
composed as long ago as 1923. But it 
deserves a place in the repertoire of 
all of our orchestras, for it invariably 
makes a deep impression whenever it 
is played, and it has acquired an en- 
viable reputation among musicians. 
Yet in the past 20 years I have heard 
it perhaps three or four times. Such is 
the fate of American music. When it 
is new, it is played because it is a 
novelty, but no matter how good it is 
or how successful it is, it promptly 
drops out of the standard repertoire. 
“The Black Maskers” is a very con- 
centrated, soberly colored work that 
has great dramatic and_ intellectual 
power. Mr. Monteux interpreted it 
with admirable lucidity and _ under- 
standing, and shared the applause with 
the composer, who came to the stage 
for a bow. 

Mozart’s overture was played with 
full regard for its fugal ingenuities 
In the Sibelius tone poem, Louis 
Speyer was the English horn soloist. 
I was grateful to him and to Mr. 
Monteux for not slopping over in Sg 
music, which is lush enough as is. 
Schumann’s ‘ ‘Rhenish” sea dig was 
given a sound, vigorous, though not 
very inspired performance; and Mr. 
Monteux conducted the “Petrouchka” 
Suite with fabulous rhythmic defini- 
tion and exactness of phrasing. 

eS 


Whiteman Leads 
Gershwin Program 

The 3lst anniversary of the pre- 
miere of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” was celebrated Feb. 12 in Car- 
negie Hall with Paul Whiteman con- 


ducting the ABC Symphony. Bruce 
Steeg, a 15-year-old pianist, appeared 
as the soloist. Six of Gershwin’s 


songs were offered by Shirley Har- 
mer, and Buddy Weed appeared as 
pianist in variations on “I Got 
Rhythm”. The orchestra was also 
heard in the “Cuban Overture”, “An 
American in Paris” and a medley 
titled “Gershwin in Hollywood”. Mr. 
Whiteman received from former 
Deputy Mayor Charles Horowitz a 
citation recognizing Mr. Whiteman’s 
musical and humanitarian contribu- 
tions. The George Gershwin Mem 
orial Foundation of B'nai B'rith Vic- 
tory Lodge sponsored the concert 


—N. P. 


Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Feb. 12 

The world premiere of Paul Cres 
ton’s Suite for Piano, Flute, and Vio- 
lin was presented in this concert by 
the Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
Mr. Creston, at the piano, was as- 
sisted by Paige Brook, flutist, and 
David Kates, violist. Dimitri Mitropo- 
lous conducted Stravinsky’s Octet 
for Winds, performed by John Wum- 
mer, flutist; Stanley Drucker, clar- 
inettist: Manuel Zegler and Loren 
Glickman, bassoonists ; John Ware and 
lames Smith, trumpeters; and Gordon 
Pulis and Allen Ostrander, trom 
bonists 

Other works heard in the program 
were Mozart's Quartet for Flute, per- 
formed by Mr Wummer; Leon Tem- 
erson, violinist; Mr. Kates; and Mar 
tin Ormandy, cellist; Dohnanyi’s 
Serenade, Op. 10, performed by Max 
Weiner, violinist; Raymond Sabinsky, 
violist; and Nathan Stutch, cellist 
Mr. Temerson and Heinrich Joachim 
were heard in Ravel's Sonata for Vio 


lin and Cello N. P 


Hanson Conducts 
Symphony of the Air 

Symphony of the_ Air, Howard 
Hanson conducting. Paul Renzi, Jr., 
flutist: Edward Vito, harpist. Car 


negie Hall, Feb. 13, 5:30 


Overture, “Comes Autumn Time’ 
Sowert 
“In Memoriam” ; Mo ¢ 
“Poem and Dance Porter 
Serenade for Flute and Orches 1 
se Hanso 
Symphony N« Hans« 
The first of a series of programs ot 
American music by Pulitzer Prize 


winners was launched, with Mr Har 
son leading the initial event | 


project of the Symphony ot the Air 
is a worthy one, particularly as Amet 
ican works are tending to grow 


ries 


scarcer on many symphonic set 
Mr. Hanson, in a short introductory 
talk, said that the scores were earlier 


, . —— re and tha 
ones of the several con posers and that 


he had avoided later music which 
often had too “intellectual” a trend 
Whatever the reasons, the content was 
not especially novel. Leo Sowerby’s 


more than 30-year-old overture retains 
a vigorous and homespun quality, 
though it is rather obviously descrip 
tive in its scoring. Douglas Moore's 
“In Memoriam”, about a decade old, 
was no doubt inspired by the tragic 
events of the war years, and it 1s 
strongly felt, but today un 
distinguished in its musical ideas 
Quincy Porter's “Poem and Dance” 
(1932) has a dull first part, but the 
concluding half has an invigorating 
and complex rhythmic scheme, at 
times suggesting Stravinsky's “Sacre” 
Messrs. Moore and Porter bowed t 
applause after their works had been 
played. Mr. Hanson presented his 
own atmospheric Serenade for flute 
and orchestra, in which Mr. Renzi 
was an adept soloist, with Mr. Vito 
playing the harp part. Hanson’s Sec 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Chavez Symphony Given Boston Premiere 


Boston 
ELDOM is a composition so 
~ far from any degree of expres- 
sive purpose, manner, or suc- 
cess that it is fairly open to the 
charge of not being music at all. 
Yet the new Symphony No. 5, for 
strings, by Carlos Chavez, which 
was given its first performance in 
the East by the Boston Symphony 
on Feb. 25, cannot be described as 
music. It is a striking essay in 
experimental writing for strings, 
and therefore it is science. It is 
not music, which is art. 

In the course of a most elaborate 
texture, Chavez has written down 
complexities of counterpoint and 
of rhythm, sent the various strings 
whirring into extreme parts of 
their ranges, and applied a lot of 
harmonics and savagely biting dis- 
sonance. I marveled that the 
sounds produced could have been 
imagined in the composer’s mind's 
ear. The work will appeal to some 
musicians, and it will appall others 
and most of the public. There is 
one spectacular episode for double 
basses that carries them high into 
the region around small c, and why 
it was written I cannot fathom, 
because it sounds merely like fuzzy 
cellos. It must have been quite a 
workout for the eight men who 
had to cope with it. These buz- 
zings, squeakings, and other noises 
go on for some time. Experimenta- 
tion this Fifth Symphony is; art 
it 1s not. 


Conducted by Burgin 

The piece was part of a pro- 
gram that Charles Munch selected 
and planned to conduct, until a 
persistent virus forced him to turn 
over the week's concerts to Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster and associate 
conductor. This forced, also, one 
substitution—Falla’s Suite from “El 
Amor Brujo” for the Pierne or- 
chestration of the Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue by Cesar Franck. The 
first number was a virtually un- 
known Romance (Cantabile) that 
the youthful Beethoven had started 
to write during his days in Bonn, 
for flute, piano, and bassoon with 
orchestra. ‘Though left unfinished, 
the portion Beethoven composed 
was fully scored; the remainder was 
completed by Willy Hess (a con- 
temporary musician, not the late 
Willy Hess of Mannheim, who 
once was concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony). ‘These perform- 
ances probably were the first in 
America and may have been the 
first since Beethoven's time. 

Leon Fleisher was the soloist of 
these concerts, in the A major 
Piano Concerto (K. 488) by Mo- 
zart, and the Franck Symphonic 
Variations. A formidable techni- 
cian and a true musician, Mr. 
Fleisher did well in both pieces, 
but better with Franck than with 
Mozart. 

The week before had been a 
marvelous occasion of great music 
and performance, with Margaret 
Harshaw, as soloist, singing Eliza- 
beth’s “Dich, theure Halle” from 
“Tannhaeuser”’; Senta’s Ballad 
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‘ 


from “The Flying Dutchman”; and 


the “Immolation Scene” from 
“G6étterdammerung”, which last 
Mr. Munch preceded with Sieg- 


fried’s Death Music. For superla- 
tive quality of soprano voice, for 
genuine sense of tragic expression, 
Miss Harshaw left nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Munch’s conducting 
was noble, too, in the bitter Second 
Symphony of Ernst Toch, which, I 
venture to assert, is one of the out- 
standing works of the decade. 
The program, which had _ been 
dedicated to Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
in honor of his recent 80th birth- 
day, began with the Bach Suite 
No. 3. The same program was 
intended for the Sunday concert of 
Feb. 20, but both Miss Harshaw 
and Mr. Munch suddenly became 
ill. At virtually the last moment, 
Richard Burgin had to take over; 
he retained the Bach and _ substi- 
tuted, for the rest, the D major 
Symphony of Brahms and Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 

Two chamber music ensembles 
have made first Boston appearances 
within the fortnight past. I Musici 


appeared in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series at Symphony Hall, 
Feb. 16, in a program of old music. 
Everything went beautifully except 
a Concerto by Martini which, 
thanks to a loud, glib perform- 
ance of the piano part, had no 
style at all and more than a few 
instances of poor ensemble work. 
The Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, giv- 
ing the first of three programs de- 
voted to Beethoven trios, at Jordan 
Hall Feb. 24, impressed as able 
musicians but not as outstandingly 
polished or inspired artists. This 
group played again on Feb. 25 and 
will return March 10. Their con- 
certs are in the free Mason Music 
Foundation series. 

Other recent concerts have been 
given by violinist Jascha Heiefetz, 
in the Boston University Celebrity 
Series, at Symphony Hall, Feb. 13; 
the prodigious Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
at the fifth Boston Morning Musi- 
cale in aid of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy, at the 
Hotel Statler ballroom, Feb. 16; 
and a novel evening by the Boston 
Percussion Group, at Jordan 


Anderson Repeats Metropolitan 
Success in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 

ANUARY saw a variety of mu- 

sical performances in Philadelphia. 

As is evidently now the norm for 

our day and age, Philadelphians only 

enjoyed two performances of grand 
opera throughout the month. 

The first of these was when the 
Metropolitan Opera came over, four 
days after Marian Anderson had 
made her operatic debut, and presented 
her as an operatic singer for the first 
time here in the city of her birth. 
The performance of “A Masked 
3all” with Miss Anderson as Ulrica 
took place on Jan. 11. Miss Anderson 
was far more assured and effective 
than she had been in New York, and 
the audience at the Academy gave her 
a warm welcome. 

Herva Nelli substituted on a few 
hours notice for the ailing Zinka 
Milanov, and gave one of her best 
performances. She looked very hand- 
some, and her voice was free and clear 
all the way up to high C, and often 
of lovely fresh quality. The rest of 
the cast, under the dynamic beat of 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, was the same 
as in New York, with Leonard War- 
ren and Richard Tucker in particu- 
larly good form. The audience rec- 
ognized an evening of tip-top oper- 
atic fare. 

On the following night, the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company gave a 
performance of “Tosca” at the Acad- 
emy, the only one the city will hear 
this season. Herva Nelli appeared as 
Tosca, only 24 hours after her Amelia 
of the previous night. Her voice 
sounded clear and remarkably fresh, 
and she sang an especially fine “Vissi 
d’arte”. Badly costumed and not too 
impressive dramatically, Miss Nelli 
will have to study the role more 


deeply if she wishes to be one of the 
more notable Toscas of our day. Fer- 
rucio Tagliavini, as Cavaradossi, had 
a great success. His voice is far more 
robust, and his high notes are now 
firmly anchored and projected with 
enthusiasm. He had to repeat “E luce- 
van le stelle”, a procedure that has 
not happened in this city for many 
years. His pianissimo, however, is 
not as fine-spun as it used to be. 
Cesare Bardelli’s melodramatic Scar- 
pia added greatly to a fine perform- 
ance well conducted by Giuseppe 
Bamboschek. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra began 
its concerts of the month on Jan. 7 
with an all-Tchaikovsky program, fea- 
turing a young Japanese violinist, 
Toshiya Eto. Young Mr. Eto had a 
great success with the melodious con- 
certo in D major. Eugene Ormandy 
offered the Fourth Symphony and 
“Francesca da Rimini”, both of which 
profited from the orchestra’s superb 
tone. On Jan. 14, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra put on an all-Villa-Lobos 
concert, with the composer conducting. 
In a program that took more than 
two-and-a-half hours to traverse and 
proved somewhat of an endurance test, 
the Brazilian composer offered his 
Bachianas Brazileiras No. 8, Choros 
No. 6, Symphony No. 8 (world prem- 
iere), and Concerto for Harp and 
Orchestra (another world premiere), 
with Nicanor Zabaleta as soloist. 

A week later, Thor Johnson, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
appeared as guest conductor with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, offering 
Vaughan Williams’ “Job”’—-A masque 
for Dancing; Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
Piccolo and Orchestra in A minor, 
with John Krell an admired soloist; 
and Dvorak’s seldom-played Sym- 


Hall, Feb. 18. Harold Farbermay, 
the excellent percussionist of {h 
Boston Symphony, is the leader 9 
this ensemble, and his own “Eyoly 
tion” and “Variations on Familia 
Themes” were played,  togethe, 
with the Bartok Sonata for Typ 
Pianos and Percussion, and th 
Toccata by Chavez. 

Purely local activity has include 
a concert by the Civic Symphon, 
at Jordan Hall, Feb. 10, when Pay 
Cherkassky conducted Benjamin; 
“Overture to an Italian Comedy 
the Mozart E-flat Concerto for Tyo 
Pianos (K. 365), with Margare 
Moreland and Richard Perry 4 
soloists, and the Fifth Symphony 
bv Tchaikovsky. 

“Jubilee” from Chadwick's Sym 
phonic Sketches, Copland’s ‘Appa 
lachian Spring”, and the Mendel 
ssohn “Italian’’ Symphony ‘ormed 
the program for the stud: nt or 
chestra of the New Englan | Con 
servatory at Jordan Hall, F -b. 23 

“Amar and Maja”, by tle Bos 
ton pianist and composer H ‘inrich 
Gebhard, was performed | y_ the 
Women's Glee Club of — 5oston 
University, directed by Jar es R. 
Houghton, on Feb. 23. Mi Geb 
hard played the piano pai , and 
was warmly received. The n sic is 
pleasant, rhapsodic, harme tically 
late impressionistic, and n. ‘lodi¢ 


ally rich. Other items of a |. st for 
male, female and mixed -oices, 
included Mabel Daniels’ “E> ultate 


Deo”. ; 
—Cyrus |]?crcin 


phony No. 4. Mr. Johnson gay > per- 
fermances of spirit and enthusi ism. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent followe i Mr. 
Villa-Lobos and Mr. Johnson on Jan 
29, scoring a resounding succes+ with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra patrons. 
The British conductor offere | the 
Handel-Harty “Fireworks” suite, the 
Overture to Vaughan Williams “The 
\Wasps”, and the Sibelius Symphony 
No. 2, which he led superbly. 

Other activities of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during January listed a 
Pension Foundation concert o1 Jan 
24, and a Student Concert on Jan. 11. 
Mr. Ormandy conducted the latter, 
with Anna Moffo, lyric soprano, as 
soloist. Miss Moffo showed tonal bril- 
liancy and vocal poise in arias from 
“La Traviata”, “Madama Butterfly’, 
and “Le Nozze di Figaro”. Sibelius’ 
“En Saga”, and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony provided the young 
people with a symphonic treat. The 
Pension concert was conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf, with Leontyne |’ rice 
and William Warfield as stars. Miss 
Price’s chimingly lovely voice jound 
outlet in a finely sung aria from “La 
Forza del Destino” and a duet trom 
“Simon Boccanegra” with Mr. \Var- 
field. The latter offered the “Credo” 
from “Otello”, and then combined 
with his wife in excerpts from “!’orgy 
and Bess.” Mr. Leinsdorf’s principal 
offerings were music from Prokotieff's 
“Romeo and Juliet” and the “lance 
of the Seven Veils” from “Salome” 


Recent Recitalists 


Recitals brought Zino Frances-att! 
on Jan. 6, to dazzle Academy pa'rons 
with a recital of great brilliance. The 
Brahms Sonata in A major, Ravel's 
Sonata, and Bach's Sonata in C major 
were among h’s finest contributions 
Paganini’s Variations on “Le ( ar- 
aval de Venise” found the art at 
his technical peak. Artur Balsam «ave 
magnificent collaboration at the .cy- 
board. 

Gina Bachauer made her Phils !el- 


phia debut on Jan. 13, sharing the ;.r0- 
gram with the Philadelphia W: 0d- 
wind Quintet. Miss Bachauer and ‘he 
woodwinds were heard in Poule:c’s 
stylish Sextet for Piano, Flute, O! »e, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ixed Styles in New Opera 
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ie th By Marcev Gritu Akira Tanno 
> —_ A scene from the Japanese opera “Shuzenji Monogatari’’, 
as 


, by Osamu Shimizu, recently staged in Tokyo 
>yin phony 











ick’s Sym 
's “Appa HE recent Tokyo production Shogun would wait no more, the source material. The opera con into focus. 

\endel i} f a new opera, “Shuzenji mask-maker’s daughter, Katsura, tains no set pieces and no arias, Prominent among other Japan 
y ‘ormed fonogatari” (“A Tale of brought him the mask, and it was utilizing instead a parlando style, ese musical events was the opening 
ident. or Shuze ji”) by Osamu Shimizu, his she who put it on in a vain at much after Debussy’s “Pelléas et of the Tokyo NHK Symphony on 
an! Con first vork in this form, sums up tempt to save the Shogun’s life. Mélisande’”’. Jan. 14, with a concert in Hibiya 
F +b, 93 sever.| points in the Japanese ap- ‘The loyal woman and the Shogun There were many virtues in this Hall under the Swiss conductor 
tl e Bos. proac i to operatic form. My ex- were both slain by his plotting three-scene opera to fascinate a Niklaus Aesbacher. The opening 
H -inrich amin. tion of the opera’s virtues enemies. Japanese audience, not the least concert included Beethoven's 

v the and iaults will, therefore, focus In his operatic retelling, Mr. among them being the aura of “Eroica”’, the Concerto for seven 

,OSton prim rily on the possibility of fus- Shimizu wishes to pay his deep re- perfect repose and atmospheric wind instruments by the contem 
ares R. ing ‘'riental sources and an Occi- spect to the traditional Japanese calm so characteristic of traditional porary Swiss composer Frank Mar 
Mi Geb. dent: ' manner. Kabuki drama. The Kabuki style, Japanese drama even in moments tin, and orchestral selections from 
yal, and Th: story of the opera derives in itself, may be considered a fer- of greatest tension. As a contem- “Gétterdimerung” 

Nl ASIC js from a legend of medieval Japan, tile field bordering on opera, since porary stage vehicle, however, In addition to the new Japanese 
ne rically a ta!- dealing with certain events it has long utilized vocal and in- ‘‘Shuzenji Monogatari” remains a opera reviewed above, several per- 
n. ‘lodic surroinding the assassination, by strumental music, dance, mime, hybrid in which component ele formances of Puccini's “Tosca” 
a. st for the |!ojo faction, of Yoriie, son of elaborate costume, and _ scenery ments are not sufficiently fused. In were given in January under the 
| -oices, the .amous Yoritomo, who served the colorful pageantry and styliza- its unfolding, it is stilted and styl- musical direction of Manfred Gur 
‘E> ultate as s cond Shogun of the Mina- tion that Puccini sensed at a dis- ized without quite achieving either litt. Kazuko Yamaguchi and At 

mot’ family (1202-1204). The le- tance when he began his “Turan-_ the stylization of Kabuki or the  rigo Polo were the featured artists 
» Pere genc tells us that the Shogun dot”. dramatics of the opera tradition. the latter singing Cavaradossi and 
Yori: had ordered his life mask In musical themes, as well, there While the opera is essentially a directing the staging of the work 
made by a famous craftsman of is valuable material in the Japan- lyric piece, Mr. Shimizu grounded Fokyo also has its Bach-Handel 
ra\ > per- the ‘ime, and how he grew impa- _ ese heritage, which has been bare- _ his intentions on thematic develop Society, which recently offered its 
1si ism. tient at the repeated delays in de- ly touched by modern Japanese ment—the mask as a portent of 12th choral concert devoted to Ro 
wel Mr. liver.ng the mask. The master composers. In the case of “Shuzenji death, and Katsura’s aspirations mantic music. Included in the pro 
1 on Jan. mask-maker had been appalled Monogatari”, Mr. Shimizu’s music for a nobler and higher life. In gram were first performances in 
es with when a stamp of death appeared _ is eclectic in its leaning on Western the music, however, these and Japan of Mendelssohn's Three 
P - on the Shogun’s mask and kept _ styles, though engaging in melodic other important motifs remained Motets, Op. 69, and Schumann's 
as i postponing its delivery. When the line and functionally suited to the suspended or were never brought Four Songs, Op. 59. 
ns “The 
yn iony 
’ . e 
acpi Swiss Conductor To Make American Debut 
ov Jan. 
Jan. 1. 
e latter, by a Chamber Choir since 1928) (ranging from two masters of the  Strauss’s “Metamorphosen”; Stra 
ratio, as should supplement the established Middle Ages to 44 of the 18th cen-  vinsky’s Concerto in D for string 
= bril- orchestra by presenting pre-classi- tury) represent pre-classical music. orchestra; and numerous composi 
ol the cal and contemporary music. _ Only six composers of the classical tions by Luc Balmer, Conrad Beck, 
Sibelius’ He stimulated modern composi- and romantic schools of the 19th Jean Binet, Robert Blum, Fritz 

‘New tion not only by commissioning century appear on the list. Mod- Brun, Willy Burkhard, and Her 
1€ young and playing 20th-century music ern music is represented by 75 man Sutermeister. 
at. The but also by unearthing forgotten composers—20 of them born before At the orchestra’s 25th anni 
ted by works by Frescobaldi, Monteverdi, 1890, 50 between 1890 and 1914, versary concert, Martin’s Violin 
ae freee or Senfl and making them known and five after 1914. Hindemith has Concerto and Hindemith’s “The 
4 Paces: to present-day musicians. With the had 22 of his works played; Stra~ Harmony of the World” were 
wn “Ee precision and workmanship typical — vinsky, 11. introduced. 
et from of the Swiss, he succeeded in mak- Of the 75 premieres Mr. Sacher Mr. Sacher alone could tell how 
, War- ing Basle an attractive music cen- has conducted, many of them were he manages to combine his numer- 
*‘Credo” ter, where old and new musical written at his suggestion or were ous activities in Basle and Zurich, 
milvined Paul Sacher forms could be observed as the — specifically commissioned by him. where he directs the Collegium 
“Porgy outgrowth of the same inexhaust- “Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher”, written Musicum, with his functions as 
oe AUL SACHER, who will make ible fountain of creative art. by Mr. Sacher’s friend and com- president of the Association of 
“r se Pp his American debut when he In 1933 Mr. Sacher founded the _ patriot Arthur Honegger, was in Swiss Musicians no sinecure since 
alome” conducts the United States Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, an tended for Paris but was first pro- it deals with practically all Swiss 

premiere of Willy Burkhard’s ora- institute for the research and pub- duced at Basle, in 1938, and the composers, performers, teachers and 
torio “Isaiah’s Vision”, in Carnegie lication of old music. Last year same composer's “Danse des Morts” critics. Since the end of the war 
; sti Hall on April 3, is one of the most the Schola Cantorum was combined followed two years later. A few of he has also appeared as guest con- 
pat rons ambitious and successful apostles with the School of Music and the the other works dedicated to and ductor with leading ensembles in 
‘h of contemporary music. Not yet 50, Conservatory of Basle, a union that — given their premiere by the Swiss Paris, London, Milan, Venice, 
he has made his name known all gave the city one of the most com- conductor and his ensemble are Rome, Vienna, Munich, Cologne, 
major over Europe for his varied musical prehensive institutions for the Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percus and Brussels, and at festivals in 
DUT IONS. activities in his mative Basle, study of music in Europe. A mu-_ sion and Celesta, and his Diverti- Glyndebourne, Salzburg, Lucerne, 
ar- Switzerland. seum of old instruments will be mento for String Orchestra; Ca and Zurich. ROBERT BREUER 
= \ pupil of Felix Weingartner, opened shortly, when the collec- sella’s Concerto for String Orches 
: me Mr. Sacher founded the Basle’ tion of the Basle Historical Mu-_ tra, Kettle Drums, and Percussion; Correction 
Chamber Orchestra in 1926. The seum is combined with the famous Honegger’s “Deliciae Basilienses”; %; . a 
vila lel- city already possessed an orchestra Lobeck collection, recently ac-  Ibert’s Symphonie Concertante; , . a = a heaon Boat gy ; * 
he }.ro- of professional musicians, whose quired by the conductor. Krenek’s Symphonisches Stiick fiir in pele 2 the picture of So 
Wi od- repertoire encompassed standard In the first 25 years of its ex- Streichorchester; Malipiero’s Sym- po vier and Harlowe Dean incorrectly 
nd he works. Mr. Sacher felt that his  istence the Basle Chamber Orches- phony No. 6; Martin’s Petite Sym- listed them as vice-presidents of 
"O rs new ensemble, composed of about tra presented 720 different works phonie Concertante; _ Martinu’s NCAC. They are vice-presidents of 
’ 4} amateur musicians (augmented by 181 composers: 100 composers Toccata e due Canzoni; Richard Civic Concert Service. 
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City Ballet Opens Spring Season 


ing performance of the open- 

ing phrases of Lew Christen- 
sen’s “Con Amore” set the mood 
for the evening, when the New 
York City Ballet launched a four- 
week season at the City Center on 
Feb. 15. For the accent was on 
brightness, charm, and _ frivolity 
throughout the program. “Con 
Amore” was followed by Jerome 
Robbins’ “Fanfare”, and by George 
Balanchine's “Pas de Trois’ and 

“Western Symphony”. By _ that 
time, a formidable array of the 
company’s best-loved dancers had 
been displayed, and the audience 
had been completely enthralled. 
but I must confess that I was be- 
ginning to long for something 
more solid. After all, the ballet 
audience may crave for sheer en- 
tertainment, but I refuse to believe 
that it is as bird-brained as this 
program would imply. 

“Con Amore” is a madcap little 
farce set to three Rossini overtures, 
with a libretto by James Graham- 
Luhan, and gaudy scenery and cos- 
tumes by Esteban Frances. For- 
tunately, Mr. Christensen _ has 
woven some brilliant episodes into 
the choreography. As the Captain 
of the Amazons, Miss Wilde 
danced with bravura. Each season 
she seems to gain in finish and 
command, refining upon her steely 
strength of body. Her line has 
grown more sensitive, her timing 
more musically alert. 

Jacques d’Amboise, in the dash- 
ing role of the Thief, soared 
through the air with the greatest 


P ‘ing pesto Wilde's | scintillat- 


of ease. He is so naturally gifted 
and so splendid in his leaps and 
turns that one feels doubly impa- 
tient with him for being so care- 
less about other matters. He needs 
more turn-out; his beats are sticky; 
and he does not hold his head, 
shoulders and torso properly, much 
of the time. Mr. d’Amboise is one 
of the white hopes of American 
ballet, and he should perfect his 
style and basic technical habits 
now. He had the audience in the 
palm of his hand at this perform- 
ance, 

It was a pleasure to welcome 
Melissa Hayden back to the com- 
pany, in the role of the Mistress in 
Act II of “Con Amore”. She was 
in excellent form, and she adapted 
herself successfully to a role much 
better suited to the talents of Janet 
Reed (who used to dance it). 
Shaun O’Brien, Walter Georgov, 
John Mandia, and Richard Thomas 
brought vivacity, if not much indi- 
viduality or technical distinction, 
to the roles of the Master, Rake, 
Sailor, and Student. Edith Brozak 
was an impish Eros. 

The performance of “Fanfare” 
was high-spirited. Todd Bolender 
clowned marvelously as one of the 
“Drums, Cymbals, Gongs etc.’”” who 
provide the most hilarious epi- 
sodes in this ballet. Allegra Kent, 
ably partnered by Gerard Leavitt, 
danced the viola solo prettily. In 
general, the men of the company 
(as always with the New York City 
Ballet) showed up rather shabbily, 
compared with the excellently- 
trained female corps. The orches- 


Canadian Ballet Visits Toronto 





Toronto 

ANADA’S National — Ballet 
Company completed a_two- 
week engagement at the 
Royal Alexandra Theater on Feb. 
12, in the course of which it pre- 
sented full-length performances of 
all three of the leading ‘white 
ballets”: “Les Sylphides”, “Giselle”, 
and “Swan Lake”. It is reputed to 
be the first North American group 
to undertake such productions. 
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National Ballet of 
Canada signs ex- 
clusive booking 
contract with 
William Morris 
Agency. From the 
left: Klaus Kol- 
mar, head of the 
agency’s_ special 
attractions; A. G. 
S. Griffin, presi- 
dent of the Ballet 


Guild; Celia 
Franca, artistic 
director; Walter 


Homburger, gen- 
eral manager 


Ce 


Anthony Tudor’s “Offenbach in 
the Underworld” was given its 
world premiere, accompanied by 
his “Gala Performance” and “Lilac 
Garden”. The remainder of the 
fortnight’s repertory included 
“Coppelia”, “The Nutcracker”, 
and “Barbara Allen”, an all-Can- 
adian ballet. The company will 
reach New York to play at the 
Brooklyn Academy on March 25 
and 26, its initial offering being 


tra, which was conducted by Leon 
Barzin throughout the evening, 
played the Britten score more ac- 
curately and at a more possible 
tempo, this time. 

Miss Wilde, Andre Eglevsky, and 
Tanaquil LeClercq provided the 
only classic relief of the evening 
in a highly polished performance 
of Balanchine’s “Pas de Trois” to 
music by Minkus. Mr. Eglevsky 
was in superb form; never have 
his famous cabrioles been easier or 
more elegant; and his entrechats, 
his positions, his whole stage pres- 
ence set a standard that I wished 
the other male members of the 
company would emulate. Miss 
Wilde again distinguished herself, 
and Miss LeClercq was almost as 
brilliant, although she was to be 
even more impressive in the next 
ballet. 

The company is dancing ‘“Wes- 
tern Symphony’ much less_ner- 
vously this season, which allows 
the rhythmic ingenuities and hu- 
mor of Balanchine’s choreography 
to be enjoyed much more readily. 
I still find the score trashy, and I 
must confess that for all its inter- 
esting dance episodes this work 
seems just about as “western” to 
me as Log Cabin Syrup. Diana 
Adams was lovely in the first move- 
ment. Miss Hayden danced the 
satirical and yet charmingly senti- 
mental Adagio expertly, with good 
partnering from Nicholas Magall- 
anes, whose little solo was (unin- 
tentionally) one of the funniest 
things in the ballet. 

Carolyn George was technically 


By Coin SABISTON 


the uncut “Swan Lake”. “Cop- 
pelia”, “Lilac Garden”, and “Off- 
enbach” will be presented the sec- 
ond evening. 

A high standard of performance 
was shown in all of these produc- 
tions, but top honors must go to 
“Giselle” and the comedy ballet 
“Offenbach”. Each is dominated 
by the personality of Celia Franca, 
her presence on stage adding verve 
to the sound workmanship other- 
wise displayed on her “off” nights. 
Miss Franca has made good actors 
of her dancers, principals as well 
as the corps. The incisive acting 
and meticulous care for form gave 
elegance and distinction to the 
romp in “Offenbach”, including a 
rioutous can-can. Those who agree 
with the writer that girls who 
would make a success in such bal- 
lets should previously have the 
equivalent of convent training in 
deportment, will find enough fas- 
tidious art amidst the turmoil to 
support that principle. The ‘Off- 
enbach” performances displayed 
the sort of brilliant individual and 
ensemble virtuosity that leaves a 
feeling of aesthetic fulfillment even 
while one is shaking with laughter. 

(Continued on page 43) 


By Ropert SABIN 


insecure and rhythmically erratic 
in the taxing Scherzo, nor was 
Todd Bolender at his best. Byt 
Miss LeClercq was magnificent jn 
the last movement, and actually 
succeeded in outdancing Mr. d. 
Amboise, which is no mea: feat 
for anyone. The audienc was 
obviously delighted (as we al 
were) to have the New Yor: City 
Ballet back with us. Now t! at we 
have had the desserts, we ¢ n get 
down to the main course. 


Roma, Feb. 23 


George Balanchine’s “Roma’’, which 
was inspired by Georges Bizet’ sym. 


phonic suite of the same title, ad its 
world premiere on Feb. 23 at t! = City 
Center, when the New Yor! City 


Ballet gave it a sparkling pe form. 
ance. In this case, as in “V estern 


Symphony”, Balanchine’s chor ogra- 
phy is far more interesting thn the 
music. He has used three mov: ments 


of the work, the Scherzo, Adag >, and 
Tarantella Finale, prefacing th« ballet 
with a few measures from the itted 
Andante. 

The patterns and combinatic is of 
“Roma” reveal Balanchine’s ex:,uisite 
taste and sense of harmonious t: xture 
in every detail. Especially effective is 
the pas de deux danced by Tanaquil 
LeClercq and Andre Eglevsky, which 
is beautifully tailored to their talents 
and in its way quite original. Apart 
from one nervous flurry, their per- 


formance was brilliant, all the more 
so for being a bit on edge. The other 


leading figures were Barbara Milberg, 
Barbara Walczak, Roy Tobias, and 
John Mandia, and both they and the 
corps danced vivaciously. Eugene Ber- 
man’s costumes were charming, in so- 
phisticated peasant style, and had been 
sumptuously executed by Karinska. 
His set, although imposing, made the 
stage look small, and did not evoke 
the atmosphere of Rome. Leon Bar- 
zin conducted the faded score with 
animation. 

“he program opened with Balan- 
chine’s “Four Temperaments”, one of 
his masterpieces. It was crisply and 
eloquently performed by Arlouine 
Case, Brooks Jackson, Sally Streets, 
Jacques d’Amboise, Jillana, Francisco 
Moncion, Herbert Bliss, Miss Mil- 
berg, Miss Walczak, Patricia Wilde, 
Nicholas Magallanes, Todd Bolender, 
Allegra Kent and the others in lesser 
roles. At each re-seeing the stylistic 
wit and plastic invention of this ballet 
grow ever more fascinating. It is as 
pure, as strong, in movement, as Hin- 
demith’s music is in its tonal rela- 
tionships. 

Jillana moved well as the girl in 
Jerome Robbins’ “Afternoon of a 
Faun”, but she did not capture its 
elusive, impersonal magic as Miss Le- 
Clercq does.. Mr. Moncion was as 
convincing a Faun as ever. The com- 
pany outdid itself in the performance 
of Mr. Robbins’ “Fanfare”, which 
brought the evening to a dazzling 
close. 


Pas de Trois II, March 1 


No one can be more profoundly en- 
tertaining than George Balanchine, 
when he is in the vein. His enc ant- 


ing “Pas de Trois (II)”, which had 
its premiere on March 1, is a mod! of 
what such a piece should be. is 
composed in virtuosic style, yet n-ver 
merely flashy or pretentious; i: is 


livened by subtle variety and cont: .st; 
and it is ever musical in its evolu:ion 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ITENDANTS at the Los 
A angetes Philharmonic — con- 
cert on the night of Nov. 19, 

1954, witnessed the debut of an 
extraordinary mewcomer to sym- 
phonic circles. The strange music 
emanating from this debutant 
soloist was unearthly, eerie, fasc- 
inating, exciting— or unbearable 
-—according to the ears of the in- 
dividual listener, although the 
technique appeared to be excel- 
lent. 

The soloist, despite this being 
a first appearance, was remarka- 
bly poised. In fact, it can be 
categorically stated that there never 
was a calmer performer. It was, 
after all, only a tape recorder, or 
“tapesicord”, as Otto Luening and 
Vladimir Ussachevsky, composers of 
“Poems in Cycles and Bells for 
Tape Recorder and Orchestra”, 
call their electronic music-maker. 

Critics gave the magnetic-tape 
solo respectful, if mixed, recep- 
tion. No musical instrument or 
artist appeared imminently threat- 
ened by the tapesicord, they said, 
and composer Ussachevsky, profes- 
sor of music at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the first to agree. Its role, 
he said, is in the creation of effects 
beyond the capacity of ordinary 
instruments, not as a_ substitute. 
By manipulating ordinary sounds 


on tape, as they had done in 
“Poems”, one could extend the 
normal boundaries and_ horizons 


of sound, creating new adventures 
in hearing. 

ir. Ussachevsky might well have 
added that within the conven- 
tional sound and tonal range, as 
we'l, tape is extending the horizons 
of musicians and music-lovers— 
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Tape Recorder Spurs New Interests 


For Audio-Minded Home Owners 


putting the new dimension of 
high-fidelity recording at _ their 
finger tips. It provides a valuable 
tool, as well as a creative and 
versatile medium for greater musi- 
cal enjoyment. 

While the esoteric tapesicord is 
narrowing the gap between origi- 
nal composition and _ recording 
media, the high-fidelity and house- 
hold-variety tape recorder is blur- 
ring the strict line of demarcation 
between professional engineer and 
amateur recorder, performer and 
listener. It allows the nonmusician 
to participate in the making of 
music, the concert artist to record 
his own performance, the untrained 
composer to write symphonies. It 
has even turned ornithologists and 
anthropologists into recording ex- 
perts. 

The strictly sit-at-home listener 
and record collector has also bene- 


fited by the high fidelity and 
versatility of the magnetic tape 
recorder. Introduced here only 


seven years ago, tape quickly be- 
came the standard for all original 
sound recording, giving to records 
a wide new range of sound pre- 
viously unobtainable, and extend- 
ing enormously the amount of re- 
corded material available. 


Advantages of Tape 


Generally recognized as the most 
faithful and sensitive of all re- 
cording media, tape is also con- 
sidered the ultimate in sound re- 
production. As _ contrasted with 
disk, magnetic tape’s reproduction 
is inherently free of surface noise, 
and remains noise-free through 
countless playings. There is no 
conversion of physical energy to 
an electric signal, no deteriorating 
contact of stylus with disk surface, 
no grooves to collect dust. The 
clean, brilliant sound of a_ high- 
fidelity tape recording does not 
deteriorate with wear. It sounds 
just as good after the tenth, hun- 
dredth, or even thousandth play- 
ing. 

Because of these distinct advant- 
ages and the demand for high- 
fidelity sound, a number of re- 
cording companies have, in the 
last few years, been bringing out 
recorded tapes for the consumer to 
play at home. A steadily increasing 
variety of musical selections are 
available, from symphonies and 
opera to jazz. These tape records 
are dubbed directly from the master 
tape with none of the intermediate 
processing necessary in making a 
disk. With the new high-speed 
duplication methods, they can 
actually be made at the rate of 


By Jeanne Lowe 


about one a minute with processing 
costing less than disk manufacture. 

While tape’s inherent qualities 
recommend it highly as a playing 
medium, the tape recorder, as its 
name _ implies, allows the 
musician and music-lover to do 
something that none of his other 
pieces of audio equipment do: to 
make his own recordings. With tape 
you can build a personalized music 
library, record any sounds you want 
to re-hear or preserve. The fact 
that you can erase a recording you 
do not wish to keep, and edit it to 
keep the best parts, makes tape the 
most inexpensive and flexible of 
all recording mediums. You do not 
need to be a recording expert to 
make a fine tape recording. 


also 


Medium-Priced Recorders 


Until recently, quality tape re 
cording equipment was too expen 
sive and unwieldy for widespread 
use, while the average home re 
corder was not qualified for music 
reproduction. Today, however, 
there has become available a middle 
group of versatile tape recorders, 
incorporating the technical know- 
how from more expensive equip- 
ment, and priced and designed for 
the consumer high-fidelity market. 
I'he tape recorder is becoming an 
accepted and important part of 
the home music system. 

What can one do with the tape 
recorder? Dozens of uses come to 
mind immediately. One use gen- 
erally leads to another. The more 
interests and imagination the re- 
corder owner has, the more of both 
pleasure and practical value will 
be derived from the machine. 

The biggest source of material 
for new recording fans (once they 
have taped voices of their children 
and friends) is the FM _ radio. 
Chamber-music concerts, first per- 
formances, farewell appearances, 
special broadcasts—a wealth of 
material not available on records 
is aired each week. Television, too, 
offers a variety of music worth 
keeping. 

Some recorder owners have taped 
whole seasons of Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, with priceless re- 
cordings of such stars as Flagstad 
and Melchior, who may never sing 
with the Metropolitan again. Need- 
less to say, the Toscanini NBC 
Symphony boradcasts are already 
collectors’ items. 

One Boston Symphony fan sets 
his recorder with an _ automatic 
timer to tape the orchestra’s Satur- 
day night broadcasts when he must 
go out, then he listens to the re- 


when he returns home. 
recording enthusiast will 


cording 
Another 


stay up all night to catch unusual 
broadcasts to add to his tape li- 
brary. 

(A quick word of warning: 


here’s no law against recording 
these performances for your per- 
sonal collection, but it is illegal 
to make copies and sell them.) 
Some of these off-the-air tapes 
are preserved as part of the record 
library. If not of permanent in- 
terest, they can be erased, thus 
costing nothing to record. People 
who tape live ( 
thusiastic about 
ence 


broadcasts are en- 
the sense of audi- 

complete with 
coughing and rustling of programs. 
Others, preferring the studio at 
mosphere, edit out these extraneous 
sounds. 

\ great to recording fans 
who have been caught at the end 
of a reel of tape with a few minutes 
before the end of a 
performance, is “Extra Play” tape, 
which gives 50 per cent more play 
ing time on a standard reel 
it you can get a_ high-fidelity re 
cording 45 minutes long on a seven 
inch reel, or an hour and a half 
on the 1014-inch reel. 


pres¢ nce, 


boon 


more to go 


with 


Extends Disc Usefulness 


will discover the 
role as an 


Soon you tape 
recorder’s extension of 
your disk collection, adding greatly 
to its enjoyment and useful lift. 
Because a magnetic recording 
doesn’t wear out, many people tape 
their perishable LP’s on tape when 
new, and just play the tape version. 
(Toscanini has his entire record 
collection taped for listening). Again 
the new long-playing tapes extend 
the disk’s usefulness, since you can 
put both sides of an LP disk on 
one reel of tape for uninterrupted 
playing. 

Many people say that just the 
act of recording heightens their en- 
joyment and appreciation of music. 
They feel as though they are really 
hearing it for the first time. It 
also allows you to compare various 
interpretations of a piece of music. 
Instead of listening to one standard 
recording of a symphony over and 
over, you can tape a different, oft- 
the-air performance of it, play it 
for a while, compare it to your 
own recording, and thus get closer 
to the variety of concert-hall listen- 
ing. 

In addition to preserving the 
fidelity of your microgroove disks, 
tape gives new life to your old 
78s. Many people dub them on 

(Continued on page 21) 
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NEW RECORDINGS 





Mozart Cycle 


Mozart: Complete Piano Works. 
Vol. I. Lili Kraus, pianist. (Haydn 
Society HSL 121- 127, $41.65) ** 


This invaluable compendium of 
Mozart’s major piano works (not all 
of them in the present volume) in- 
cludes, of course, the 17 sonatas, in 
addition to the fantasies, the variations 
and sundry other matters. These are 
not all masterpieces, as Mozart him- 
self probably would have been the 
first to agree since many of them, we 


know, were more extemporaneous 
than worked-over, as  Beethoven’s 
sonatas, for instance, were. As a pro- 


fessional pianist, Mozart improvised 
much of his program material. Some 
of it he wrote down, either before- 
hand or later, and some of it never 
got written down at all. He also wrote 
music for his pupils to play, and when 
he, or they, needed something new, he 
provided it. This was not, of course, 
an unusual procedure in his day, but 
it explains the possibly puzzling vari- 
ation in quality among the composi- 
tions that have come down to us. 
Most of these works, needless to say, 
are of relatively very high calibre, and 
Haydn, Beethoven, or any other mas- 
ter of the period undoubtedly would 
have been delighted to claim them. 

Lili Kraus is a splendid player of 
this music. She adheres, with only the 
slightest deviations, to the original 
autograph editions, without benefit of 
“interpretive” editing—her own or 
anyone’s else. Her performances, 
therefore, are about as objective as 
they can be without becoming cold or 
academic. She holds to an appropri- 
ately limited dynamic range that is 
particularly distinguished for a lovely, 
singing pianissimo. Her tone, gener- 
ally, is bell like and her articulation, 
as it must be in Mozart, is crystal 
clear. The ornaments, which are 
among the most difficult things in this 
music to bring off gracefully, are ex- 
ecuted with consumate ease and a cer- 
tain amount of individuality. 

Use of the sustaining pedal is kept 
at a minimum, which preserves the 
classic purity of the writing, both 
horizontally and vertically, and ca- 
pricious accelerandos and ritardandos 
are, happily, non-existent. It may seem 
a curious comment to make, but the 
fact is Miss Kraus hits almost no 
wrong notes at all throughout this 
long list of pieces, and that in itself 
is a remarkable achievement, as every 
pianist will appreciate. 


These are recordings from which 
many professional players, and cer- 
tainly all students, can reap much 


benefit. Th ey were made originally for 
the Collection des Discophiles Fran- 
cais. R. E 


Mozart: Sonata No. 21, E minor, for 
violin and piano, K. 304; Sonata 
No. 26, B flat major, for violin and 
piano, K. 378; Sonata No. 33, E flat 
major, for violin and piano, K. 481. 
Brenton Langbein, violinist: Mau- 
reen Jones, pianist. (London LL 
1069, $3.98) **** 


Limpidly played and happily re- 
corded performances of three of 
Mozart’s violin and piano sonatas. 
Perhaps the order of the instruments 
should be reversed, as the piano has 
almost the greater prominence in the 
two earlier sonatas. Mr. Langbein and 
Miss Jones, relatively new names to 
American disk collectors, are excellent 
sonata players. The violin has tonal 
charm and precision, and the piano 
performances are skillful and authori- 


tative. The recording is of a high 
degree of excellence. --R. M. K. 
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Mozart: “Schlafe, mein Prinzchen”. 
BraHMs: “In stiller Nacht”. Scan- 
DELLO: “The Little White Hen”. 
MoetLeR: “Wenn itiber Sonnen- 
wegen” and “Erst kommt das linke 
Bein”. And folksongs. Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, Edith Moeller, di- 
rector. (Angel 64012, $4.98) **** 


A ten-inch recording that contains 
more of the Obernkirchen choir’s en- 
gaging performances. Especial charm 
is found in their singing of the folk- 
song “Heimliche Liebe”, also in the 
Brahms song and the Mozart lullaby. 
The singers and their leader have a 
marked reverence for the more im- 
portant masters in their repertory. 
The lighter numbers are sung with 
happy jauntiness, a quality that seems 
to endear the young “ambassadors of 
good will” to their audiences every- 


where. 
—R. M. K. 


More Sonatas 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonata No. 1, F 
minor, Op. 2, No. 1; Piano Sonata 
No. 2, A major, Op. 2, No. 
Friedrich Gulda, pianist. (London 
LL 996, $3.98) *** 


Friedrich Gulda, young Austrian 
pianist, is one of the most gifted pian- 
ists of his generation and a distin- 


guished Beethoven interpreter. He has 
already recorded several Beethoven 
sonatas for London, and eventually 


will record all of them. Naturally, he 
does not yet have all of the wisdom 
or spiritual richness of Backhaus, but 
he understands Beethoven profoundly. 
His playing of the F minor Sonata 
may seem too contained to some listen- 
ers at first hearing, but they may find 
(as I did) that there is tremendous 
energy beneath the cool control of his 
performance. He plays the A major 
Sonata with a bravura that is always 
subordinated to expressive purposes. 


» wv. 


ScHUBERT: Piano Sonatas in D major, 
Op. 53, and in E flat major, Op. 
122. Friedrich Wuehrer, pianist. 


(Vox PL 8820, $5.95) **** 


Friedrich Wuehrer, who is record- 
ing all of Schubert’s piano sonatas for 
Vox, was born in Vienna on June 29, 
1900, and studied at the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Music and with private teach- 
ers. He has had a distinguished career 
in Europe both as a concert artist and 
as a teacher, and his playing of these 
Schubert sonatas bespeaks a solid mu- 
sicianship and resourceful tempera- 
ment. These are not the transcendent 
interpretations of an Artur Schnabel, 
but among living artists I can think 
of very few whom I should prefer to 
hear play them. Mr. Wuehrer is a 
true Schubertian. The engineering is 
first class (note the four stars). 

—R. S 


PROKOFIEFF: Piano Sonatas No. 6, A 
major, Op. 82, and No. 7, B flat 
major, Op. 83. Robert Cornman, 
pianist. (London LL 902, $3.98)** 


Robert Cornman has an extraordin- 
ary affinity for the music of Proko- 
fieff. I have never heard these sonatas 
play ed with a keener sense of musical 
integration, variation of touch and 
phrasing, and searching imagination. 
Mr. Cornman never thumps, and he 
never cheapens the music by turning 
it into a virtuoso circus stunt. These 
recordings should make new friends 
for the composer as well as for his 
interpreter. Mr. Cornman has also 
recorded the Piano Sonatas Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 8 for London. —R. S. 


Bach Partitas 


Bacu, J. S.: Partita No. 2, D minor, 
and Partita No. 1 = major, for 
violin alone. Zino Francescatti, 
violinist. , (Columbia ML 4935, 
$3.98) *** 


Bach’s solo partitas and sonatas for 
violin present one of the supreme 
challenges of music to the interpreter. 
They entail enormous technical power, 
which must not appear in the per- 
formance if the music is to have its 
rightful effect, for this is not virtuoso 
music in the 19th-century sense. The 
player has nothing to help him. He 
must make the sublime architecture 
of the pieces clear, or he is lost. This 
is not music for shallow personalities 
or facile showmen. Zino Francescatti 
plays the D minor and E major Par- 
titas with a noble simplicity, dedica- 
tion, and imaginative scope that are 
deeply impressive. He does not at- 
tempt to turn them into rhetoric, with 
slashings of the bow and pompous 
phrasings. He plays them as he feels 
them, with admirable results. Note 
the four stars; this is also a beautiful 
job of engineering. —R. S. 


Varied Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: “Fidelio”. Jan Peerce 
(Florestan), Rose Bampton (Leo- 
nore), Nicola Moscona (Don Fer- 
nando), Herbert Janssen (Don Piz- 
arro), Sidor Belarsky (Rocco), 
Eleanor Steber (Marcellina), Joseph 
Laderoute (Jacquino). Chorus 
Cg Wilhousky, director) and 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting. (RCA Victor LM- 
6025, $7.96) * 


This is the recording of the historic 
broadcasts of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
made on Dec. 10 and 17, 1944. It rep- 
resents Toscanini at his heroic best as 
a Beethoven interpreter, and will be 
a revelation of the spiritual power of 
the opera to countless listeners. I am 
sorry to say that the spoken dialogue 
was omitted in this performance, 
which seriously damages its dramatic 
continuity. In the German and Eng- 
lish libretto that is furnished with 
the album, the omitted portions are in- 
cluded and printed in italics. The 
listener should read through them be- 
fore playing the records. What a pity 
that RCA Victor did not persuade 
Toscanini to allow the dialogue to be 
restored in the recording! But not- 
withstanding, this is a magnificent in- 
terpretation. The cast is by no means 
ideally equipped vocally for the titanic 
task, but each and every singer gives 
of his or her best, and Rose Bampton 
is especially admirable as Leonore. 
Without the trumpet tones of a Flag- 
stad, she sings with great intensity 
and nobility. —R. S. 
3EETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1, C 
major. Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Euge ne Or- 

mandy conducting. (Columbia ML 
4914, $3.98) *** 


Rudolf Serkin plays the Beethoven 
C major Concerto in vigorous, almost 
heroic fashion. If this throws the 
playful and purely virtuosic aspects 
of the work into the shade, it none- 
theless brings into high relief those 
elements in which Beethoven antici- 
pated his later and greater self. Mr. 
Ormandy and the orchestra are beefier 
than usual, which I find delightful. 
The accompaniment is heavy, almost 
rough, and much closer to the spirit 
of the music than an exquisitely filed 
and polished performance would have 
been. —R 


BEETHOVEN: Six String Quartets, Op. 
18. Hungarian Quartet. (Angel 
3512C, $15.94) ** 


This is Volume I of Angel’s com- 
plete recording of the Beethoven quar- 
tets as played by Zoltan Szekely and 


Alexandre Moskowsky, violins ; Deng 
Koromzay, viola; and Vilmos Palot; 
cello. The playing is deft, the e. 
semble clean and transparent in tey. 
ture, the balance good. The Hw. 
garians play this early Beethoven x. 
curately and with scrupulous obedience 
to score markings. Dynamic differ. 
entiations could be a little mop 
marked, however, especially betwee 
mezzoforte and piano, and piano a 
pianissimo where gradation is all } 
imperceptible. -R. § 


Baroque Brass 


THe GoLpen AGE OF Brass. 7; 
Brass Ensemble, directed by Roger 
Voisin. (Unicorn UN 1 
$3.98) **** 


The Brass Ensemble of Bvoston is 
made up of Roger Voisin ind Ar 
mando Ghitalla, trumpets; Haro 
Meek and Paul Keaney, Frenc' horns 
William Moyer and Kauko Kahil; 
trombones; Josef Orosz, barit: ne; an 
Kilton Vinal Smith, tuba. ‘7! his de. 
lightful album is divided into groups 
of Italian, English, and Germ: n brass 
music, ranging from the 16t! to th 
18th centuries. Although suc \ note 
composers as Giovanni Gabric i, Pur- 
cell, and Bach are represen <d, the 
music by lesser-known masters ‘s quit 
as beautiful. Note the four sta s. The 
sounds are flawlessly recorded —R. § 


... and Winds 


VivaLpt: Bassoon Concerto in A 
minor (Gerard Faisandie ba \ 
soon); Flute Concerto in Ff major 


(Jacques Castagnier, flute): Con- 
certo in G minor (“For the Dres- 
den Orchestra”) ; Oboe Concerto it 
D minor (Robert Casier, oboe) 
Nouvel Orchestre de Chan a” de 
Paris, conducted by André Jouve 
(Westminster WL 5341, $5.95) 


While a bit coarse-grained («nd not 
equal in fine quality to the perfor- 
mances of the best Italian ensembles) 
the playing of the Nouvel Orchestre 
de Chambre de Paris is vigorous and 
notable for some excellent solo work 
The woodwinds are all distinguished, 
as one would expect from a Gallic 
group. Mr. Faisandier’s bassoon tone 
is so light and reedy that one would 
almost think it a saxophone at times 
The solo part of the oboe concerti 
is delectably played by Mr. Casier, 
and Mr. Castagnier performs thie flute 
concerto with true gusto. In his pro- 
gram notes, David Randolph explains 
that George Johann Pisandel, a violin- 
ist who later became soloist with the 
Dresden Orchestra, was studying with 
Vivaldi in Venice in 1716. It is pos- 
sible that Vivaldi wrote the Concert 
“For the Dresden Orchestra” on com- 
mission from Pisandel. — ie 


Piano Quintets 


BoccHERINI: Piano Quintet, No. 1, 
A major; Piano Quintet, No. 4, D 
minor. Chigi Ouintet "(Oui ntetto 
Chigiano). (London LL 749, 
$3.98) *** 


These quintets are not only very 
elegant and charming music, but they 
come as a further confirmation of the 
injustice that has befallen Luigi Boc- 
cherini in musical history. Had he 
foreseen that for generations he would 
be remembered for only one “cele- 
brated” minuet (taken out oi its 
proper context in a string quintet) 
and a cello concerto edited almost out 
of recognition, Boccherini would »rob- 
ably have been still further embit- 
tered. (His last years were apparently 
unhappy, in any case.) 

The Quintetto Chigiano is mace up 
of Ricardo Brengola and Mario ¥en- 
venuti, violins; Giovanni Leone, \:0la; 
Lino Filippini, cello; and Sergio Lo- 
renzi, piano. In the ‘A major Qu ntet, 
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Mr. Lorenzi’s piano tone is hard i 
quality, and he plays too loudly, but 
the balance and blending are ‘better 
the D minor Quintet. The — 
play discreetly and suavely. —R. 


Piano Quintet, Op. 44; 
Piano soap Op. 47. Barchet 
String Quartet; Walter Bohle, pian- 
ist, (Vox PL 8960, $5.95) **** 


ScHUMANN: 


30ohle and the Bar- 
chet Quartet give a brilliant per- 
formance of the piano quintet, the 
playing of the Piano Quartet is to me 
q far superior achievement. Less well 
known than the quintet, it is, if any- 
thing, more introspective, more “Schu- 
mannesque”, than its more celebrated 
brother work. In the quartet, Mr. 
Bohle and his three colleagues are less 
concerned with notes and more taken 
up with spirit. They play with pro- 
found xpressiveness, yet never allow 
the music to fall apart, as its episodic 
character in certain sections might 
tempt them to do. —R. S. 


Although Mr. 


Jazz Dialogue 
Ror: 


LIEBE! MANN, Concerto for 


Jazz Band and Symphony Orches- 
tra. StrAuss, RicHArp: “Don 
Juar”. Chicago Symphony, Sauter- 
Fin. gan Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. (Victor LM-1888, 
$3! 5) ¥** 


“Lcag hairs, Hepcats — Dig That 


Crazy Combo!” was the headline on 
one 0° the wire-service reports of the 
first performance of Rolf Lieber- 


mann's novel composition when it was 
first performed by these same forces 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on Nov. 
18 last. More sober judgement, how- 
ever, would suggest that it is an in- 
teresting but not particularly exciting 
experiment. As the title indicates, 
this is a kind of concerto grosso in 
whic!: the typical jazz instrumentation 
acts as a concertino against a standard 
symphonic background. 

Lichermann’s use of jazz idiom in 
conjunction with symphonic music has 
gone beyond the syncopation, hot licks, 
and blue notes of earlier attempts and 
has brought in the real heart of jazz 
expression which is the “beat”—the 
insistent dance rhythm in 4/4 measure. 
This appears in the form of “jump” : 
“blues”, “boogie woogie”, and “mam- 
bo” and alternates with episodes by 
the symphonic instruments in irregular 
meters. To that extent, Liebermann 
has met the problem of synthesis more 
fearlessiy than most of his predeces- 
sors. But he simultaneously raises 
new questions. For one thing, the 
“beat” of jazz palls quickly in an ex- 
tended composition. Introducing in- 
terludes in irregular meter to reduce 
the monotony is begging the question. 
The trouble is that contemporary 
dance music offers too little metrical 
variety to sustain a major piece of 
music. Ah, for the days of the cou- 


the minuet, and the 
valse! To say nothing of the mazurka, 
the schottische, the polka, and numer- 
ous other dance forms of 19th-century 


rante, the gigue, 


Europe. Not that all dance rhythms 
cannot be reduced to the ultimate 
duple and triple meters, of course. 
The performance by the Sauter- 
Finegan men and the Chicago sym- 
phonists is of the highest competence, 
and Mr. Reiner enters into the spirit 


of the thing with obvious ‘ relish. 
—R. E. 

From Russia 

Rimsky-KorsaAkorF: “Scheherazade”. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. (Columbia ML 
4888, $5.95) *** 


This is a stunning performance of 
a work that has not yet been re- 
corded 1,001 times, but has long been 
a disk favorite. The album is elab- 
orate and contains a photograph of 
orchestra and conductor besides some 
crude pseudo-oriental drawings. Sump- 
tuous sound. —R. S. 


“Thamar”, LIADOFF: 

“Kikimora”, Eight 
Russian Popular Songs. L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, Ernest An- 
sermet conducting. (London LL- 
1068, $3.98) *** 


BALAKIREFF : 
3aba- Yaga” 


Not even Mr. Ansermet can keep 
the last half of “Thamar” from col- 
lapsing into a disorganized welter of 
sound, but he turns in deft and precise 
readings which have a bracing effect 
on the other Russian works. —J. S. 


Flute and Harpsichord 


HANDEL: Ten Flute Sonatas. John 
Wummer, flute; Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichord; Aldo Parisot, cello. 


(Westminster WAL 218, $11.90) **** 


Handel’s flute sonatas are among 
the noblest examples of baroque 
chamber music. In Karl Geiringer’s 
historical notes for this album the 
purchaser will find the information to 
increase his understanding and the en- 
joyment of them, although this lovely 
and transparent music needs no study 
to be immediately enjoyable. In fact, 
it is deceptively simple at first hear- 
ing; each repetition reveals new facets 
of Handel’s mastery. Mr. Wummer 
and Mr. Valenti play the sonatas with 
the same fine taste and objectivity that 


characterized their performances of 
the Bach Flute Sonatas (Westmin- 
ster WAL 216). Mr. Parisot, I am 


happy to report, does not groan duti- 
fully in the bass, as some string con- 
tinuo players are wont to do, but plays 


expressively, though discreetly. The 
album includes the scores of the 
sonatas (by arrangement with Lea 
Pocket Scores). These provide the 


flute part and figured bass. Those who 





In Handelian Terms 


HANDEL: “Water Music” 


strates, Handel’s “Water 


about when or for whom 
movements belong where. 





(Complete). Hewitt Orchestra, Mau- 
rice Hewitt conducting. (Haydn Society HSL-107, $5.95)*** 


s Joseph Braunstein’s admirable program note demon- 


series of puzzles to musicologists. 
listen to this excellent recording without troubling ourselves 
it was written, 
Mr. 
heavy ensemble, dominated by smooth, syrupy strings, that 
has all too often been employed for this music. He lets his 
winds and brasses take the lead and even be rough occasion- 
ally, as they should be. He thinks in Handelian, not Tchai- 
kovskian orchestral terms. The result is a performance that 
will be a revelation to those who have heard this music 
(or parts of it) only in heavily edited or arranged versions 
that ignore the original character of the score. 


Music” presents a fascinating 


But fortunately we can 


or about which 
Hewitt does not use the 


—R. S. 
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wish to study the works more closely 
should obtain the admirable edition of 
Waldemar Woehl (Peters Edition 
Nos. 4552, 4553, and 4554), which may 
well be the one used by the artists for 
this recording. —R. S. 


Steinberg Conducts 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5; Sym- 
phony No. 8 Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Wilham Steinberg conducting 
(Capitol P 8292, $4.98) *** 


These performances under William 
Steinberg are sober, intelligent, and 
convincing, without being in any way 
transcendent. He is more successful 
with the buoyant humor of the Eighth 
Symphony than he is with the tragic 
intensity and explosive energies of the 
Fifth, which never really gets off the 
ground in this performance. The or- 
chestra is splendidly disciplined. 


—kR. 5S. 
Strauss, RicHArD: “Death and 
Transfiguration”; “Till Eulenspie- 
gel’s Merry Pranks”. Pittsburgh 
Symphony, William Steinberg, con- 
ductor. (Capitol P8921, $4.98) *** 


A more than adequate perform: ance, 
which in “Death and Transfiguration” 
sometimes borders on the inspired. 


notable clarity of pattern emerges 

from the readings. —J.$ 
° 

From Spain 

Cuart: “La Revoltosa” (“The 


Trouble - Maker”). Arranged by 
Torroba. CABALLERO: “Gigantes Y 
Cabezudos” (“Giants and Stubborn 


Heads”). Soloists with the Coro 
Lirico de Madrid and the Agru- 
pacion Sinfonica “La Zarzuela”’, F. 
Moreno Torroba, conductor. (Co- 


lumbia ML 4931, $3.98) ** 


Although the Spanish Zarzuela has 


formal parallels with the German 
Singspiel and the French opera 
comique, its style and idiom are of 


unique. Ruberto Chapi (1851- 
composed no fewer than 168 
works, most of them zarzuelas. 
“La Revoltosa” (judging by the ex- 
cerpts in this recording) is richly mel- 
odious and not without overtones of 
passion in its playful humor. Several 
works by Manuel Fernandez Cabal- 
lero, the program note informs us, 
still hold the stage in Spain and Latin 
America. “Gigantes Y Cabezudos” 
sounds a bit routine to non-Spanish 
ears, but it is tuneful and lively. The 
performances are adequate, musically, 
and more than adequate in dramatic 
spirit. —R. S. 


course 
1909) 
stage 


Danish Symphonist 


NIELSEN: Symphony No. 5, Op. 50; 
Overture to Opera, ‘“Maskarade”. 
Danish State Radio Symphony, 
Thomas Jensen conducting. (Lon- 


don LL 1143, $3.98)*** Three Mo- 
tets, Op. 55. Danish State Radio 
Madrigal Choir, Mogens Woldike, 
conductor. Commotio, Op. 58, for 
Organ. Georg Fjelrad, organist. 
(London LL 1030, $3.98) *** 


Thanks to London, the Danish com- 
poser Carl Nielsen can now be studied 
in many facets of his creativity by 
American music lovers. In his album 
notes, Robert Simpson informs us that 
it was Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, per- 
formed in 1950 at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival, “which first convinced British 
listeners that Nielsen was a master of 
the first order, hitherto shamefully 
neglected”. Cast in two large move- 


ments, this work symbolized the 
—— man’s struggle with his en 
ironment. In the first movement, he 
imagines himself “vegetating”’. In the 
second, now aware of the world in all 
its aspects, he acts consciously. It will 
be seen that the symphony is highly 
programmatic, yet it 1s “no mere su- 
perficial program music”, as Mr 
Simpson rightly argues. Nonetheless, 
at first hearing it seems diffuse, 
strenuously emotional to ma its 
points clearly, and far inferior in in 
vention, style, and development to the 


Clarinet and Flute Concertos (also re- 


corded by London) In Nielsen’s 
Fifth Symphony there is too much of 
the bombast of a for comfort. 
But amid the sound and fury there are 
passages of fascinating power and 
originality, such as the opening of the 
first movement, a vast screen of mur- 
murous sound, from which thematic 
ideas gradually emerge. 

The Three Motets were written in 
1929, two years before Nielsen's death, 
especially for Mogens Woldike’s 


Palestrina Choir. They are naturally 


not as Nielsenesque as the freer and 
more idiosyncratic orchestral works, 
but they are beautifully worked out 


Like the motets, the organ piece Com- 


motio was inspired by the desire to 
write something for a close friend, in 
this case the organist Emilius Bang- 
ert. It is a contrapuntally ingenious 
work that reminds one of Reger in 
its combination of classical discipline 
with an incongruous looseness and 
lavishness of detail. The splendid per- 


formances of all these works are a 


token of the high esteem in which 
Danish artists hold this composer 
—R \ 
° 
Stevens as Delilah 
Satnt-SAENS: Highlights from “Sam- 
son and Delilah”. Risé tevens, 
mezzo-soprano; Jan Peerce, tenor; 

Robert Merrill, baritone; Robert 

Shaw Chorale and members VBC 

Symphony, Leopold Stokowski con- 

ducting. (RCA Victor LM-1848, 

$3.98 ) *¥** 

This album contains the following 
excerpts: From Act I, the aria, “Ar- 
rétez, 6 mes fréres!”; and ria 
“Printemps qui commence”. From Act 
II, the aria, “Amour! viens aider ma 
faiblesse!”; the recitative, “Se pour- 
rait-il?”, duet, “C’est toi!”, and aria 
and duet, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix”. From Act ITI, the aria. “Vois 
ma misére”, the Bacchanale, and the 
finale, “Glorie 4 Dagon”. Mr. Sto- 
kowski conducts with a voluptuous 
sense of phrasing and tone that pre- 
vents the Saint-Saéns musi from 
sounding stuffy. Miss Stevens sings 
in equally sensuous and appealing 
fashion; Mr. Peerce makes the music 
of Samson dramatically vital; Mr 
Merrill ‘is effective in the duet at the 
close; and the chorus and hestra 
are excellent. The cover of the album 
is decorated with an alluring color 
photograph of Miss Stevens that be- 
lies once and for all the legend that 
all prima donnas are large and un- 
gainly ae 


Westminster Records Gives 
Fifth Anniversary Plans 

To mark its fifth anniversary in the 
high-fidelity field, Westminster Re- 
cording Co. Inc., will make its 12-inch 


LP classical catalogue available to the 
public at a special promotion retail 
price of $2.99 for a limited time. The 


special anniversary price extends from 
March 1 to midnight of April 9 next, 
and the records involved are all the 
LP ones in the WL 5000 series. Not 
included is the Westminster Labora- 
tory Series, which continues at the 
retail price of $7.50. 
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Tape Recorders Have Many Uses 


continued from page 21 


tape, making them into a con- 
tinuous long-playing recording. You 
can even take the scratch out of 
a precious disk by transferring it 
to tape and then snipping the 
clicks out of the tape. 

There are other recorded sources 
also. For instance, one folk-music 
collector rents Library of Congress 
albums from the Brooklyn Library 
for a nickel a day, and copies his 
favorite songs on tape. Other li- 
braries around the country will 
allow you to rent disks this way, 
too. 

Friends often exchange copies of 
their rare and out-of-print disks 
with each other by means of tape. 
Some high-fidelity fans who live 
in different cities follow the ex- 
ample of two brothers-in-law, one 
in Illinois, the other in Arizona, 
who share their musical interests 
by sending each other taped ex- 
cerpts from their favorite new ac- 
quisitions. More than one collector 
has “sold” a record to another this 
way. 

Many are the nonmusicians who 
are drawn to tape as a means of 
getting closer to music. A Kansas 
City doctor, who has the same 
passionate devotion to his two tape 
recorders as some men have for 
model trains, has built up a tape 
library of over 700 reels from disks 
and radio. He likes to edit the 
recordings to suit his taste, and 
comments that tape makes you 
your own musician, composer and 
director. “It gives a layman like 
me the fun of actually participat- 
ing in music-making.” 


Preserving Rare Music 


Another nonperformer who has 
developed the potential of tape 
recording for greater musical en- 
joyment is Gene Deitch, director 
of animated films for UPA. A jazz 
and folk-music record collector for 
many years, Mr. Deitch says that 
tape recording has become prac- 
tically a way of life for him, and 
he always has his recorder ready 
for action. He likes to make ar- 
rangements on tape of material 
he already has—all Louis Armstrong 
78s of one period, or a selection 
of various styles of Dixieland jazz 
and will play these “private crea- 
tions” for his personal enjoyment 
as well as the entertainment of 
friends. “By the time you've re- 
corded and edited a tape, you feel 
as though the music is yours.” 

Occasionally, Mr. Deitch will 
tote his recorder to folk-music fes- 
tivals such as those at Music Inn 
in the Berkshires or the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Folk Music Festival. 
For these occasions, he takes a long 
extension cord and plugs into the 
nearest AC power outlet. Usually 
he is not the only recorder owner 
looking for a power source. 

With imagination and a good 
microphone, he says, you can make 
an ordinary recorder do a lot more 
than you think possible. Mr. Deitch 
has become so proficient through 
his hobby that he now uses his re- 
cording skill as a professional aid. 

He is one of thousands who have 
found that, with practice, a good 
ear and intelligent experimenta- 
tion you can get excellent results. 
In fact, it is amazing how fre- 
quently one hears of people who 
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started out tape recording as a 
hobby and have become _profes- 
sionals with their own studios. 
Because a fine-sound recording 
is relatively easy and inexpensive 
to make with tape, many amateur 
music groups are being recorded 
for the first time. The Dessoff 
Choirs have produced excellent 
disks taped by a member of their 


group (not a _ professional en- 
gineer), which have been issued 
under the Concert Hall label. 


Other groups who use a custom- 
transcription service to make disks 
or tape copies from the master, 
sell records to families, members 
and friends, yet get just as much 
pleasure out of the record. Further, 
they say that having a recording of 
your own chorus or orchestra re- 
leased even for limited sale can 
transform an amateur group into 
one with professional pride. 

To the professional performer 
and music student, the ability to 
hear an immediate, faithful play- 
back of your own performance has 
very practical and tangible results. 
They use it constantly as a tool of 
self-evaluation, and many is the 
musician who has wondered what 
he did before tape came along. 

As one teacher expressed it: “The 
ability to hear one’s self objectively 
is not easily acquired and yet, with- 
out this faculty, artistic progress 
cannot be made. Listening to the 
playback of one’s performance 
stimulates concentrated hearing and 
an objective approach.” Progress 
and interest are much greater as 
a result. 

All student concerts at the Juil- 
liard School of Music are taped 
so that students can hear and 
criticize their performance. Even 
though attendance at the playback 
session is not required, almost 
everyone turns up. It is difficult 
for orchestra members to hear 
themselves apart from the group 
while playing, and listening to the 
recording helps individuals to catch 
their errors immediately. 

Not only high-fidelity fans tape 
the Sunday afternoon concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. At least one member of 
the orchestra has his family tape 
the broadcasts each week so that 
he can study the performance dur- 
ing the week. Amateur musicians 
often like to play along with broad- 
casts of various groups, and say 
it is like playing with the pro- 
fessionals. ‘They also use tape to 


IN HAWAII 


Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, right, and 
George Barati, 
center, conductor 
of the Honolulu 
Symphony, re- 
ceive congratula- 
tions from Andre 
Kostelanetz after 
their perform- 
ance of the Bar- 
tok Violin Con- 
certo 


study their technique and progress. 

Even the established artists rely 
on the tape recorder to polish 
their performance, study their in- 
terpretation, and prepare for con- 
certs. Isaac Stern and Yehudi 
Menuhin both have elaborate re- 
cording equipment. Marian An- 
derson goes one step further. When 
the schedule of her accompanist, 
who lives in New York, prevents 
him from being at her Danbury, 
Conn., home, he will tape the 
piano accompaniment for the 
singer’s program and send her the 
recordings to practice with. 

The perfect answer to being in 
two places at once, the tape re- 
corder helps the concert violin- 
piano duo, Maro and Anahid 
Ajemian, practice with each other, 
although they live 3,000 miles 
apart. In California, Maro records 
the piano part, mails the tape with 
written instructions to New York, 
where Anahid uses it for accom- 
paniment when she practices the 
violin part. 

In bridging the gap _ between 
motherhood and _ career, Mimi 
Benzell puts the recorder to work 
most effectively. She taped lullabies 
to be played for her infant son, 
Jonathan, when supper club work 
prevented her being with him at 
bedtime. 

For many high-fidelity record col- 
lectors, tape is proving you can 
take it with you. There is no 
longer the choice of having your 
music or a vacation. You tape 
your favorite disks in advance of 
the annual holiday, and pack re- 
corder and takes into the car 
along with fishing tackle and bath- 
ing caps. Now the Maine woods, 
Rocky Mountains and seashore re- 
sorts hear the sound of high-fidelity 
music from tape recorders, in com- 
petition with the omnipresent juke 
box. 

Travelers have found that the 
tape recorder has other vacation 
uses; in fact, it looks as though 
tape-recording sound souvenirs may 
become a rival of holiday snap- 
shots. Surely the music of mariachis 
in Mexico, yodelers in Switzerland, 
calypso singers in the Caribbean, 
and Indian dancers in Arizona are 
just as much a part of the locale 
as the sights. Aside from the senti- 
mental value of being able to re- 
live your trip vividly through the 
on-the-spot recordings, tape also 
helps you collect wonderful music 
from faraway places, much of it 
otherwise unobtainable — at least 
about none of which you can say 
“IT recorded that myself”. 

The self-powered lightweight re- 
corders that are becoming widely 
available now make it possible to 
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record sounds anywhere on earth, 
from the beach at Waikiki to the 
top of Mount Everest. On a motor 
trip you can hook up your home 
recorder to the car battery } 
means of an inverter and have ap 
extension line for your mike. Ip 
most populated places on this cop. 
tinent you will be able to find q 
handy source of 110-volt current, 
Local talent is usually delighted to 
let you record them, just for the 
thrill of hearing the playback, and 
it is an excellent way to make 
friends on a trip. 

It is not necessary to leave home 
to collect folk-music performed in 
its native setting. One young New 
Yorker, Tony Schwartz, has col- 
lected over 10,000 songs from 40 
different countries by means ©! tape 
exchanges—probably the outstand- 
ing amateur collection of folk. 
music in the world. The Voice 
of America and Red Cross have 
used tape recordings from our 
schools and concert halls as musi- 
cal ambassadors to other couiitries, 

It goes without saying tha. not 
all tape recording fans have such 
global aims. For instance, orni- 
thologists take to the woods with 
tape to record bird calls. Les en 
terprising bird lovers set up their 
recorder microphone outsidc the 
bedroom window at home of a 
summer dawn and collect e1ough 
trills, peeps and chirps to bri; hten 
up many a cold winter morning, 

Photography fans add a sound 
track to their silent movies by 
means of tape recordings, whic!: are 
synchronized with the picture, and 
give a professional touch to their 
travel-slide showings by taping the 
the commentary, complete with 
background music and even on-the- 
spot recordings. 


Aids Music Students 

Family uses are legion. Junior 
and his friends will record their 
version of “Dragnet” on the same 
machine used by father to make 
his high-fidelity recordings. Re 
portedly, using the tape recorder 
for practicing his piano lessions 
keeps Junior interested and allows 
him to take pride in his progress. 
A Port Jefferson, N. Y., trombone 
student attributes his making the 
all-state high-school band to work- 
ing with the tape recorder. Ama- 
teur chamber-music ensembles, 
church choirs, and glee clubs all 
use the recorder. 

One versatile instrumentalist who 
plays 14 different instruments used 
tape to make his dream of being a 
one-man band come true. With 
two tape recorders, in operation 
at once, he would play one in- 
strument at a time, recording on 
one machine each succeeding part 
in accompaniment with the play- 
back of all the preceding instru- 
ments from the other machine. 

All sorts of new effects are pos- 
sible using two or more. recorders. 
Les Paul and Mary Ford’s “new 
sound”, in which they give the 
effect of many voices harmonizing 
at once, is done by multiple layer 
recording such as was used by the 
versatile instrumentalist. Using a 
recorder with three heads you can 
create reverberations in an acous- 
tically dead room. 


The extraordinary tonal and 
rhythmic effects created by “tape- 
sicordists” like Ussachevsky and 
Luening, or Pierre Schaeffer « id 


other continental exponents of 
musique concréte are achieved »y 
(Continued on page 43) 
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continued from page 16 


Vladimir Padwa’s Sonata _in G mi- 
nor for Cello and Piano (1954) mixed 
early Debussy and early Americana 
with lots of notes in the piano part 
and solo cello lines in a Warsaw-Con- 
certo-type manner. His Seven Prel- 
ydes for piano were gushing, though 
extremely ptanistic. Siegfried Lan- 
das song cycle “City Scenes” 
abounds in second-rate poetry of 1920- 
jsh sophistication, set to music in 19th- 
century style. Erich Katz’s Music for 
Strings showed harmonic originality 
but little rhythmic interest. The unity 
of musical form is not best illustrated 
in sameness. LaNoue Davenport's In- 
troduction and Scherzo for Flute and 
Piano showed comparative contrapun- 
tal inventiveness coupled with rather 
piquant dissonances, but these sounds 
are not as cute as they used to be. 

Marion Bauer’s “Six Little Piano 
Pieces’ contains pleasant material han- 
died in a professional and pianistically 
charming way. The closing work, 
Arvec Kurtz’s String Quartet No. 1 
(1953), is bolder, though it is still 
basica'ly romantic in nature. I some- 
how ‘elt that Mr. Kurtz is doubtful 
about some of the sounds he makes, 
because he continually apologizes by 


resoli:t\ions to standard harmony. But 
the ;.ece was more searching in its 
tensicns and rhythmic devices than the 
other —M. D. L. 


Musicians’ Guild 


Towr: Hall, Feb. 14 


This third concert by the Musicians’ 
Guil’ began on a note of sublimity 
with Beethoven’s C sharp minor Quar- 
tet, Op. 131, and ended with the bitter 
overtones of Debussy’s “En blanc et 
noir’ for two pianos. The Kroll Quar- 
tet (William Kroll and Louis Grae- 
ler, violins; David Mankovitz, viola; 
and Avron Twerdowsky, cello) set 
the pace for the self-effacing artistry 
displayed throughout the evening by 
the profound insight and co-ordina- 
tion of their performance of the Bee- 
thoven quartet. The fugue in the open- 
ing movements was, as they played it, 
a marvel of intertwining voices. 
Throughout the seven movements, 
their tone was as lustrous as string 
tone could be, and over it all hung 
that aura of serene radiance that was 
Beethoven’s crowning achievement in 
this, the greatest of the last quartets. 
_The Three Madrigals for violin and 
viola, which Bohuslav Martinu wrote 
for Lillian and Joseph Fuchs and 
which they performed with impecca- 
ble mastery and with the most shim- 
mering of tonal colors, radiate an in- 
ner gaiety of spirit. , 

Schumann’s Six Etudes in Canor 
Form, Op. 56, are, on the other hand, 
tenderly wistful. Originally composed 
for the pedal-piano, they were heard 
here in Debussy’s admirable tran- 
scription for two pianos. Artur Bal- 
sam, regular pianist of the Guild, and 
Beveridge Webster, the evening’s 
guest artist, played the canons with 
exquisitely adjusted dynamic balances. 
Excellent teamwork also characterized 
their playing of Debussy’s “En blanc 
et noir”. Especially noteworthy for 
its emotional “pull” was their intro- 
spective projection of the dirgelike 
Lent-sombre. K. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15 


'f this recital was emotionally de- 
tached, the audience was prepared to 
accept what this great artist offered, 
on his own terms. His artistic idea 
Ws conceived as a different kind of 
expressivity, which*¢an be defined in 
terms of technique, form, and style. 
Its aims were specialized, but it was 
no less gratifying. I do not refer sim- 
Ply to his dazzling technical skill. 


March, 1955 


Jascha 
Heifetz 





There is no one sphere of artistic 
excellence. Artists create their own 
goals of perfection, modified by their 
gifts. And in appraising Mr. Heifetz’s 
recital, one must say that he made 
most musical and intelligent use of his 
brilliant powers. 

Mozart’s Sonata No. 10 was a fine 
example of the violinist’s sensitivity 
to style, in this case classically bal- 
anced. Brooks Smith was the counter- 
part at the piano, joining Mr. Heifetz 
in alternate song and accompaniment. 
The artist’s respect for form was ob- 
vious in the Brahms Sonata in D 
minor. Never did he let the content 
surge unharnessed. So we heard lush 
tones and long lines within a struc- 
tural frame that was not allowed to 
become subservient. His performance 
also stood up against the fallacious 
notion that all Brahms should be big, 
broad, and bulky. 

Mr. Heifetz only played parts of 
the unaccompanied Bach Partita No. 
3 (Prelude, Loure, and Gavotte en 
rondeau), but what we heard was 
astonishing. Many times one could 
imagine two instruments on_ stage. 
The Medtner Theme and Variations, 
from Sonata No. 2, was a weak piece 
to program, though the violinist 
played it with mastery. The novelty of 
the evening was part of Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett’s “A Song Sonata” (Bel- 
ligerent, Slow and Lonely, Madly 
Dancing), a pleasant, idiomatic piece 
full of rhythmic bumps and grinds. 
The Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 2 
served witness to Mr. Heifetz’s tech- 
nique. Few, if any, other violinists 
could turn out such impeccable wiz- 
ardry with such apparent ease. 


—M. D. L. 


Hopitu (Opera by Lois Albright) 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16 


Besides “Hopitu”, an opera in one 
act with score by Louis Albright and 
libretto by M. W. Billingsley, Bach’s 
“Peasant” Cantata and Miss Albright’s 
“Allelujia” were presented. The prin- 
cipal soloists were Charles Curtis, 
Angelene Collins, James Ellington, 
Robert Morris, Wanda Nichols, Helen 
Hayden, Wayne Vaughn, and Robert 
Morris—all of whom sang with ad- 
mirable sincerity. Miss Albright was 
director and accompanist throughout 
the entire program. 

Hopi Indian chanters and dancers 
took part in the “opera”, which is 
really not an opera in the complete 
sense of the word. It is a sequence of 
dances, chants, and Indian folk songs, 
with several rituals and ceremonies 
portraying the life of a Hopi princess 
from her christening as a baby to the 
selection of her suitor and proposal of 
marriage. 

Careful rehearsing and able direc- 
tion of soloists, chorus, and Hopi 
chanters and dancers resulted in a 
smooth and_ enjoyable production. 
“Hopitu” is ideal for the opera-work- 
shop circuit. —A. R. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Feb. 16 


Elena Nikolaidi, contralto, making 
her first_appearance as guest soloist 
(Continued on page 26) 


ARPAD SANDOR 


Accompanist-Coach 


unanimously 
praised 

by critics from 
coast to coast 
on tour with 
Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, 
Soprano 


Town Hall Debut—Harold C. Schon- 
berg in The New York Times: 
“What they heard let it be said 
at the outset, were some superb ac- 
companiments by Arpad Sandor.” 


Miles Kastendieck in The New York 
Journal American: 

“The generous program was enhanced 
by the accompanying of Arpad Sandor. 
He rose to the occasion, gave Miss 
Schwarzkopf sympathetic support and 
helped crown the event an artistic tri- 
umph.” 


Claudia Cassidy 
Tribune: 

“With Arpad Sandor superbly at the 
piano...” 

Felix Borowsky in The Chicago Sun: 
“It should be declared, however, that 
the applause which was so abundant 
. . - was not only for wonderful sing- 
ing but for the scarcely less wonderful 
piano-accompaniments provided _ by 
Arpad Sandor.” 


Albert Goldberg in The Los Angeles 
Times: 

“Arpad Sandor’s accompaniments were 
an integral and treasurable part of the 
evening's pleasures.” 


John Rosenfield in The Dallas Morn- 
ing News: 

“Too late we reach Arpad Sandor, the 
pianist, who was recognized the 
soprano’s partner and not her accom- 
panist. His deep and sensitive feeling, 
his discreet but never subdued dynamic 
range, the helpful pulse of his left hand 


in The Chicago 


as 


| contributed their vital share to the effec- 


tive Lieder-evening.” 

Thomas Archer in the Montreal 
Gazette: 

“Music for a while shall all your cares 
beguile.” And this was due not only to 
the singer, but also to that very fine 
pianist, Arpad Sandor. Any reviewer, |] 
think, will agree that Mr. Sandor’s re- 
cital role invariably gets inadequate 
treatment. I can only sum it up by say- 
ing he was the perfect team-mate and 
uiat he seemed to inspire Miss Schwarz- 
kopf as much as she inspired him.” 





in The Baltimore 


Weldon Wallace 
Sun: 

“It also marked the playing of accom- 
paniment as fine as any we remember 
having heard. Arpad Sandor kept the 


piano in perfect equipoise with the 
voice.” 

George Kidd in The Toronto Tele- 
gramme: 


“The work of Arpad Sandor at the pi- 
ano made this recital the highlight of 
any musical season.” 


John Harvey in The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press: 

“To round things out, Arpad Sandor’s 
accompaniments were marvels of sensi- 
tivity and interpretative integration with 
the singer.” 


Cyrus Durgin in The Boston Daily 
Globe: 

“Miss Schwarzkopf shared the applause 
with Arpad Sandor for his superlative 
accompaniments.” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligence: 

“For her concert she had an accompan 
ist of the highest caliber in Arpad 
Sandor.” 


Alex Joiner in The Atlanta Consti- 
tution: 

“Miss Schwarzkopf’s accompanist is an 
extremely accomplished pianist and be- 
tween them they concealed to perfection 
the elaborate technical difficulties in- 
volved in the program.” 


New York — Hugo Wolf Program. 
Ross Parmenter in The New York 


Times: 
“Arpad Sandor was the sensitive ac- 
companist. One noticed his playing 


especially in the piano preludes of the 
songs. In every he the mood 
and character of the selection for the 
singer which enabled each little minia- 
ture drama to make its right effect.” 


Fred Lissfelt in The Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph: 

“The splendor of this concert was fur- 
ther made possible by Arpad Sandor at 
the piano, in the truest sense of a col- 
laborating artist.” 
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with the Bach Aria Group in this con- 
cert, provided some memorable mo- 
ments in an evening highlighted by 
generally excellent performances on 
the part of all participants. In the 
opening work, Part I of Bach’s Wed- 
ding Cantata, “Gott ist uns’re Zuver- 
sicht”, for alto, bass and chorus, Miss 
Nikolaidi’s voice was more powerful 
in the upper than in the lower regis- 
ter, as she sang the aria “Schlafert 
aller Sorgen Kummer”. Eileen Far- 
rell, in the following cantata, “Jauch- 
zet Gott in Allen Landen”, No. 51, 
had to compete with the thrilling 
trumpets of Robert Nagel, as Miss 
Nikolaidi had to contend with the 
brilliant oboe playing of Robert 
Bloom. 


The two arias for tenor that Jan 
Peerce sang with impeccable artistry, 
“Ersschitt’re dich nicht” from the 
99th Cantata, and “Jesus nimmt die 
Siinder an”, from the 113th Cantata, 
both have flute obligatos that in them- 
selves are among the finest things that 
Bach ever wrote; as Julius Baker 
played them, they were spell-binding. 

Consummate artistry was displayed 
by Miss Nikolaidi in her singing of 
“Laudamus Te” from the B minor 
Mass, in which an inner exultation of 
spirit was communicated, and in “Es 
ist vollbracht” from the “St. John 
Passion”, where every word and note 
was made poignantly meaningful. 
Maurice Wilk, violinist, and Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist, played the respec- 
tive obbligatos to these arias with a 
beauty of tone and an intensity of 
feeling that matched Miss Nikolaidi’s 
singing. 

Norman Farrow’s perceptive deliv- 
ery of the bass aria “Doch weichet” 
from the Cantata No. 8, “Liebster 
Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben?”, was 
also noteworthy. The chorus and or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frank 
Brieff, were heard to splendid advan- 
tage in the opening choruses from 
both the Wedding and the 8th Can- 
tatas. Cantatas No. 51 and No. 8 were 
given in their entirety. Erich Itor 
Kahn, regular pianist of the group, 
and Harry Glickman, assisting violin- 
ist, were the other participants. 


—R. K. 


Alice Christensen, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 17 (Debut) 


Alice Christensen, making her 
American debut in this recital, came 
to this country in 1953 on a Fulbright 
Scholarship and is currently studying 
at the Juilliard School under the spon- 
sorship of the Denmark-America 
Foundation. The young pianist did her 
best playing in the opening Mozart 
Sonata in C (K. 330), in which she 
revealed a nimble finger facility, and 
in the final two numbers on her pro- 
gram by composers of her native land 
—Niels Viggo Bentzon’s long-drawn- 
out, episodic, dissonant “Woodcuts” 
and Carl Nielsen’s Theme with Vari- 
ations, Op. 49, which had its New 
York premiere on this occasion. The 
variations show the hand of an expert 
craftsman, and they are interestingly 
scored for piano in a bright, glittering 
sort of way. Miss Christensen was 
more convincing in her performance 
of this music than she was in the 
Schumann “Carnaval”, the only other 
work programmed. —R. K. 


Jane Schleicher, Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 18 


Gifted with a lovely voice and high 
musical intelligence, Jane Schleicher 
created a vivid impression. Aside from 
having a_ well-grounded technique, 
Miss Schleicher showed the ability to 
differentiate between the style of Ger- 
man lieder and French art songs, 
which is unusual in so young an artist. 
Her performances of Schumann’s 
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“Wanderers Nachtlied” and songs by 
Fauré and Debussy were notable for 
the various tonal colorings and were 
extremely well polished. While the 


soprano is not yet a finished artist, 
she has all the qualifications needed to 
become one. Robert Payson Hill was 
the accompanist. —A 





Adele 


Marcus 


Adele Marcus, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 18 


Adele Marcus gave a Town Hall 
recital which included Brahms’s Rhap- 
sody in E flat major, and Intermezzo 
in B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 8la; Prokofieff’s 
Sonata No. 7; and Chopin’s Sonata in 
B minor, Op. 58. 

Miss Marcus’ playing of this pro- 
gram showed to advantage the qual- 
ities that have come to be expected of 
her through past performances. These 
include a technique that is firm when 
kept within its fairly restrictive limi- 
tations; a certain adventurousness in 
interpretation that, when it is success- 
ful, can be quite interesting; and the 
ability to make the instrument sound 
varied and pleasant. These qualities 
were well in evidence throughout part 
of this program. The Brahms pieces 
were delightfully played, for example, 
and the Beethoven had its moments. 
Miss Marcus should have steered clear 
of the Prokofieff, for the work ap- 
peared to be too heavy a burden for 
her technically. —W. F 


Santos Ojeda, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 19, 2:30 


The Cuban pianist, a graduate of 
Juilliard, who made his Town Hall 
debut in October, 1952, returned for a 
recital of interesting make-up. It 
opened with Mozart’s Fantasy in C 
minor, K. 475, and Sonata in C minor, 
K. 457, played with much seriousness 
and broad tonal effects. Mr. Ojeda’s 
large, caressing tone gave a certain 
ponderable quality to the works, 
though his readings were deficient in 
sparkle and sharp precision. In its 
five sections of highly original, folkish 
manner, Bartok’s descriptive suite 
“Out of Doors” had a strong and 
forthright interpretation with a great 
deal of drama and color, if not the 
most subtle use of tinting. Mr. Ojeda 
also played Schumann’s Fantasy in C 
major. The final work was the 
“Mephisto” Waltz of Liszt. The pro- 
gram was cordially received. 

—R. M. K. 


Charles Milgrim, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 20, 2:30 


Charles Milgrim provided an inter- 
esting program, which included Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, and 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes as the 
major works. Mr. Milgrim proved a 
talented musician, though his capabil- 
ities were not yet fully developed 
either interpretatively or technically. 
In quiet and lyrical passages the pian- 
ist produced a pleasant tone; but un- 
fortunately his tone had a tendency 
to become hard and brittle in fortis- 
simo and dramatic passages. 

His pianistic inclinations appeared 
to run more to the romantic and im- 


pressionistic styles rather than to the 
classical. The Beethoven sonata suf- 
fered from a lack of rhythmic pre- 
ciseness. The first and second move- 
ments, in particular, were marred by 
excessive rubato. Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Etudes, though occasionally 
technically beyond him, seemed a 
work more suitable to Mr. Milgrim’s 
talents. The theme was delivered in 
an eloquent style, and the quiet, lyri- 

cal sections were quite noteworthy. 
More successful was the Ravel 
Sonatine, well within the pianist’s 
technical range. The performance was 
outstanding tor its delicate tonal and 
dynamic shadings. Four sections from 
Hindemith’s “Ludus Tonalis” opened 
the program. Mr. Milgrim approached 
the music almost as if he were play- 
ing Debussy. Much too much pedal 
was used, and the contrapuntal tex- 
ture was blurred. The program closed 
with Debussy’s “Minstrels”, Albéniz’s 
“El Puerto”, and Prokofieff’s Sonata 
No. 3, all played very attractively. 
—F. M. Jr. 


LaSalle Quartet (Debut) 
Town Hall, Feb. 20, 5:30 


The LaSalle Quartet made an im- 
pressive New York debut sponsored 
by the Concert Society of New York. 
The quartet is composed of Walter 
Levin and Henry Meyer, violins; 
Peter Kamnitzer, viola; and Richard 
Kapuscinski, cello. 

The program opened with Haydn’s 
Quartet in B flat major, Op. 50, No. 
1. Not one most familiar, it is a won- 
derfully pleasing quartet. The group 
played with great feeling for style 
and with strong rhythmic sense. The 
second movement, with its attractive 
variations, was particularly graceful, 
though the last movement needed a 
little more robust humor. 

The Fauré-like Ravel Quartet in F 
was filled with a variety of tonal col- 
ors and delicate nuances. The balance 
between the various instruments was 
always admirable. Here again the 
Quartet showed its ability to work as 
a group. 

John Wummer, first flutist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
contributed to the program with 
C. P. E. Bach’s Sonata in A minor 
and Honegger’s “Danse de la Chévre”. 
The Honegger is a brief, exotic, sim- 
ply-constructed piece, which recog- 
nizes a solo flute’s musical possibilities. 
The flute is not what one thinks of 
usually as an ideal solo instrument un- 
accompanied, That Mr. Wummer 
made these compositions interesting is 
greatly to his credit—F. M. Jr. 


Gerard Souzay, Baritone 


Town Hall, Feb. 23 


Gerard Souzay can be considered 
one of our leading recitalists, for he 
has a fine feeling for precise expres- 
sion and subtle variety of mood. His 
French, German, and Italian diction 
at this recital were superbly clear, and 
he proved himself once again an artist 
of finesse and dramatic flair. 

Accompanied by Dalton Baldwin, 
the recital opened with a group of 
Handel, Purcell, and Pasquini works, 
carefully sung, in which Mr. Souzay 
lightened his voice with considerable 
effect. No doubt he was on home 
ground with Poulenc whose “Priez 
pour Paix”, “Chanson d’orkenise”, 
and “Couplets bachiques” are among 
the composer’s more sincere vocal 
efforts. “Hotel” is of the tongue-in- 
cheek variety. The artist sang them 
with vivid portrayal and innate style. 
Most touching in the Dupare group 
were “Le Manoir de Rosemunde” and 
“Soupir”’, the latter showing great 
vocal control. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to the Schumann “Dichter- 
liebe”. Mr. Souzay sang the cycle 
with a grand conception and with 
singular sincerity, warmth, and as- 
surance (these qualities character- 
izing all of his work). A large audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically to the 
youthfulness, the tenderness, the love 


Gerard 
Souzay 


and sorrow of the Schumann co iveyed 
so convincingly by this artist. 


—M DL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23 


On the score of sheer bea’ ty of 
piano sound alone, Mr. Moiseiw tsch’s 
recital was an arresting one. ‘et it 
was much more than a mere : xhibi- 
tion of superlative piano playi: x and 
glowing tonal colors. Confini: + his 
program to romantic music of t! » 19th 
century, Mr. Moisewitsch re-c eated 
familiar masterpieces with a resh- 
ness of insight and an imag ative 
spontaneity that made them see : like 
new creations. 

Opening his recital with szt’s 
transmogrified version of Bach’- creat 
G minor Organ Fantasia and ! ugue, 
the pianist gave a performance hich 
was not only magnificent on _ urely 
pianistic grounds but which ca ‘ured 
the true Bachian spirit. The rich 
sonorities he evoked from the i stru- 
ment—one of the most per ectly 
voiced, evenly scaled, and t nally 
beautiful pianos heard here in « long 
time—in the Fantasia were aga: evi- 


dent in the thrilling climax othe 
Fugue. The latter was taken at a 
merry clip yet each strand the 
counterpoint was dextrously \ oven 
into the pattern. Equally sati-/ ying 
was Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s playinz of 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata. The 
stunning virtuosity displayed the 
corner movements always had a 


musical purpose behind it. The pia- 


nissimo glissandi in the final move- 


ment fell on the ears like tonal velvet, 
and the long chain of trills, played 
with remarkable control, alwa fit- 
tingly enhanced the melodic line which, 


in its turn, was wondrously sung on 
the keyboard. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave performances 


of the Schumann “Kreisleriana” and 
a Chopin group—Fantasie Improniptu, 
Jarcarolle, Nocturne in E, and Bal- 
lade in F minor — which lingered 
hauntingly in the mind. Nor are those 
who heard it likely to forget Mr. 


Moiseiwitsch’s playing of Weber's 
“Perpetual Motion” which was one 
of the encores. R. K. 


Regina Pudney, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 24 


Miss Pudney, in her playing of the 
Chopin Etudes Op. 10, No. 8, and Op. 
25, No. 6, and in the Liszt “Paganini” 
Etude in E flat, revealed a capable 
technical command of the instrument 
and considerable feeling for tone 
colors. In the remainder of her pro- 
gram, however, she was hampered by 
so many lapses of memory as to make 
evaluation of her interpretative powers 
impossible. In so far as I can judge 
from her playing of the three afore- 
mentioned Etudes, in which she seemed 
to be at ease, Miss Pudney showed a 
decided improvement in her playing 
since her last Town Hall recital but 
her memory was even more unrelia)le. 
Works by Mozart, 3ach- Busoni, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff and Revel 
completed the program. —R. K. 





Concert of Contemporary Music 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 24 


Certainly anyone who takes he 
trouble to plan a concert of this ; rt 
(Continued on page 27) 
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has his or her heart in the right place. 
But this particular specim: in seemed 
msuccessful. The music chosen to 
esent the better-known names — 
Copland, Hindemith, Milhaud—urigi- 
nated for the most part early in the 
composers’ careers and was not rep- 
resentative of these artists’ better, 
more mature efforts. The Milhaud 
songs “Réves” date from 1942, and, 
while pretty enough, are inconsequen- 
tial enough, too. There was a group of 
songs by such tried-and-true recital- 
enders - those by John Duke, John 
Edmunds, and Celius Dougherty, and 
less familiar or new works by Julia 
Smith and Francis Buebendorf, all of 
which seemed competent but did not 
make « very favorable impression. The 
performers included Genevieve Rowe, 
soprano; Eugenie Denger, violist; 
Rober! Payson Hill, pianist; and Julia 
Smit!) composer-pianist. First New 
York performances were given of 
= idorf’s Three Pieces for Viola 
and | iano (“Printemps”, “La Bergére 
Trist.’, “L’Automne”’) ; Miss Smith’s 
Thre: Love Songs (“The Door That 
I Weuld Open”, “The Love I Hold”, 
“I Will Sing the Song’), and her 
Two Pieces for Viola and Piano 

(Noc urne, “Festival Mood”). 
—W. F. 


Harr et Serr, Pianist 
Carn °gie Hall, Feb. 26 


Pl: ving for a large audience, Har- 
riet err offered a program of pieces 
most'y in the gigantic class of piano 
literature: Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, the Brahms F minor 
Sonata, and Moussogsky’s “Pictures 
at an Exhibition”. She also played 
Chopin’s C minor Nocturne and Abram 
Chasins’ “Narrative”. Few men can 
sustain the power and expanse of the 
Bralims, but Miss Serr made a valiant 
attempt; the result was that she often 
blurred with the pedal in an effort to 
produce volume. She pushed her other- 
wise fluid technique to the near-break- 
ing point in quest of a propelling 
drive, which she did convey—but only 
at the expense of tone and sensitivity. 
There was little color variety and the 
lines for the most part remained 
opaque. The most successful move- 
ment was the Scherzo—quite bright, 
energetic, crisp, and square. 

The Chopin also suffered from the 
lack of a soaring melodic curve. One 
could quite easily call the Chasins 
work a piece with “purple patches”, 
but Miss Serr used so much pedal that 
it was difficult to tell. Quite naturally, 
the young pianist tired at “The Great 
Gate of Kieff’. No one piece stood 
out with more than superficial indi- 
viduality. It is unfortunate that Miss 
Serr did not choose a program more 
suited to her capabilities, for she 
seemed basically a_ talented pianist 
with formidable equipment—M. D. L. 


Paganini Quartet 
Town Hall, Feb. 25 


Three unusual contemporary works, 
greatly differing in style and content, 
were the mainstay of the Paganini 
Quartet’s impressive program, which 
also included Ravel’s Quartet in F. 
The first work on the program was the 
Andante con moto from the late Karol 
Rathaus’ Quartet No. 4, Op. 60, played 
in memory of the composer. The 
movement was not without a certain 
grim effect, but one felt a want of 
melodic and rhythmic vigor. 

\lberto Ginastera’s Quartet No. 1 
wis a different matter entirely. It had 
its first New York performance. This 
work by the Argentine composer, like 
much chamber music from South 
America, seeks its unity in rhythmic 
pa'terns and repetitions. It is music of 
no‘able power and spontaneity. 

.aszlo Lajtha’s Quartet No. 7, Op. 
49. appealing in the quality of its 
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cheerful themes, was a well-thought- 
out and enjoyable work in a neo- 
classical idiom. Ravel’s Quartet re- 
ceived an eloquent and well-balanced 
performance by the members of _the 
ensemble: Henri Temianka and Gus- 
tave Rosseels, violins; Charles Froid- 
art, viola; and Lucien Laporte, cello. 


Divertimento Concert 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Feb. 25 

Leo Smit’s “A Choir of Starlings” 
received its initial performance, with 
the composer conducting, in this pro- 
gram. Composed to verses of Anthony 
Hecht, the work was scored for four 
voices and ten instruments. Singers 
heard were Rosemary Carlos, soprano ; 
Doris Ockerson, contralto; Marvin 
Worden, tenor; and Frederick Ger- 
sten, baritone. 

Stravinsky’s Serenade was also per- 
formed by Mr. Smit, who later col- 
laborated with Alexei Haieff in that 
composer's Sonata for Two Pianos. 
Copland’s Piano Quartet completed 
the program, performed by Emanuel 
Vardi, violist; Daniel Guilet, violin- 
ist; Benar Heifetz, cellist; and the 
composer at the piano. —N. P 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


Town Hall, Feb. 26 


The magic of Segovia again cast its 
spell over a capacity audience in Town 
Hall. What can one write about this 
artist that is new? But no matter how 
repetitious and worn the words be- 
come when describing him, his playing 
always remains fresh. 

His program was typical. It began 
with a Suite by Robert de Visée, two 
Minuets by Fernando Sor, a Romanza 
and Allegretto Variato by Paganini, 
and a Study by Tarrega. The clearness 
of articulation, the great sensitivity, 
and the variety of tonal colors that 
Mr. Segovia possesses were all in 
evidence. 

The program continued with various 
short pieces, mainly transciptions, of 
Bach, Schubert, Grieg, and Villa- 
Lobos. A highlight was the whisper- 
ing, childlike simplicity with which 
the trio of the minuet from Schubert's 
D major Piano Sonata was delivered. 
Never has this listener heard the piano 
reveal this Schubert melody as Mr. 
Segovia revealed it in the guitar 
transcription. 

Ponce’s Third Sonata, Granados’ 
Tonadillo, and Albéniz’s “Mallorca” 
completed the program. Mr. Segovia 
made them sound like tonal gems. All 
the many phrases revealed an endless 
variety of nuance, rhythmic stability 
yet flexibility, and subtleties of mel- 


odic curve. Needless to say, the en- 
thusiastic audience demanded many 
encores. —F. M. Jr 


Richard Tucker, Tenor 
Hunter College, Feb. 26 


For his only recital appearance in 
New York this season Richard Tucker 
chose a program that began with 
songs and arias by Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Torelli, and Halévy and the aria 
“Il mio tesoro” from Mozart's “Don 
Giovanni”. Concluding the program 
were compositions by Chausson, Four- 
drain, Michael Head, and Frank 
Bridge and two Neapolitan songs. 
The accompanist was Alexander 
Alexay. N. P 


Eloise Polk, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 27, 3:00 (Debut) 


Eloise Polk, who began her career 
as a child prodigy and has played ex- 
tensively in both the United States 
and Europe for more than a decade, 
made her New York debut in a pro- 
gram devoted to Mozart and Schubert. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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That she was an experienced perform- 
er was apparent in her well-grounded 
technique and assurance on the recital 
stage. In matters of style, however, 
there was much to be desired in her 
interpretations of the Mozart works 
offered. The Fantasy in D minor, K. 
397, which opened the program, was 
thickly textured and emotionally over- 
burdened. The Sonata in D, K. 576, 
which followed, fared somewhat bet- 
ter, with moments of lightness and 
charm in the outer movements and a 
satisfying lyric quality in the slow 
movement, but the Variations in G, 
K. 455, suffered from the same ro- 
mantic treatment as the Fantasy. 
Schubert’s posthumous Sonata in 

flat occupied the second half of Miss 
Polk’s program, and here the pianist 
found a better vehicle for her musical 
temperament. While her performance 
was not that of a mature artist, it was 


technically authoritative and, for the 
most part, held together structurally. 
—C. 


Heinz Hammerman, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 27, 5:30 
(Debut) 


Although young musicians who are 
gifted both as performers and as com- 
posers appear in the local concert halls 
from time to time, few are able to 
stake a claim as Tecitalists as suc- 
cessfully as Heinz Hammerman did 
on this occasion. A young Viennese 
pianist, Mr. Hammerman came to the 
United States in 1947, receiving a two- 
year scholarship in composition at the 
YW & YMHA School of Music. It 
was thus fitting that he should include 
two sets ‘* short works—his Three 
Pieces, Op. 3, and Two Pieces, Op. 19 
—when mz aking his debut as a pianist. 
They also confirmed an impression 
gained in his interpretations of works 
by Beethoven (the Sonata in D major, 
Op. 10, No. 3) and Chopin (the 
sallades in A flat and G minor, and 
other items). This was a certain dif- 
fuseness, a lack of pointed musical 
characterization that pervaded his own 
atmospheric little pieces, and kept 
them from making their point com- 
pletely. Nevertheless, Mr. Hammer- 
man proved himself a musician pos- 
sessed of imagination and intelligence, 
and his playing reflected taste, vitality, 
and technical control at all times. His 
performance of Scriabin’s Sonata Op. 
53, No. 5, was one of the high points 
of the program, covering a wide 
range of tonal color and invested with 
an emotional intensity that never once 
verged on excess (the temptation is 
great in these works) but hewed to a 
thoughtfully realized rhythmic-har- 
monic pattern. —C 


Ruben Varga, Violinist 
Town Hall, Feb. 27 


Ruben Varga, making his fourth 
Town Hall appearance since his debut 
here in 1949, presented Brahms’s Sonata 
in D minor, Bach’s Partita in E for 
violin alone, and the Villa-Lobos First 
Sonata as his major offerings. The 
blind young Israeli violinist played 
these with commendable technical ease 
and assurance, with impeccable intona- 
tion, and with good tone work. 

Mr. Varga’s four Capricciosos, also 
for unaccompanied violin, are virtu- 
osic studies utilizing, for the most 
part, tremolando effects. Patterned 
after the Paganini Caprices, they 
proved to be ideal vehicles for the 
brilliant, yet refined, type of bravura 
in playing favored by Mr. Varga. The 
violinist was also heard in a rather 
pointless Nocturne by Robert Starer, 
which was dedicated to him and which 
had its first United States perform- 
ance on this occasion. 

Wieniawski’s “Legend” and _ the 
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Bizet-Waxman “Carmen” Fantasie 
were the concluding works in the pro- 
gram. David Garvey, pianist, provided 
excellent accompaniments. —R. K. 


Gary Graffman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 28 


Gary Graffman, who has been forg- 
ing steadily ahead in his artistic de- 
velopment in recent years, gave a 
recital quite as notable for musical 
insight and interpretative sensitivity as 
it was for technical bravura. His per- 
formance of the Prokofieff Sonata No. 
2 (1912) was masterly—not a mere 
matter of lightning fingers and steely 
wrists, but a deeply felt and beautifuly 
integrated conception. The lyric as- 
pects of the work were tellingly con- 
trasted with its “diabolical” humors. 
It is performances like this that will 
make modern music popular with 
audiences. 

In the fine-spun, sensuous melody of 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato, Mr. 
Graffman proved that he could evoke 
the romantic spirit. Even more fin- 
ished and subtle was his performance 
of Brahm’s Three Intermezzi, Op. 
117, in E flat major, B flat minor, and 

G C sharp minor. The grave beauty and 
languor of these pieces is not easy 
to capture, especially for young pian- 
ists, but he played them with con- 
viction and real eloquence. In the 
Mozart Sonata in F major, K. 332, 
Mr. Graffman played with singing 
tone and impeccable clarity, but he 
was too careful and self-conscious to 
achieve much spontaneity. 

But in Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fan- 
tasy he had warmed to his task. Some 
of the grandiose passages suffered 
from tonal roughness, possibly caused 
by stiff wrists and too percussive an 
attack, but as a whole this was a fiery 
and imaginative performance. After 
scampering through the Grande Pol- 
onaise Brillante of Chopin with ad- 
mirable abandon, he played as_ his 
first encore a Scarlatti work with a 
deftness and flawless detail that re- 
vealed the discipline of a fully ma- 
tured artist. —R. S. 
League of Composers-ISCM 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 28 


In the first of three concerts pre- 
sented by the newly merged League 
of Composers and the ISCM we heard 
the first local performances of Gor- 
don Binkerd’s Sonata for Cello and 
Piano (1952); Igor Stravinsky’s 
“Three Songs from William Shake- 
speare” (1953); and Matyas Seiber’s 
“Quartetto Lirico”; String Quartet 
No. 3 (1951). Also included was 
Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Choros No. 2 
(1924). 

Of major interest were the Stra- 
vinsky songs, scored for flute, clari- 
net, and viola. “When Daisies pied”, 
the last of the three, seemed the most 
convincing. Such effects as having the 
viola play on the bridge with no vibra- 
to conveyed a certain 16th-century 


- pastoral feeling, and the song had the 


old Stravinsky rhythmic momentum 
to which we are accustomed. But the 


_ others (“Musick to heare” and “Full 


fadom five they Father lies”) offered 
only a disjunct vocal line against a 
stringent harmonic background. Stra- 
vinsky has long waged war with the 
melodic line, and there is little doubt 
that he has succeeded in conquering 
the problem in his own mind; but I do 
not think he has convinced m: any 
others. Leontyne Price did an admir- 
able job with these songs, which are 
difficult on the primary level of pitch 
relationship. It is wonderful that a 
man of Stravinsky’s age and stature is 
still flexible enough to continue solv- 
ing musical problems in the esthetic 
sense. However, this will not serve to 


Heinz 
Hammerman 


modify this disappointment of this 
work. 

The Binkerd Cello Sonata opened 
the program. Binkerd, who teaches at 
the University of Illinois, has offered 
a work that is almost dev oid of direc- 
tion, though it contains some perfectly 
legitimate and workable ideas. There 
are some fantasy-like solos, clear 
rhythmic syncopations, much building 
of intensity, but, for all this, it re- 
mains episodic. A favorite device of 
the composer is to pit piano tone clus- 
ters against an active staccato line in 
the cello; and while such techniques 
are commendable, the total sound fab- 
ric should offer something more than 
the sum of its parts. Robert Swenson 
was the able cellist and David Eller 
the gifted young pianist. 

Villa-Lobos himself coached Samuel 
Baron, flutist, and David Glazer, 
clarinetist, for his Choros No. 2—a 
delightful breather after the Binkerd 
piece. It was played with a healthy 
joyousness that disarmed everyone. 

Seiber’s luminous quartet concluded 
the program. It is an extremely well- 
written piece, which uses every string 
device in the book to elicit the most 
langorous sensuousness of sound. Un- 
fortunately the final movement, Lento 
espressivo, falls into fragments, but in 
all it is an effective work. 


—M. D. L. 
Gonzalo Soriano, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 1 
Gonzalo Soriano, Spanish pianist 


who made his New York debut in 
Carnegie Hall last season, presented 
Three Sonatas de Castilla—in F sharp 
minor, F minor, and D major—by the 
contemporary Spanish composer Joa- 
quin Rodrigo, in this recital. Com- 
posed in 1951, they received their pre- 
miere performance in this country on 
this occasion and proved to be worth- 
while additions to the repertory. The 
sonatas, all in one movement, are well 
written in the idiom of the keyboard 
and are moderately dissonant. They 
hark back to older models for their 
form and are not excessively tinctured 
with the familiar Iberian flavor. The 
first and third are Scarlattian in char- 
acter, bright and effervescent, while 
the second, austere and ascetic, seemed 
to be patterned after the Cabezon 
“Tientos”. Mr. Seriano played them 
con amore, with impeccable technical 
adroitness and with appropriate color- 
ful nuances. 

Aside from these Spanish works, 
the pianist was most at home in the 
music of Ravel. He brought out the 
color and flavor of the Prelude, For- 
lane and Rigaudon from “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin”, and the “Alborado del 
Graciosa”. Notable, too, for the sing- 
ing quality of tone in cantabile pas- 
sages were Mr. Soriano’s_ perfor- 
mances of the Adagio in Beethoven’s 

“Moonlight” Sonata and the Andan- 
tino in the Schumann G minor Sonata. 
Mr. Soriano also understood the value 
of the rhetorical pause and was a mas- 
ter of impressionistic pedaling, both 
of which were used with little discre- 
tion in the Bach Organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor but were applied 
with discriminating taste elsewhere. 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody, doctored 
up a la Busoni and played with a dash- 
ing bravura, brought Mr. Soriano’s 
program to a rousing close. 


—R. K. 





Ruben 
Varga 


Graffman 


Louis Birk, Bass-Baritone 
Town Hall, March 2 


With Edwin McArthur at the piano, 
the young bass-baritone Louis Birk 
appeared in a program devoted to 
music of early Italian composers; 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, and Her- 
mann; a Scam linavian group of ‘ang- 
strom, Sjégren, Palmgren, Siding, 
and Heise; and some English —ongs, 
Mr. Birk had a basically pl: asant 
quality of voice, but it was prc !uced 
artificially with muffled resonan and 
more than the suggestion of a tre-nolo, 
He was often preoccupied with plac- 
ing his tones rather than with si: ging 
words that had meaning. His com- 
mand of technique was evideit in 
Schubert’s “Wohin?”, where he dis- 
played some nice phrasing and lean 
runs. The color of his voice was 
monotonous, and in the majori'y of 
the songs he seemed expres. 'vely 
naive. Mr. Birk had, however, a cer- 
tain identification with the Sc indi- 
navian songs and executed them with 
more vocal freedom. 


—M. L. 


Gianna Jenco, Soprano 
Charles Castleman, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, March 2 


Miss Jenco, an 11-year-old cc'ora- 
tura from Trieste, made her American 
debut, with Charles Castleman, Amer- 
ican violinist of the same age. as 
assisting artist. The concert was ar- 
ranged by the San Carlo Opera (om- 
pany, of which Fortune Gallo is 
managing director, and it was given 
as a benefit for the American Fecdera- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped 

The audience was fairly large, as 
word had got around that the young 
soprano was something out of the 
ordinary. And so she proved to be. 
She is gifted with a stage flair un- 
usual for her years, and a good meed 
of temperament, revealed in her pro- 
jection of taxing dramatic and n rid 
scenes, such as the Page’s Song from 
“A Masked Ball”; the Bell Song f1 om 
“Lakmé”; “O luce di quest’ anima’ 
from “Linda di Chamounix”; “Una 
oce poco fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville”; “Caro Nome” from ‘ ‘Ri go- 
letto”; the Mad Scene from “Lucia”; 
and “Angui d’Inferno”, tie Deneen ‘a 
the Night’s aria from “The Magic 
Flute”. Most gratifying was her 
smooth singing of lyric passages with 
a broad tone, such as those in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Rose and the Night- 
ingale”, in “Fa la Nana, Bambin”’ by 
Geni Sadero, and the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” (with the violinist play- 
ing the obbligato in the last named). 
Elsewhere, her negotiation of fioriture 
and staccatos was assured, vivid and 
brilliant. At times Miss Jenco showed 
hardness of tone, uncertainties of 
phrase, pitch and tempo. Still, one ‘elt 
that her poised singing of the intro- 
duction to Benedict’s “Canival of 
Venice” and certain other passages 
stamped her as a young artist who 
(with the right future training, includ- 
ing acquisition of style, proportion «nd 
restraint) might establish herself as 
a singer of strong theatrical powers. 
Stuart Ross was a patient and «n 
experienced piano associate, d 
Oreste Di Devo played flute obbliga‘os 
to several numbers. 

Charles Castleman, young violini-t, 

(Contmued on page 29) 
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who gave his first New York recital 
several seasons ago, is highly gifted, 
possessing musical instincts, an ap- 

ling and sweet tone, and technical 
ability already quite well developed. 
He did not seem ideally relaxed in 
much of his playing of two movements 
from Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
and Kreisler’s Praeludium and Al- 
legro, but when he did show this 
qualit his lyric expression was touch- 
ing a: i eloquent. Like Miss Jenco, he 
offere:| several encores. Evelyn Berg- 
strom was his accompanist. 


R. M. K. 


Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 
Kaujmann Auditorium, March 2 


Th's was the first of three programs 


at K.ufmann Auditorium devoted to 
the k-yboard music of Bach was pre- 
sente. by Rosalyn Tureck, the well- 
know: Bach exponent. The Partita 
with Overture in the French Style 
was ‘ie featured work on the pianist’s 
program. Also performed were Pre- 
ludes and Fugues in C major, B flat 
majo", D major, and F minor from 
the : rst book of the “Well-Tempered 
Clav'er” and the French Suite No. 6, 
in F major. —N. P 
Artur 
Rubinstein 





Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 4 


This being a banner year for pian- 


ists, it was not surprising to find 
Artur Rubinstein at the top of his 
bent in a tremendous program that 


included Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
major, Op. 31, No. 3; Liszt’s Sonata 
in B minor; Chopin’s Polonaise in F 
sharp minor, Op. 44; and Stravinsky’s 
“Sonata” in three movements from 
“Petrouchka” (especially written for 
Mr. Rubinstein). Like Wilhelm Back- 
haus (who had given another superb 


recital only a few weeks previously 
that included Beethoven’s “Diabelli 
Variations”), Mr. Rubinstein was 


most at ease in the most staggeringly 
difficult music of the evening — the 
Liszt Sonata and the piano solo ar- 
rangement of excerpts from the Stra- 
vinsky ballet. From the most orches- 
tral fortissimos to the most exquisitely 
liquid pianissimos, his tone was al- 
ways beautiful, his playing always 
spontaneous and unforced. 

His Beethoven was wonderfully 
lyrical. Not since the days of Josef 
Hofmann have I heard the accom- 
panying figure in the Scherzo so 
lightly played, so deftly punctuated, 
and so rhythmically wingéd. And, like 
Hofmann, Mr. Rubinstein plays 
Chopin with the improvisational free- 
dom of a true tone poet. The heroic 
F sharp minor Polonaise seemed to 


shape itself in his imagination, as he 
unfolded it. This magnificent piece is 
sally neglected, these days, but then, 
how few pianists there are who could 
pliy it with the necessary sweep, 
bravura, and nobility! The three 


posthumous Studes of Chopin were 
pce-formed with consummate taste and 


mance of touch, phrasing, and 
rhythm. In fact, Mr. Rubinstein 
touched nothing without adorning it 


o. this unforgettable evening.—R. S. 


March, 1955 ° 


Jennie 
Tourel 





Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-soprano 
Town Hall, March 5 


Always dependable for intelligence, 
musicianship, and style, Jennie Tourel 
presented a characteristically interest- 
ing program. The mezzo-soprano, 
handsomely gowned in cerise taffeta, 
proved once again that she is in every 
sense a mature artist who, having per- 
fected a certain range of artistic ex- 
pression, wisely adheres to it while 
seeking ever for fresh material to in- 


clude in it. When she overreaches 
herself, as she did in the Arioso from 
Tchaikovsky's “Iolanthe”, Miss Tou- 


rel reveals that her dark-hued voice 
has lost some of its bloom and that 
its dynamic range is not the greatest; 
when she sings songs by Mahler, 
Strauss, and Gretchaninoff it is like 
velvet, with her interpretation su- 
perbly in scale. Perhaps the most 
beautiful thing on the program was 
the treatment of Mahler’s “Ich bin der 
Welt abhanden gekommen”, at once 
gentle and penetrating. 

The singer commenced her recital 
with Monteverdi’s noble “Lamento di 
Arianna” and a gay Chelleri trifle. In 
the group of French songs that fol- 
lowed, Miss Tourel’s approach seemed 
a bit intense, which was suitable for 
the Ravel “Kaddisch”—she received a 
near-ovation—but made Duparc’s ‘La 
vie antérieure” sound too immediate, 
Debussy’s “La chevelure” too binding. 
They were all superbly executed, how- 
ever, and the other two “Chanson’s 
de Bilitis” (“La flute de Pan” and “Le 
tombeau des Naiades’”) came across 
very evocatively. 

Following the German and Russian 
numbers, Miss Tourel offered dessert 
in the form of a pair of piquant items 
from Brazil, the first of which, Villa- 
Lobos’ “Modinha”, proved fluid, sup- 
ple, and extremely attractive. Guar- 
nieri’s “Sai Arué” had to be repeated. 
Cognac followed, and the vintage was 
very good indeed: three songs from 
Offenbach’s “Tulipatan”, newly trans- 
lated by Marc Blitzstein, who was on 
hand to take a few well-deserved 
bows. The music is charming; the 
words are an adept mixture of non- 
sense and naughtiness; they were de- 
livered with a straight face by Miss 
Tourel, the virtuoso recitalist in this 
no less than in a weightier genre. 
Paul Ulanowsky was the able accom- 
panist. —F. M. 


Georgia Laster, Soprano 


Town Hall, March 6, 2:30 


Georgia Laster, who made her New 
York debut a little over two years ago 
as a winner of the Walter W. Naum- 
burg Award, was heard in her second 
Town Hall program, listing songs by 
Purcell, Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, 
Hindemith, Britten, and a French 
group in which Hahn, Fauré, and 
Poulenc were represented. With a 
good amount of concert experience be- 
hind her, notably on the West Coast 
and in Europe, Miss Laster proved 
again to be a singer of uncommon 
ability and intelligence. Her voice is 
wide-ranged and tonally smooth from 
top to bottom, with only slight strain 
evident from time to time in the upper 


register. She also was able to project 
textual meaning under the most tax- 
ing vocal circumstances, as in Hinde- 
mith’s poignant “Sing on There in the 
Swamp”, and her Schubert and 
Brahms songs had warmth and 
subtlety of phrasing as well. Franz 
Rupp was the accompanist. —C. B. 


Andrew Frierson, Baritone 
Town Hall, March 6 


Andrew Frierson, an alumnus of 
Fisk University and the Juilliard 
School who made his New York debut 
in 1949, is currently baritone soloist 


at Grace Congregational Church, for 
whose benefit this recital was pre- 
sented. The young singer has an en- 


gaging presence and a robust voice of 
fine timbre and natural resonance—no 
mean assets in a program which, 
though short, was until near the end 
of formidable sobriety. Mr. Frierson 
began with two arias from Bach can- 
tatas, “Merke, mein Herze, bestandig 
nur dies” and “Es ist vollbracht, das 
Leid ist alle”, challenging compositions 
in which a certain harshness of tone 
and deliberateness in passagework 
were occasionally evident. 

With a group of six songs by Hugo 
Wolf the artist hit his stride. “Fuss- 
reise” emerged hearty; “Der Musi- 
kant” was welcome for its mezza-voce 
interludes and its humor. Best of all, 
and perhaps the high spot of the even- 
ing, “Denk es, O Seele” was invested 

y Mr. Frierson with memorable ten- 
derness and beauty, while technically 
he sang with a well-planned line and 
great flexibility. 

Five songs by 
also pleasing, 
a “Reve d’amour” of loveliness 
sincerity. Elsewhere, certain 
arities of style were apparent 
in the charming “Mandoline” 
seemed 


Fauré 
“Lydia” 


Gabriel 
including 


were 
and 
and 
peculi- 
Thus 
the notes 
all to bear individual accent 
marks, instead of being part of an 
elastic series stressed here and there 
Understandably the baritone showed 


special feelings for the concluding 
group of spirituals. To one listener 
the most moving was “This little light 
o’ mine”, in a simple arrangement by 
John Work. It afforded the singer 
not only a heartfelt message to com- 
municate but grateful diction, curve, 


and phrasing in which to do it, and 
he took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Sergius Kagen was the accom- 
panist. F. M. 


Theodore Thomas Monument 
Unveiled in Germany 

Essen, GERMANY.—A imonument to 
Theodore Thomas, for 45 years con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 


and Chicago Symphonies, was un- 
veiled in his native town of Essen in 
January, on the 50th anniversary of 
his death. Emigrating to the United 
States at an early age, Thomas was 
first known as the conductor of his 
own orchestra, which gave its first 
concert in 1862. He was also musik 
director of the 1876 Centennial in 


Philadelphia 


Washington Square Series 
Scheduled for Summer 





Washington Square Park will again 
be the site for a series ¢ f free summer 
concerts of chamber music, according 
to the Washington Square Associ 
ation. Preparations for the concerts 
have already been begun by the asso- 
ciation’s Concert Committee under the 
chairmanship of Ralph Dudley and 
Mrs. H. Stanley Hillyer 
Concert Benefits 
Gravis Foundation 

A benefit concert for the Myasthenia 
Gravis Foundation, Inc., a non profit 
organization, was given on Feb. 17 at 
the studio of Fannie Hurst, ted 
author. The soloists were George 
London, baritone; Sara Kaufman, 
soprano; and Inez Lauritano, violinist 
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ond Symphony, scored with brilliant 
passages for brass of a moving atmos- 
pheric content, closed the concert with 
a sustained crescendo. —R. M. K. 


I Musici 
Town Hall, Feb. 13 


In their second recital of the season 
I Musici again illustrated their ability 
to play with the intimacy of a quartet. 
This is extraordinary for 12 musi- 
cians. Nor is their playing exces- 
sively refined, for it reveals enthusi- 
astic spirit and brio. The ensemble 
idea always prevails, while the play- 
ers are accomplished artists in a solo 
sense. 

Opening with a lively performance 
of Zavateri’s Concerto for Strings 
“Al gusto teatrale”, they turned to a 
wonderful Sinfonia for Cello and 
Strings by Pergolesi. This music, 
with its fluent and graceful play of 
thematic material, replaced the monu- 
mental old sonata with its massive 
structure and its broadness. The 
group played it with exquisite taste, 
especially Enzo Altobelli, cellist, who 
injected tranquil pathos into the 
Adagio. One of the most exciting 
pieces was Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
major for Viola d’amore and Strings. 
Here was a composer with a soaring 
imagination that ardently created en- 
semble music of passion, drama, ten- 
derness, and romance. I Musici re- 
created this work superbly with Bruno 
Giuranna as a soloist who elicited 
brilliant qualities from the instrument. 

Continuing with the Concerto 
Grosso in F major for Strings by 
Marcello, they next offered Albinoni’s 
Concerto in D major for Violin and 
Strings with Felix Ayo as the highly 
artistic soloist. There were moments 
in these works where the ensemble 
suggested the full-bodied sonority of 
an organ. This can be accounted for 
by the purity of Italian string intona- 
tion, the “white”, windlike effect. 
Somewhat of a musical let-down was 
the Rossini Sonata in C major for 
Violins, Cello, and Contrabass—prob- 
ably because we had been treated to 
the glory of true baroque and this 
piece is but a reproduction. But it is 
delightful in its own way and ended 
a superb concert on a breezy'note. To 
everyone’s pleasure, encores followed. 

D 


4s 


American Opera Society 
Presents Iphigenia in Tauris 


_ The American Opera Society per- 
formed a genuine service to New York 
opera-lovers with their presentation 
of “Iphigénie en Tauride”’, the last 
opera by Gluck, at Town Hall on Feb. 
15. It is for all practical purposes 
(other than musicological) a neglected 
opera, while “Alceste”, surely a lesser 
work, we hear rather frequently. One 
asks why, but can only wonder again 
at the strange ways of opera com- 
panies and audiences. 

The score itself is a treasure of lyri- 
cal beauty and a probing illuminator 
of the action and the psychology of 
the characters. The libretto is remark- 
ably taut, the characters uncommonly 
three-dimensional for the period. One 
sees immediately that the piece would 
take to the stage more effectively than 
“Alceste” and that the singer’s pow- 
ers of characterization would be put 
to more use. 

The American Opera Society’s pres- 
entation was admirable; the singers, 
for the most part, excellent. Lucine 
Amara, as Iphigénie, was in fine voice, 
and her vocal characterization had 
the ring of conviction in the dramatic, 
animated moments. Her style was open 
to question in the classical cantilena. 
Leopold Simoneau was better in this 
respect. A wide dynamic range and a 
first-class gift for shaping the Gluck 
phrases served him very well indeed. 


Hugh Thompson was satisfactory as 
Oreste, as was a cast that included 
Chester Watson as Thoas, Jeanette 
Scovottei as a priestess, Rosemary 
Carlos as Diana, and Michael Terry 
as a guard. 

Arnold U. Gamson conducted the 
work with fine pace, obvious love, and 
technical competence. A small chorus 
selected from the Concert Choir was 
letter-perfect as prepared by Margaret 
Hillis. —W. F. 


Rudolf 
Serkin 
Mitropoulos Conducts 
Mennin Symphony No. 6 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 


Feb. 17: 
Overture, “The Wedding of Ca- 
MRE” 2 06sccicceenees Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 6....... Peter Mennin 


_ (First New York gozeremnse) 
Piano Concerto No. 2, flat major. . 
n6d the ee biweed seleu Kose 2 Brahms 


This was the sort of program that 
one longs to encounter more often— 
an exciting new contemporary sym- 
phony, flanked by an unhackneyed 
classic and a familiar masterpiece, re- 
newed through an inspired interpre- 
tation. Peter Mennin’s Symphony 
No. 6 is by far the most concise and 
emotionally powerful work that he has 
yet composed. At 32, he is still in 
the full flood of his creative enthusi- 
asm; he still writes page after page 
that remind one of a skilled rider 
taming a bucking bronco. But his 
thematic material has grown more 
individual and plastic; his harmonic 
sense is more subtilized; and above 
all, he has a firmer grasp of the over- 
all structure. 

This new symphony is fascinating 
both in its contrapuntal aspects and 
its harmonic treatment. The first 
movement, marked Maestoso-Allegro, 
sets the style for the whole work. Its 
solemn introductory measures provide 
the ideas which are then varied rhyth- 
mically and contrapuntally in a con- 
tinuous and logical development. In 
the Grave movement that follows we 
hear echoes of Shostakovich and Wil- 
liam Schuman, the two modern sym- 
phonists whom Mennin most resem- 
bles in the vigor and humanity of his 
orchestral style. The Allegro vivace 
finale is full of the fugal writing that 
is so characteristic of Mennin and 
that makes his music so intellectually 
absorbing. Mr. Mitropoulos knew 
every note of the tremendously com- 
plex score by heart and conducted it 
with superb élan. He is the sort of 
interpreter that modern composers 
pray for. 

Although I have often heard him 
conduct contemporary music in mas- 
terly fashion, I have never heard Mr. 
Mitropoulos conduct Brahms so sym- 
pathetically and tastefully as he did 
for Rudolt Serkin’s masterly perform- 
ance of the Second Piano Concerto. 
This is perhaps the most challenging 
work in the concerto repertoire, for it 
demands heroic strength, transcendent 
virtuosity, and at the same time spir- 
ituality and the most exquisite inti- 
macy of style. Mr. Serkin provided 
all of these qualities. He was colossal 
in the first movement, impetuously 
forceful in the second (yet able to 





play the famous octave passage with 
the most ethereally fluid pianissimo), 
deeply introspective and emotionally 
eloquent in the third, and lightly 
winged in the finale. Mr. Mitropoulos 
seemed to be at one with the soloist 
in every nuance. This was a perform- 
ance that took one back to the fabled 
days of Gabrilowitsch and Schnabel. 
The concert opened with an explo- 
sive delivery of Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture. Mr. Mennin was recalled sev- 
eral times when he appeared to share 
the applause for his symphony; and 
Mr. Serkin was acclaimed both by the 
audience and the orchestra for his 
matchless playing in the concerto. 


—R. S. 
Janssen Conducts 
Sibelius Concert 
Symphony of the Air, Werner 
Janssen conducting. Jennie Tourel, 


mezzo-soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
18: 


SIBELIUS PROGRAM 
“Finlandia”; “The Swan of Tuonela’’; 
“Luonnotar” (First performance in 
New York); Symphony No. 4; 
“Tapiola” 


Of capital interest was the local 
premiere of “Luonnotar” (“Bird- 
woman”), a tone poem for soprano 
and orchestra. It concerns the Finnish 
conception of the creation of man as 
told in the national epic, the “Kalev- 
ala”. The story follows the bird- 
woman to the ocean, where she wan- 
dered in sadness until a storm at sea 
made her pray to God to send help. 
The sea calmed, whereupon she gave 
birth to her offspring. The heavens 
burst with light that reflected on the 
calm pool of the moon, which out of 
the splashing of the light created the 
heavenly host of stars. 

Jennie Tourel followed the story 
with a subilety of detail, an under- 
standing, and a grandiose expressivity 
that fascinated her audience. Most of 
the vocal line lies in the upper re- 
gions, and Miss Tourel floated the 
tones with ease. But more important, 
few people could have made the music 
as convincing as she did. 

“Finlandia” and “The Swan of Tuo- 
nela” are familiar enough works, but 
“Tapiola” is not often heard. The 
work broods and dreams; it is savage, 
gloomy, and, in a way, magical. The 
orchestra played it with great control 
and tonal beauty. The Fourth Sym- 
phony, with its tremendous sweep and 
grandeur despite its somber mood and 
concise organization, was conducted 
by Werner Janssen with experience, 
technique, and taste in his favor. It 
would be justifiable to say that at 
times he hardly kept the over-all de- 
sign from crumbling, so slow were 
some of his tempos. But his conducting 
was always musicianly and devoted. 
The orchestra responded splendidly. 

The concert was under the sponsor- 
ship of Johan Nykopp, Ambassador of 
Finland, and Artturi Lebtinen, Consul 
General. —M. D. L. 


Gould Work Has 


New York Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. John 
Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 

eb. ; 

Symphony No. 2............ Schumann 

Violin Concerto ............ Sibelius 

“Show Piece for Orchestra’’........ 


ae Morton Gould 
(First New York performance) 


The first New York hearing of 
Morton Gould’s “Show Piece for Or- 
chestra” highlighted the Philharmon- 
ic’s Saturday evening concert. Gould’s 
style in this work is slick and busi- 
ness-like. From rather slim melodic 
material he has constructed a clever 
work in the form of a theme and 
variations. The work, commissioned 
by Columbia Records, was composed 
to provide material for a phonograph 
record to show the latest techniques 
of high-fidelity recording. The “Show 
Piece” may become the hi-fi fan’s 
dream, for it is orchestrated with all 
the tricks of the trade, including xylo- 


John 
Corigliano 
phone, castenets, gourd, and “march- 
ing machine”. The orchestra per- 
formed the music brilliantly and with 
spirit. 


Earlier in the program John orig- 
liano appeared as soloist in a well- 
defined performance of the Si elius 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Coriglian. had 
solved all the gigantic technical prob- 
lems, and the song-like second : 1ove- 
ment was played with great bea: ‘y of 
tone. The accompaniment wis a 
model of balance between orc. estra 
and soloist. 

Schumann’s Second Symp ony, 
which opened the program, was -iven 
an uneven performance. After a vob- 
bly beginning the first mov: nent 
sounded ragged and unprepared. But 
the third movement—one of the nost 
glorious in romantic literature— sang 
with all its magnificent =e. 


Jr. 


I Musici 
Town Hall, Feb. 19 

This group of 12 young Ita ians 
gave the final recital of their ‘| own 
Hall series, playing, as is custo: iary 
with them, Italian music of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. The cumu! tive 
effect was one of immense virtu sity 
and disciplined high spirits. Opec ing 
the program with the Pergolesi ‘ on- 
certino in G minor for Strings, in 
which the beautifully hushed 1 hird 
movement fell like a whisper between 
the surrounding hurry of the Alle«ros 
I Musici then went on to the fourth 
Concerto Grosso of Corelli’s Op. 6. 
Roberto Michelucci was the brilliant 
soloist in Vivaldi’s Concerto in B flat 
for Violin and Strings. 

Even more striking was Bruno (iu- 
ranna’s viola d’amore playing in the 
Allegro movement of the Vivaldi A 
major Concerto, one of the encores 
A master of the instrument, he called 
forth many effects. More Vivaldi 
was heard after the intermission: a 
Concerto Grosso from “L’Estro Ar- 
monico”, after which Maria Teresa 
Garatti was the accomplished soloist 
in Martini’s Piano Concerto in F 
major. Marcello’s Introducticn, Aria, 
and Presto closed the concert with 
shimmering texture of sound, —J. S. 


Solomon Conducts 
Pulitzer Prize Program 

Symphony of the Air, Izler Solomon 
conducting. Leo Smit, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 20: 


“Louisiana Story”, suite for orches- 
OR. cawsinwowasesies Virgil Thomson 
Symphony No. 3.....William Schuman 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra... 
mane ....++. Aaron Copland 
“The Incredible Flutist’’, suite from 
‘alter Piston 


The motion-picture background 
music of “Louisiana Story” in its 
concert form contains a Pastoral, 
Chorale, Passacaglia and Fugue. The 
Acadian folk tunes are handled in a 
very professional way by the com- 
poser. It is an effective film score— 
simple and pleasant to the ear. But it 
was William Schuman’s Third Sym- 
phony that proved the most import:nt 
work on the program. It is one of the 
finest symphonies I know. Compo:ed 
in 1941, it is in the frame of a 
neo-baroque idea (Passacaglia, Fugue, 
Chorale, Toccata, but it is contem;o- 
rary in treatment and content. And it 
speaks America in style, rhythms, 
tunes, harmonies, all without getting 
“wide-open-spaces” about it. Izler S. |- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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omon throughout the concert con- 
ducted with a clear knowledge of the 
scores, a real interest in them, and a 
dramatic surge that was always 
checked by his musical taste. 

Aaron Copland’ s Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra (1926) was given a 
pright performance. The work is an 
example of the primitively dissonant 
period of jazz, a little outdated now, 
and is handled with smooth technique 
by the composer, who was then 26. 
Leo 5 * conveyed the piano part 
yividly. In the Piston score we find the 
neo feaale. yet individual, composer in 
a light and gay mood. The piece was 
give: a rollicking performance by 
Mr. Solomon and the orchestra. In all, 
it wis a well-planned program, which 
offered many insights into the multi- 
man ered stuff of American music. 


—M. D. L. 
Hillis Offers 
Bac i Mass 
New York Concert Choir and Or- 
che-cra, Margaret Hillis, conductor. 
Suz.nne der Derian, soprano; Flor- 
enc’ Kopleff, mezzo-soprano; John 


Arthur Burrows, 
Feb. 20 
J. S. Bach 
lis performance was highly fin- 
ish d. The “Kyrie” was broad and 
imj ressive, the “Gloria” exciting. Miss 
Ko leff did some beautiful work in 
the “Laudamus Te”, with Isidore 
Col!en, violinist. The clarity of parts 
throughout (especially in the “Gratias 
agimus tibi”) was perfect. The lovely 
“Domine Deus” was suavely sung by 


Mc ollum, tenor; 
bar one. Town Hall, 


Mass in B Minor.. 


Suzanne der Derian and John Mc- 
Collum; and Arthur Burrows de- 
livered some nice coloratura in the 


“Quoniam tu solus sanctus”, with Earl 
Chapin, french horn. E specially brilli- 
ant were the “Cum santco spiritu” and 
the “Et resurrexit”, both taken at 
extremely fast tempos but still as clear 
as the rest. 

But interpreting this masterpiece is 
not merely a matter of allowing the 
parts to sound clearly or choosing the 
right tempos, though these qualties 
deserve the highest appreciation. Miss 
Hillis is an impeccable musician with 
a fine baton technique and an ex- 
traordinary ability to make a chorus 
behave like a precision mechanism—so 
perfectly do her singers phrase, con- 
trol their dynamic nuances, and main- 
tain a high degree of individuality in 
voice parts. But her treatment of this 
tremendously eloquent music seemed 
too impersonal. Bach needs the glow 
of warmth as much as any composer ; 
only then does a work like this live 
with full vibrancy. —M. D. L. 


Little Orchestra Presents 
Own Members as Soloists 


Little Orchestra Society, 
Scherman, conductor. Jan 
violinist; Eileen “ lissler, 
Town Hall, Feb. 


Thomas 
Tomasow, 
pianist. 


Short Piece for Orchestra........ Perry 
(First New York Performance) 
Violin Concerto in E......... . Bach 

Introduction and Rondo C apriccioso 
. Saint-Saéns 


Concerto for Violin, Piano and 
_String PT Haydn 
Piano Concerto No. 1....... Glazounoft 


This program by the Little Orches- 
tra Society offered solo performances 
hy two of the group’s regular mem- 
hers, Jan Tomasow, concertmaster, 
nd Eileen Flissler, pianist with the 
ensemble. Mr. Tomasow made a dis- 
inguished contribution in the Saint- 
Saéns work, playing with technical as- 
surance and a delicacy of tone that 
efitted the refined style of the music, 
vhile his Bach was somewhat di- 
pirited and angular in phrasing. Miss 
‘lissler, for her part, gave a rather 


March, 1955 


reticent but sympathetic account of 
the Glazounoff concerto. Together, 
they gave Haydn the featured spot on 
the program. Miss Flissler favored 
a limited dynamic range, and in her 
role as co-soloist in the double con- 
certo her ready skill and sense of en- 
semble were at all times apparent. Mr. 
Tomasow collaborated with consider- 
able élan. Julia Perry’s Short Piece 
for Orchestra, which opened the pro- 
gram in its first New York perfor- 
mance, makes craftsmanly use of what 
impressed this listener as rather mean- 
ingless thematic mi iterial. It is written 
in the accepted “international” style, 
but its “six little episodes and coda” 
appeared to move nowhere very fast. 


—- Js 


Ormandy Conducts 
Hanson Symphony 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Eunice Alberts, 
contralto; David Lloyd, tenor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 22: 

Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”. . 

Manni tnwgthd 6eheeh 6 eR Ww agner 

“Sinfonia Sacra” (Symphony No. 5) 

bivebanceweeae . Howard Hanson 
(First time in New York) 
“Das Lied von der Erde’”’...... Mahler 


Howard Hanson’s “Sinfonia Sacra”, 
his fifth symphony, was composed at 
the request of Eugene Ormandy for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and is 
dedicated to them. It is called a 
“Sacred Symphony” because it was 
inspired by the Biblical story of the 
first Easter, as told in the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. John. The music “does 
not attempt programmatically to tell 
the story but does attempt to in- 
voke some of the atmosphere of 
tragedy and triumph, mysticism and 
affirmation of this story which is the 
essential symbol of the Christian 
faith’, the composer informs us in a 
program note. In three other works, 
the Fourth or “Requiem” Symphony, 
and the “Cherubic Hymn” and “How 
Excellent Thy Name”, for chorus, 
Hanson has been “concerned with the 
same general theme”. 

The “Sinfonia Sacra” is a self-suf- 
ficient musical structure which would 
be clear and compelling to a listener 
who did not know its sources of in- 
spiration. It is designed as a one- 
movement work with three sections, 
and the composer’s summary of its 
architectural plan, included in the pro- 
gram notes, could be easily followed in 
performance. For all its brevity (it 
lasts only about 15 minutes) the music 
has the effect of both spaciousness and 
completion. The idiom is mildly dis- 
sonant and the texture far more con- 
trapuntally active and closely-knit than 
such earlier works as the Symphony 
No. 2. It is a pleasure to observe 
Hanson moving away from subjective 
sentimentality and the musical rhetoric 
of Sibelius towards a more intellec- 
tual, independent style. Much of this 
symphony (which contains a theme 
marked as Gre gorian in style), is al- 
most vocal in its leanness and linear 
strength. The audience was obviously 
moved by it, and recalled Mr. Hanson 
as well as Mr. Ormandy several times. 

Having conducted the Hanson sym- 
phony with dignity and eloquence, Mr. 
Ormandy approached the Mahler score 
with a mixture of rhapsodic sentimen- 
tality and preciosity that robbed the 
music of most of its power. The first 
movement was performed on a small 
scale with fussy detail that practicaly 
blotted out its dionysiac splendor; the 
second movement sounded at times 
like a Swiss music box, so filed-down 
were its sonorities; the stamping of 
the horse in “Von der Schoenheit” 
(so terrifying when Bruno Walter 
conducts this work) was scarcely no- 
ticeable ; the exquisite evocation of 
spring in the fifth movement was 






trivialized; and the crushing melan- 
choly of “Der Abschied” was dragged 
out into lachrymose phrases that lost 
the sense of free cantillation in the 
wonderful solo passages for winds. 
Miss Alberts sang with deep feeling 
and considerable beauty of tone; but 
Mr. Lloyd found the music too heavy 
for his voice and was not in best form 
in any case, although he strove man- 
fully to impart dramatic poignance 
to his performance. Altogether, this 
was not a successful interpretation 
of one of the gre: at musical works of 


our century. But it is only fair to 
state that the audience applauded it 
vehemently. —R. S. 
Yehudi 
Menuhin 


Menuhin Plays Concertos 
Of Bartok and Brahms 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 


Vocalise - 
Violin Concerto 
Violin Concerto 


Rachmaninoft 
Bartok 
Brahms 


Yehudi Menuhin, appearing with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 


would have fulfilled his obligations to 
himself and to his audience if he had 
been content to confine his artistic en- 
deavors to one or the other of the 
giants of violin literature he offered 
on this occasion. This is not to say 
that his playing of either did not meet 
the severe challenge each presents in 
terms of grandeur of sentiment and 
technical intricacy. It takes a mature 
and disciplined musician to pass the 
searching test that Mr. Menuhin set 
up for himself, and it is a pleasure to 
report that, combining these qualities 
with innate intelligence and _ sensitiv- 
ity, the violinist did unto Bartok and 
Brahms, respectively, what was meant 
for him to do. 

The Bartok concerto covers a broad 
canvas of moods, from moments of 
nervous animation and _ occasional 
boisterous reminiscences of the com 
poser’s Hungarian origins, to pages of 
haunting lvricism and pastoral reflec 
tion. Mr. Menuhin filled in the colors 
with bold strokes, playing with rhyth 
mic incisiveness ae summoning a 
variety of dynamic inflection. His tone 
sometimes tended to be edgy in vio 
lently outspoken passages, but it would 
be hard to forget the ethereal light 
ness that he imparted to sections of 
the theme and variations that con- 
stitute the second movement. 

His performance of the Brahms was 
likewise spaciously scaled and infused 
with sincere feeling and the wonted 
intensity of expression. In the end it 
appeared that Mr. Menuhin felt more 
at home, temperamentally at least, in 
the latter work, but both provided 
pointed examples of interpretative art 
at its most perceptive. Mr. Mitro 
poulos, collaborated in the two con- 
certos with a due sense of proportion 
and ready understanding of the drama 
and spirit of the music at hand. 

—C. B 
Concert Society Sponsors 
Little Symphony 


Saidenberg Little Symphony, Daniel 
Saidenberg, conductor. Vera Zorina, 


narrator. Town Hall, Feb. 27, 5:30: 
Suite No. 3 in D major.......... Bach 
SEROTOUINEE” ons 0085000 - Hindemith 
Suite No. 4 in D major......... Bach 


Under the auspices of the Concert 
Society of New York, the Saidenberg 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Little Symphony was heard in expert 
performances of Bach’s orchestral 
Suites Nos. 3 and 4, which Mr. Sai- 
denberg conducted with great atten- 
tion to detail and rhythmic vivacity. 
The instrumental groups were played 
with precision and sensitivity. Espe- 
cially notable were the horns. 

Vera Zorina was narrator in Hinde- 
mith’s setting of Stéphane Mallarmé’s 
“Hérodiade”. The text was rhyth- 
mically intoned above the orchestral 
setting, which punctuated and under- 
lined marvelously Miss Zorina’s read- 
ing. Mallarmé’s incredible syntax 
(“Venus, who in the evening, burns 
in the leafage” ) gained a great deal 
of meaning and force from the ac- 
companying music, and the combina- 
tion of words and music had an eerie, 
astral effect, which was not easily 
shaken off. Miss Zorina read in the 
original French, and projected the 
stylized phrasings with a force that 
was not lessened by her sometimes im- 
perfect accent. A translation of the 
work was given in the accompanying 
program notes. —J. § 


Gershwin Award Work 
Given Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ye- 


hudi Menuhin, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 26: 
“Suite Provengaie”’ . Milhaud 
Violin Concerto . Brahms 


“On a Quiet Theme’........ Gaburo 
York per formance) 


. Prokofieff 


a Quiet Theme” 
(First New 
“Scythian Suite’ 


The bright tunes, luscious cclors, 
and jaunty rhythms of Milhaud’s suite 
have an earthy quality that make it 
immediately appealing. It was given 
a good-humored performance by Mr. 
Mitropoulos and the orchestra. The 
3rahms Violin Concerto was played 
with a grand authority by Mr. Menu- 
hin—the first movement dramatically 
and nobly conceived, the Adagio of 
melting beauty. Although the violin- 
ist’s intonation was at times insecure, 
he elicited wonderfully sweet sounds; 
the fluidity of line was impressive in 
both soloist and orchestra. 

The premiere of Kenneth Gaburo’s 
“On a Quiet Theme”, which won the 
1954 Gershwin Memorial Award, was 
gratifying in many ways. Cast in one 
movement with a tripartite structure, 
it begins with a slow and sustained 
motif in the cellos and basses, which 
is elaborated by the other strings. A 
fantasy-like pizzicato section precedes 
an agitation in the brass and percus- 
sion; this is built up dramatically, 
whereupon an expansion of the first 
theme ensues. Orchestral devices are 
used not only cleverly but meaning- 
fully. The texture suggests the kind 
of pat technique that this generation 
of composers is trying to avoid, but 
Mr. Gaburo makes music convinc- 
ingly. 

The “Scythian Suite” is a 
for Mr. Mitropoulos; he brought out 
the crisp, acrid harmonies; swept 
along the sometimes savage, some- 
times archaic, tunes; and beat out the 
crude rhythms with aplomb—in all, a 
definitive job. —M. D. L. 


“natural” 


Tzincoca Conducts 
Orchestra Concert 


Remus Tzincoca conducting 85 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic- Symphony. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
a: 


Symphony No. 5............ Beethoven 

Prelude and Love-Death from “Tris- 
tan _und Isolde”’..... . .Wagner 

“La Tragédie de Salomé”........., 


Florent Schmitt 


“The T hree-C ornered Hat”, ballet 
suite jase bhaaea o-++Falla 
Former assistant to the celebrated 


Georges Enesco, Remus Tzincoca is 
musical director of the Rhode Island 
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Daniel 
Saidenberg 


Music Festival. On this occasion he 
conducted a predominantly “bread- 
and-butter” program, including the 
second New York performance of the 
Schmitt ballet score. It is no wonder 
that we do not hear it more often. 
The work is musically arid—a com- 
bination of brilliant Ravelian orches- 
tration, a kind of artificial flavor, and 
Richard Strauss. Mr. Tzincoca did 
well in keeping the beat and in making 





the sounds rage across the footlights 
with the impetus of his excitement. 
Beatrice Krebs and a group of singers 
from the studio of Nektar de Flondor 
were also heard in the work. 

In the more familiar pieces Mr. 


Tzincoca distinguished himself as a 


musicianly conductor with a firm and 
precise rhythmic sense and with en- 
thusiasm and drama, if not the utmost 
in subtlety and sensitivity. With all 
due credit to the clarity and straight- 


forwardness of his readings, little 
musical imagination was communi- 
cated throughout the evening. 

2. &. 


Opera Singers 
Heard in Concert 


A rip-roaring evening (both literally 
and figuratively) occurred at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 
27, when Renata Tebaldi, Mario Del 
Monaco, and Ettore Bastianini gave 
an operatic concert, accompanied by an 
orchestra under Fausto Cleva. Miss 
Tebaldi, whose illness had caused the 
concert to be delayed for a week, 
seemed to be happily recovered and 
was ir. superb voice, and the audience 
shouted and screamed its pleasure at 
her singing. Nor should the exciting 
vocalism cf the two other artists go 





Berlin Orchestra Makes Debut 


HE musically and socially 
elite of New York turned out 
en masse on March | to wel- 


come the Berlin Philharmonic and 
its conductor, Herbert von Kara- 
jan, at Carnegie Hall. A number 


of pickets representing a Zionist 
organization carried placards and 
shouted slogans at the entrances to 
the hall, but much of the wind had 


been taken out of their sails by 
the announcement from the State 
Department that both Mr. von 


Karajan and the orchestra’s man- 
ager, Gerhardt von Westerman, 
had been cleared by German and 
American courts of inquiry and 
were eligible for entry into the 
United States. No untoward inci- 
dents occurred. As though to off- 
set any atmosphere of ill-will gen- 
erated by the pickets, the audience 
within the hall greeted the musi- 
cians and their conductor with 
thunderous applause and demon- 
strated the utmost cordiality 
throughout the evening. 

The program of solid and thrice- 
familiar fare was the one said to 
have been chosen by the late Wil- 
helm Furtwangler for his contem- 
plated introduction of the Ber- 
liners here. It comprised Haydn's 
London” Symphony, the Prelude 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde’, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony—a rather peculiar list 
to offer to so sophisticated an audi- 
ence, but well calculated, never- 
theless, to display unequivocally 
the mettle of the orchestra in stan- 
dard repertoire. The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic is a typical European en- 
semble in its sure knowledge of 
the traditions of 19th-century mu- 
sic and in its familiar, relaxed 
approach to interpretation. Like 
all European orchestras of which 
I have had any experience, it does 
not boast the clock-work precision 
that distinguishes American orches- 
tras, nor does its conductor seem 
particularly interested in obtaining 
that effect. Emphasis is placed, on 
interpretative subleties, nuance, 


Herbert 
von Karajan 





and the cultivation of style. 


Among the choirs, the wood- 
winds are outstanding. The oboe 
possesses that lean, ethereal tone 


that all oboe players labor cease- 


lessly to achieve; the flutes are 
light and airy, without being 
breathy; the clarinet is liquid and 
sensuous. The brass had some 
precarious moments, but in the 
“Tannhauser” Overture (played 


unexpectedly as an encore), the 
trumpets and the trombones, aimed 
directly at the audience, were spec- 
tacular, and there was gold as well 
as physical puissance in their tone. 

Slim, willowy and quick of move- 
ment, Mr. von Karajan had a 
fluid, poetic style of conducting, 
with many borrowings from choral 
technique. He never overconducted, 
and, as frequently as not, he mere- 
ly reminded the orchestra of the 
prescribed course. His readings of 
romantic music were truly roman- 
tic in their theatrical and emo- 
tional impact (as in the “Tristan” 
music), their wide dynamic range 
(as in the Fifth Symphony) and, 
in the earlier manifestations, their 
gemiitlichkeit (as in the “London” 
Symphony). One would have wel- 
comed the opportunity to observe 
Mr. von Karajan, as well as the 
orchestra, in a 


piece or two of 
more recent vintage. And it would 
have seemed a nice gesture had 
they included something by an 


American composer, 
—RONALD EYER 








Remus 2 
Tzincoca 
unpraised. The emphasis was upon 
volume, emotional abandon, an high 
tension all evening, and by the time 
that the 


staggering program of arias 
and duets had ended, everyone was 
limp but happy. The waves «f en. 


thusiasm passed back and fort! over 


the orchestra pit and footlighis with 
overwhelming force. 

Artistically speaking, the lion's 
share of the honors went to Miss 
Tebaldi, who proved to be a m: gnifi- 


cent actress as well as singer. E: ch of 
her arias was a character study well 
as a demonstration of vocal mi stery, 


and I have never heard the sce: ¢ be- 
tween Violetta and Germont pf: ve in 
Act Il of “La Traviata” more | eart- 
breakingly performed than she sang 


it, with the collaboration of Mr. ‘asti- 
anini. This was a portrayal of » ortal 
anguish that I shall never forge , ac- 
complished under the most tryin: and 
unntaural conditions, out of co: text, 
with no scenery or costumes to ; id in 
creating illusion. 

The charm of Mimi, in “Mi chia- 
mano Mimi”, was no less surely ¢ awn 
than the suffering and ple: din < of 
Desdemona, in the “Ave Maria” . rom 
“Otello”, or the frenzy and ci pair 
of Maddalena, in “La mamma mx rta”, 


from “Andrea Chenier”. Miss Te- 
baldi’s marvelous control was_ -trik- 
ingly revealed in the “Pace, pace. mio 
Dio”, from “La Forza del Dest:no”. 
Her voice, with its curious blendi: 2 of 
lyric with dramatic soprano quility, 


was not invariably beautiful in nai ural 
sound, but she made it beautiful 
through her shaping and colorine of 
tone and phrase. With Mr. Del \Mon- 
aco, she built the final passage of 
“Andrea Chenier”, beginning wit! his 
“Vicino a te s’aqueta”, to as thrilling 


a climax as any Hollywood super- 
feature could ever achieve. 

Mr. Del Monaco made the raiters 
ring with “Un di all’azzuro”’, from 
“Andrea Chenier’, and also sang 
“Rachel, quand du Seigneur”, from 
“La Juive”’, with seemingly endless 
resources of breath and volume, if 
imperfect French diction. Equally 


sumptuous of voice, though ill at ease 


on the stage, was Mr. sastianini, in 

¢ oes “Ube ss ” 
the familiar areas: “Eri tu”, “Credo”, 
and “Cortigiani, vil razza”. This gifted 


young baritone should study fencing 
and dancing, to acquire a fluency of 
movement and grace of posture to 
match his singing. 

Fausto Cleva not only provided 
stirring accompaniments but conducted 
the overtures to “I Vespri Siciliani” 
and to “Semiramide”. There is nothing 
quite like an old-fashioned opera con- 
cert by brilliant singers. It may not 
be the highest art, but it is wonder- 
fully entertaining. 

The success of this concert led the 
Metropolitan management to schedule 
another joint recital by Miss Tebaldi 
and Messrs. Del Monaco and Bastia- 
nini at the opera house on March 15. 


R. 3S. 
Gieseking Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symplh« 
Guido Cantelli, conducting. Walier 


< 


Gieseking, pianist. Carnegie Hull, 
March 3: 
Symphony Me. 93 ia D...... . .Hayd 
Piano Concerto in C, K. 467....Mozar 
Symphonic V ariations for Piano and 
ND okh percaw hae dime . Franc 
Three Dances ‘from “The Three- 
er 


Walter Gieseking, making his first 
orchestral appearance here since 19 9, 
(Continued on page 33) 
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was the soloist in this concert, which 

also marked the return of Guido Can- 

telli to the podium as guest conductor 

of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
on) 

The eminent pianist was in superb 
form and his performance of the 
Mozart Concerto was technically flaw- 
less, tonally iridescent, and exquisitely 
phrased and balanced. Although he 
never rose above a mezzo-forte, the 
Gieseling penchant for subtle nuances 
was always apparent. Purely decora- 
tive passages were integrated into the 
onic character of the concerto 


symp 

with underplay rather than overstress. 
Even in Busoni’s Beethovenish ca- 
denza to the first movement, which 


demands the highest type of virtuosity, 
the pianist never allowed himself to 
go beyond the dynamic level set for 
the work as a whole. 

Mr. Gieseking’s performance of this 


cade. za alone was a remarkable dem- 
onstrition in keyboard mastery and 
control. More remarkable still was 
the way in which he made the decep- 
tivel’ simple cantilena in the Andante 
sing and soar, with the right hand, 
abov: the barely audible triplet chords 
scor: for the left hand. The polished, 
gem-like perfection of his playing in 


the inal Allegro vivace assai, with its 
refin:ments of touch and tone coupled 


with delicately adjusted accentuations, 
gave added charm to the rhythmic 
gaic'y of the movement. 

Tie gamut of prismatic tonal colors 
at Mr. Gieseking’s command was given 
full play in the Franck Variations. 
Rinsing power and sweep were there 
where necessary, as in the exultant 
measures of the final Allegro non 
troppo, as well as the more lambent 
colors adopted for the cantabile pas- 
sages in the Molto piu lento. Mr. 
Gieseking also projected Franck’s 
lusli chromaticism with greater free- 
dom and abandon and with a more 


romantic approach than he did in his 
celebrated Columbia recording of the 
work, or so it seemed to this listener. 
he veteran pianist and the young 
conductor were of one accord in mak- 
ing both the Mozart and Franck 
works “sound” as lustrous as possible 
even when they failed, as they did in 
the first movement of the Mozart, to 
probe very far below the surface for 
the “sense”. Mr. Cantelli opened the 
concert with a singularly lucid and 
tonally resplendent performance of the 
Haydn Symphony and brought it to a 
rousing close with the Falla Dances. 

RK 


Viennese Music 
Led by Kostelanetz 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Andre Kostelanetz conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, March 5: 


“Eine kleine Nachtmusik”’...... Mozart 
‘The Enchanted Lake”’......... Liadoff 
“Cambodian Suite’. .Norodom Sihanouk 
(First New York Performance) 
. & > _ are Liszt 
Waltzes from ‘Der noes alier”’ 
edad he teb he 4t> .. Richard Strauss 
‘Pizzicato Polka’ ” Josef & Johann Strauss 
Overture to “Die Fledermaus” 


PP hr rm eee Pee Johann Strauss 

M arche Militaire.............Schubert 
‘Tales of the Vienna Woods” 

+708 Johann Strauss 


Andre Kostelanetz conducted this 
last of his three special Philharmonic 
programs for a capacity audience. The 
evening, which featured Viennese mu- 
sic, was also the occasion for the first 
New York hearing of a suite by the 
king of Cambodia, who recently ab- 
dicated his throne. The former mon- 
arch’s composition was undistinguished 
and sounded like slick background 
riusic, more closely related to Broad- 
way than to Cambodia. The suite was 
Civided into three movements titled 
“Berceuse”, “Nostalgia”, and “Dance”. 

Mr. Kostelanetz treated the Mozart, 


March, 1955 


Liadoff, and Liszt items in a straight- 
forward manner. While the Mozart 
was heavily-handed and without grace, 
the Liszt was notable for the singing 
tone of the strings in the introduction. 

In the Viennese music one heard 
the lush string tone associated with 
Mr. Kostelanetz’s style. Though the 
pieces were not delivered in a Vien- 
nese manner, the appeal of this music 
was irresistible. One suspects the or- 
chestra enjoyed performing this music 
as much as the audience loved hearing 
it. Many encores, which included com- 
positions by Liadoff and Tchaikovsky, 
concluded the evening. —F. M., Jr. 


Menotti Opera 
In Concert Form 
Symphony of the Air, Dean Eckert- 
son conducting. Carnegie Hall, March 
5:30: 


Thunderbolt Overture ..... Gail Kubik 
Adagio from Sinfonietta for Strings 


theta ceases .Leo Sowerby 
Exce “rpts from the Pageant “P. 
Barnum” . - “Douglas Moore 
The Old M:z 1id and the Thief..... 
Coecevessceoseore Gian-Carlo Menotti 


This third concert of music by Pu- 
litzer Prize winning composers was 
devoted mainiy to Menotti’s “The Old 
Maid and the Thief”, a radio opera 
first performed in 1939. Menotti’s de- 
velopment has not fulfilled the promise 


of this charming little work. It is 
tart, gay, clever, and very poetic (for 
the sake of music and theater, not 
theater alone). Beatrice Krebs sang 
the Old Maid with a_ full-bodied, 
warm voice and with an _ infallible 
comic sense of timing. Adelaide 


Bishop, singing Laetitia, won the au- 
dience with “Steal me, O thief”. Jean 
Gibbons was weak as the gossipy Miss 
Pinkerton, while Warren Galjour did 
admirably with his aria, “When the 
air sings of summer”. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Eckertson was often too loud for 


the singers, but was otherwise jaunty 
and good-humored in his pacing 
The most interesting of the three 


short curtain-raisers was Gail Kubik’s 
“Thunderbolt Overture’ The piece 
is flashily scored, thematically develop- 


mental, and toccata-like in momentum. 
Kubik’s knowledge of orchestral re- 
sources and the im: iginative use to 


which he puts them are impressive. 
The Adagio from Sowerby’s Sinfoni- 
etta for strings is a finely constructed 
piece: a slow, alternating section of 
4/4 and 5/4 measures, a fugal sec- 
tion, then a return to somewhat the 
same section as the first. The texture 
of the strings is treated most mel- 
lifluently, but it rarely changes. Per- 
haps the movement sounds better in 
the entire Sinfonietta, where there is 
room for contrast between the move- 
ments, but the one section tends to 
become tedious. The concert, skill- 
fully and judiciously conducted by Mr. 
Eckertson, also included excerpts from 
Douglas Moore’s happy page: — mee 
T. Barnum”, M. D. L. 


Tcherepin Symphony Has 
New York Premiere 


Fabien Se- 
-Hall, 


Indianapolis Symphony, 
vitzky, conductor. Carnegie 
March 6: 


Passacaglia 


Symphony No. 3 in F sharp, 


in C minor.. 
Bach-Sevitzky 

Op. 83 

Tcherepin 


I'chaikovsky 


and Fugue 


Sy ‘mphony PT. Besscetwn 


Alexander Tcherepin’s new Sym- 
phony is not a symphony in the classic 
sense of an ordered, 
fabric. 
anything with a classical conception. 
The sound is wey suggesting 
far East, with which Mr. 


he calls “interpoint” 


instead of line against line we get 





developmental 
In fact the composer avoids 


the 
Tcherepin 
is so familiar, and polyphonic in what 
i as opposed to 
counterpoint. This seems to mean that 





Fabien 
Sevitzky 


lines between lines that cannot be dis- 


tinguished easily and therefore pro- 
duce coloristic and rhythmic effects 
rather than individual voice parts. The 


work is made up of disconnected units 
that tend to pile up a sensation rather 
than present ideas and resolutions—in 
all an interesting effort, if a bit dis- 
concerting in its episodic working out. 

Mr. Sevitzky’s transcription of 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue did not 
avoid extremes of sensationalism. If 
“many neglected musical values” were 
brought out, it was at the expense of 
values: balance 


the more, important 

and the true spirit of Bach. The or- 
chestra sounded in fine mettle, espe 
cially in the Tchaikovsky Symphony, 
though there were some rough sec- 
tions. Mr. Sevitzky conducted with 
musical sense, care, and_ planned, 


though imaginative, expression. 

Mr. Sevitzky, who was under doc 
tor’s care th 1roughout the concert be- 
cause of a kidney ailment, had to be 
taken to the hospital early the follow 
ing morning. 


M. D. L 


Haarlem Philharmonic 


To Play at Waldorf 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
of New York held its third concert of 


the 1954-55 season on March 18, in 


the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. Featured soloists wert 
Claramae Turner, contralto, and Nor 
man Carol, violinist 


City Center Rent Set 
At $1 for Next Ten Years 


The New York Board of Estimate 
has granted the City Center of Music 
and Drama a ten-year lease at $1 
vearly on the Mecca Temple, the 
building in which it is housed. The 
Center’s present lease will expire on 
Aug. 1. The Board also implied it was 
willing to overlook $57,000 in unpaid 
back rent, if legally possible 


Evansville To Be Host 


For Orchestra League 


EVANSVILLE, IND. The National 
Convention and Musicians Workshop 
of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, Inc., will be held Tune 16-18 
in the Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, 
Ind. The Evansville Philharmonic will 
be the host orchestra, and Henry Pel 
tier, manager of the Wichita Falls 
Symphony, will be the convention 
manager. 


Goossens Taken 
To Sydney Hospital 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA.—Eugene Goos- 
sens, British-born conductor who lived 
in the United States for more than 
20 years, collapsed while conducting 
the Sydney Symphony here on March 
12. He was taken to a hospital where 
his condition was reported to have 
been serious. 


East German Choir 
To Tour South America 
The 


3ERLIN, Leipzig 


von Mitte, East 
many’s National Prize, 
America in a series of 


a recipient of 


concerts ar 


ranged by the Culture Ministry of the 
Republic. 
Argen- 


East German Communist 
The group will visit cities in 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
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William Schuman Cycle 
For Piano Published 


William Schuman’s cycle of five 
pieces for piano called “Voyage” is 
one of the most fascinating works of 
its kind composed in recent years. It 
is music of great integrity, expressive 
power, and economy of means. Every 
note tells, and every note bespeaks a 
passionately active imagination and 
musical intelligence. The work has a 
curious history, from which we can 
discern much of its inner significance. 

The cycle was originally commis- 
sioned by Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
music fraternity, for its golden- -anni- 
versary celebration in Chicago, where 
it was performed in its original piano 
version on Aug. 18, 1953, by Lillian 
Steuber. But it had already been 
heard in an orchestral version under 
entirely different circumstances in New 
York. Schuman was to write the 
score for a new dance work by 
Martha Graham, for whom he _ had 
already created the memorable “Night 
Journey” and “Judith”. While they 
were discussing this project, he hap- 
pened to play the piano cycle for her, 
and she was so stirred by its dramatic 
and choreographic possibilities that he 


agreed to make a setting for chamber 
orchestra that she could use. 
As the composer’s prefatory note 


explains, these five piano pieces were 
“conceived without any programmatic 
or extra-musical plan”, but after see- 
ing Miss Graham’s dance work he 
adopted her dance title, “Voyage”, for 
the cycle and added the five individual 
titles : “Anticipation”, “Caprice”, 
“Realization”, “Decision”, and “Retro- 
spection”. Some 20 years previously, 
Miss Graham had been inspired by 
Aaron Copland’s terse, granitic Vari- 
ations for Piano to one of her most 
emotion ‘ally compelling solos, the cele- 
brated “Dithyrambic”. So it was not 
surprising that she could discern the 
theatrical possibilities of Mr. Schu- 
man’s music, which is much more mal- 
leable, from the dramatic and choreo- 
graphic point of view, than the Cop- 
land relly 

“Voyage” in its dance form was a 
study of a woman and three men, 
whose lives, emotions, and inner con- 
flicts were intertwined. It was more 
a vovage of the heart and soul than of 
a literal journey, although that too 
was implied. At the end, the woman, 
who had come perilously close to self. 
degradation, regained her pride and 
sense of reality. The music, fascinat- 
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ingly enough, seemed to reflect all of 
this, although it had been composed 
without a thought of any such specific 
situations and conflicts. The reason 
for this is that the harmonic tensions, 
the powerful sense of logic and mi- 
nute interrelation that run through 
these pieces give them a sort of dra- 
matic force. In the typical rhythmic 
devices, also, we find the composer 
writing at white heat. The second 
piece is electric, with its shifting ac- 
cents and highly dissonant intervals, 
This is not music for pianists with 
overtrained fingers and brains verging 
upon atrophy, but I cannot imagine 
any intelligent and open-minded mu- 
sician failing to get a great deal out 
of it. In these days, when reaction- 
aries and publicity-seekers are sniping 
at modern music with increasing bold- 
ness, it is a pleasure to welcome a 
work that will give them pause. The 
cycle is available from G. Schirmer. 
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Orchestral Scores 
By Riegger and Dello Joio 


Wallingford Riegger is an Ameri- 
can composer, now of advancing years, 
whose name calls for and receives re- 
spect. His Music for Orchestra, Op. 
50, (Associated Music Publishers) is 
an excellent example of why Riegger 
commands the respect of his col- 
leagues. It is a sturdy, sure-footed 
work composed in a moderate 12-tone 
style. It is the work of a man who 
knows what he wants and how to get 
it. At the same time, 12 tones or no, 
there is something curiously old-fash- 
ioned, for this writer at least, about 
Riegger’s music. Where most con- 
temporary partisans of the system em- 
ploy it to achieve a maximum of 
rhythmic and _ linear complexity 
through the elimination of tonality, 
Riegger seems interested in it solely 
for a less adventurous reason: to pro- 
duce new-sounding harmonic combi- 
nations. . But the truth of the matter 
is that there are no new-sounding har- 
monic combinations, at least none that 
this system can produce, and Riegger’s 
use of chromatic serial techniques does 
little to disguise the inherent con- 
servatism of his rhythmic and con- 
trapuntal thought. In these respects, 
he is scarcely more adventurous than 
Brahms. Still, this is music to be re- 
spected, and it should be heard. 

Norman Dello Joio’s “New York 
Profiles”, a suite for orchestra, has 
been published by Carl Fischer. It is 
an appealing, direct work, facile in its 
evocation, perhaps, but honest in its 
lyricism, genuinely sentimental about 
its subject. —W. F. 


Series of Handbooks 
Of Operatic Arias 


“Melody and Lyrics” is the title 
given to the series of handbooks con- 


taining the melody-lines, cues, and 
original texts of familiar operatic 
arias, prepared by Henri Elkan and 


issued by Omega Music Edition. Mr. 
Elkan has devoted separate booklets 
to arias for soprano; mezzo-soprano 
and alto; tenor; and baritone and 
bass. He has included English synopses 
of the texts, which summarize the 
dramatic situation in a sentence or 
two. The series will also include ex- 
cerpts from oratorio and art song. 
The melodies and words are clearly 
& 2, these handbooks should prove 
very useful. 


—R. S$ 


Yessin Introduces 
Villa-Lobos Concerto 


Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Second Piano 
Concerto was given its first New York 
performance by Gerson Yessin and 
the City Symphony, conducted by 
Franz Bibo, at the Museum of Na- 
tural History on Feb. 27. Written in 
1948 and dedicated to the new State of 





Orchestral Works 
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Dance Scores 
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Chamber Works 
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Padwa, Vladimir: 
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Other Vocal Works 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 
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“Show Piece for Orchestra” (New York Philharmonic-Sym 


(Symphony 


Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra (NAACC Concert, 
“Cambodian Suite’ (New York Phil 


ymphony No. 6 (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Feb. 17 
Second Piano Concerto (City Symphony, Feb. 27) 


“Incredible Adventure” (May O’Donnell, 
he Queen’s Obsession” (Ma 


land” ( 


rtet; Brass 


Suite, Op. 56, for piano, flute and viola (Philharmonic Cham 


Katz, Erich: Music for Strings (New York College of Music, 
1 (New 


Flutes; “Jar 


“Quartetto Lirico” (League of Composers-ISCM, 
Ballad No. 2 (Orchestra da Camera, 


arga, Feb. 


Three Pieces for Viola and Piano (Contemporary music 


Viola Concerto (Knickerbocker Chamber Players, F 
Two Pieces for Viola and Piano (Contemporary music concert, 


Binkerd, Gordon: Sonata for Cello and Piano (League of Composers-ISCM, 


Sonata in G minor for Cello and Piano (New York College 


of Music, Feb. 14) 

Piano Works 

Bauer, Marion: Six Little Piano Pieces (New York College of Music, 
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Martin, George: Sonata (Themes Darson, Feb. 12) 

Nielsen, Carl: Theme with Variations, Op. 40 (Alice Christensen, Feb. 17). 
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Albright, Lois: ‘“‘Hopitu’” (Lois Albright and Ensemble, Feb. 16) 

Di Giovanni, Rocco: ‘‘Medea”” (Community Opera, Feb. 22) 

Songs 

Gaburo, Kenneth: “‘The Night is Still” (Sigma Alpha Iota Concert, Feb. 17) 


» song cycle (New York College of Music, 


Three Love Songs (Contemporary music concert, " 
Three Songs from William Shakespeare (League of Com- 


Four Songs from “Canto a Sevilla” 


Songs from 
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ne” (Sigma 
a Fragment” 


“Luonnotar’’, tone poem for soprano and orchestra (Symphony 


a four solo voices and chamber orches- 


O’ Donnell, 
smdon’s Festival Ballet, 


York College of Music, 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings (Collegium Musicum, Feb. 20 


String Quartet No. 1 (Composers Forum, 
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for baritone, mixed chorus and 
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(National Orchestral Associa 


No. 5) (Philadelphia Orches 
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Quintet (Composers Forum 
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1iana”’, symphony for string 
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Feb. 24) 


(New York Philhar 


the Hebrew of Moses Ibn 


Alpha Tota Concert, Feb. 


17) 
(Master Singers, Feb. ) 
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Israel, it had its world premiere in 
Tel Aviv. Mr. Yessin was soloist when 


the concerto had its American pre- 

miere, in 1954. 

Music in the Making 

Conducted by Luening 
Compositions by Vincent Persi- 


chetti, Alan Hovhaness, Robert Nagel 
and Henry Brant were conducted by 
Otto Luening for the “Music in the 
Making” series at Cooper Union on 
March 6. Persichetti was represented 
by his Symphony for Strings; Hov- 
haness by his Fifth Piano Concerto, 
with Maro Ajemian as the soloist. 
Nagel’s Trio-Concerto was performed 
with the Sagul Trio and orchestra. 
Concluding the program was Brant’s 


“Labyri 


nth”, a composition scored for 


separated choirs of strings. 
Orbén and Childs Works 
Heard by Forum 


Works by Julian Orbén and Barney 


Childs were presented at the sixth 
Composers Forum March 6 in_ the 
McMitlin Theater of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Orbon, a native of Cuba, was 
represented by his Prelude and 7 oc- 
cata for Guitar, performed by ley 


de la Torre, and his String Quartet 


No. 1 
recipien 
Latin-A 


Caracas. 


The composer was recently the 
t of a $5,000 prize at the 
merican music festival in 
The String Quartet No. 3 


and the Brass Quartet by Child: a 
native of Spokane, opened the pro- 


gram. 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 





HREE composers were recent- 
Ts elected to memership in the 

National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. They were Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, Edgar Varese, and Richard 
Rodgers. Foreign musicians elected 
as honorary members, in accordance 
with the program of the American 
Academy and its pi rent body, the Na- 
tional Institute, to “strengthen and 
promote cultural unity by recognizing 
distinguished achievements in the arts 
of all countries, were Arthur Honeg- 
ger and Albert Schweitzer. 

. . . 

Roger Sessions has completed, or 
is finishing, four works of major pro- 
sorticns, all of which have been com- 
missi ned in the past year. The com- 
plete’ “Second Idyll of Theocritus”, 
for soprano and orchestra, will be per- 
form d some time next season by the 
Loui ville Orchestra. Near comple- 
tion .re his Third Symphony, written 
for te Boston Symphony ; a Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, for the 
Juill' rd School of Music; and a 
Mas. for Unison Voices and Organ, 
for he Kent School. Mr. Sessions 
has <lso found time to work on a 
new opera entitled “Montezuma”. 

. . . 

Wiliam Schuman's “The Mighty 
Case”, based on Ernest L. Thayer’s 
class ¢ baseball poem, had its television 
pren ere on “Omnibus”, over the CBS 
netw ork, on March 6. 

. . . 

Peter Westergaard’s Symphony in 
One Movement, Hilding Rosenberg's 
“The Louisville Concerto”, Wayne 
Peterson's Introduction and Allegro, 
and « “Magnificat” by Rebert Caama- 
no «re the four new works scheduled 
for performance by the Louisville Or- 
chesira in its Saturday matinee series 
this month. Alexandre Tansman's 
“Capriccio” is being introduced on the 
final pair of subscription concerts on 
March 16 and 17... . The American 
premiere of Tansman’s _ oratorio 
“Isaiah, the Prophet” was given by 
the Roger Wagner Chorale, with 
Franz Waxman conducting, on March 
12 on the UCLA campus. 

. . . 

Roy Harris’ Seventh Symphony 
has been chosen by the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation for its 1955 
Composers’ Award. The work will 
he recorded under the joint ausnices of 
the foundation aoe ( openeae Records. 

. 

_ Frederick c. Schreiber's Concerto 
Grosso for Four Solo Instruments and 
Orchestra, which was the winning 
work of the 1954 Artists Advisory 
Council Composers’ Contest, received 
its world premiere by Fritz Reiner 
and the Chicago Symphony on March 
3. sarbara Gibson was the vocal so- 
loist in the work, which designates 
one of the “four solo instruments” as 
a coloratura sopranno . First per- 
formances by other American  or- 
chestras include “The Four Squares 
of Philadelphia”, a symphonic work 
by Louis Gesensway performed by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
which the composer plays as a mem- 
ber of the violin section; and Carl 
Orff's only orchestral work, “En- 
trata”, introduced here by the Hart- 
ford Symphony. Gardner Read's 
“Vernal Equinox”, Op. 96, written 
on commission from the Brockton 
(Mass.) Orchestral Society, is sched- 
uled for the organization’s final con- 
cert of the season on April 


. . 
Wallingford Riegger's “Dance 
ivthms”, commissioned by Thor 
af inson for the Peninsula Music 
Festival in Wisconsin this summer, 
Wis performed for the first time by 


th: Cincinnati Symphony, touring 
under Mr. Johnson, in the composer’s 
hometown of Albany, Ga. . Carl 


M:Kinley, head of the theory depart- 


March, 1955 


ment at the New England Conserva- 
ay of Music, will be honored in 
Galesburg, Ill, where he spent much 
of his childhood, with the premiere of 
his dramatic legend “The Kid” by 
the Galesburg Community Chorus on 
April 24. 


. . . 

William Grant Still has been com- 
missioned by the California Chapter 
of the Accordion Teachers Guild to 
write original music for accordion 
solo... A series of ten Current Mu- 
sic Concerts, in which contemporary 
works are performed in the presence 
of the composer, are scheduled for 
the spring term at the New School of 
Social Research in New York... A 
concert of contemporary Dutch music 
at the Philadelphia Musical Academy 
last month presented works by Ar- 
nold Juda, Lex van Delden, Julius 
Hijman, and Willem Pijper . . . Bar- 
bara Pentland was heard in a re- 
cital of her piano music at the Van- 
couver Art Gallery on Feb. 7... The 
Ohio State University Chorus and 
Orchestra honored the 75th birthday 
of Ernest Bloch with a performance 
of his “Sacred Service” 

. . . 

A. Louis Scarmolin’s opera “The 
Interrupted Serenade” will be per- 
formed at bea s Piccolo Teatro dell 
‘opera, in 1 Italian translation, some 
time in April Dora Pearl-Mann 
has written a tone poem for colora- 
tura soprano and orchestra entitled 
“Songs of Paradise”, and a_ ballet, 
“The Nightingale and the Rose”, 
based on the Oscar Wilde story. 


CONTESTS 


De_tTA Omicron Composition CON- 





TEST, Auspices: Delta Omicron, 
national professional music trater- 
nity. For an unpublished choral 


work for women’s voices. Onen to 
all women composers. Address: 
Lela Hanmer, American Conserva- 
torv of Music, Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

EASTMAN CHORAL CoMPOsITION CON- 
test. Auspices: Eastman Schoo! of 
Music Alumni Association, New 
York Chapter. For a_ three-part 
choral work for women’s voices, 
with a secular text. Open to all 
composers who are native-born or 
naturalized citizens of the United 
States. Award: $50. Deadline: 
Tune 1. Address: Roger Boardman, 
president, New York Eastman 
Alumni, 18 Stuyvesant Oval, New 
York City 9. 

HAARLEM OrGAN CoMPETITION. For 
a choral prelude of no more than 
five minutes in length. Open to 
composers of any __ nationality. 
Award: 250 Dutch FI. and_per- 
formance during 1955 organ festi- 
val at Haarlem, in July. Deadline: 
Mav 1. Address: Secretary, Inter- 
national Organ Competition Com- 
mittee, Goltziusstraat 24, Haarlem, 
The Netherlands. 


KANSAS WESLEYAN COMPOSJTION 
Contest. Auspices: Kansas Wes- 
levan University. For a_ choral 
work. Open to all composers. 


Award: $200, publication and 
royalty contract with Boosey and 
Hawkes. Address: Arthur R. Cus- 
ter, chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, Kansas. 

MARIAN ANDERSON SCHOLARSHIP. 
Open to all singers between the 
ages of 16 and 3 Award: $1,000, 
and lesser priz Deadline: May 
31. Address: Alyse Anderson, 762 
S. Martin St., Philadelphia 46. 

MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB AWARD. 
For a male chorus of not more than 
six minutes in length, with text by 





an American author or selected 
from the Bible. Open to any com- 
poser who is a citizen of the United 
States. Award: $100. Deadline: 
Sept. 1. Address the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, 154 W. 18th St.. New 
York City 11. 

Onto UNIversity Opera COnreEST. 
Auspices: Ohio University School 
of Music. For a chamber opera of 
45 to 60 minutes in length. Open to 
any composer who is a citizen of 
the United States. Award: perform- 
ance by the university opera work- 
shop during the summer of 1955. 
Deadline: June 1. Address: George 
Muns, director of the workshop, 
School of Music, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Composers Group 
Presents Recital 


at the Grace Rainey Rogers Aud 
torium. Mr. Tzincoca also conducted 
the orchestra, composed of members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Syn 
phony, in works by Bach, \ 
Sibelius, and Turina 

At a second concert on Feb. 22 Mr 
Tzincoca led the orchestra rl 


of Rameau, Debussy and R vel The 
first New York performances | 
ent Schmitt’s Quartet for Four Flutes 


and his “Janiana”, a sympl 
strings, were also heard 


Di Giovanni’s Medea 
Given Performances 


“Medea”, the first opera tthe 


Brooklyn composer Roce« G 
vanni, received its initial performance 
at the Brooklyn Museum on Feb. 13 


and its first Manhattan performa 


} 





3 P at the Master Institute on |} 22 

Che Composers Group of New York The opera, based the Euripides trag 
presented a program on Feb. 10 in edy. was presented by Commu Oy 
the Mason and Hamlin Salon. Works era. Singers participating in 
performed were Richard Cummings’ formances were Palmina Latta 
Allegro and Passacaglia, Meyer Frei- Helen Walker, Pauline Seim, Miriar 
stadt’s Duo for Flute and Cello, four Stockton, and Vincent Profita \ 
songs by Grace Bush, and Robert liam Spada conducted and staz the 
3arclay’s Sonatina for Violin and — work 
Piano. 

: Dennis Work Performed 
Tzincoca Ballad By Master Singers 
Receives Hearing oi ; 

: “Three Pieces from a Fra 

The first New York performance by Robert Dennis received its first 
of Remus Tzincoca’s Ballad No. 2. New York hearing in a pertormatr 
was heard in a performance by the by the Master Singers, a ppell 
Orchestra da Camera under the di choir, at Carnegie Recital H 
rection of the composer on Feb. 9 Feb. 27 

bet AT EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, on the 


Fe e shores of Gardiners Bay, offers a glorious and 
c%@ : cor id 


productive summer for girls from 6 to 20, with special 


Place emphasis on music, under a trained, mature 
staff. Piano, Voi i 


Voice and Instrumental instruction, 


Lodge 


Choir and Chorus, Fine Arts, Dramatics. 
All water and land sports, including riding 


6¢ and sailing. Modern cabins. For information, write: 


MRS. A. A. PURCELL, Director 


33 Oxford St., Montelair, 


& L td % 


N. J. Monelair 2-8517 
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the world renowned mops: choir ¥ 


a moving experience l 


Unique experience 


Tt 


vocal beauty ineill ble 


poignant beauty 


THE LITTLE SINGERS OF PARIS 


“Les Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois” 
now booking - 


1420 Ave. of the Americas, New York 19, New York 








Boris Goldovsky, Director 





P. C. W. OPERA WORKSHOP 


SUMMER SESSION 1955 — JUNE 12 - JULY 10 
MASTER CLASS 


Harold Blumenfeld, Arthur Schoep, Dorothy Ziegler 
(Dormitories—3 hours credit) 


Write: Russell Wichmann, Woodland Road, Pittsburgh 32, Penna. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











OLIVE 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 


101 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Cl.-6-1281 








SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davi«on, National President, 100% 25th Street, Dew Muine«, lowa 








DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 


Per. Rep. M.T. Copp, Gales Ferry, Conn. 


“Imagination and poetic feeling.” 
—New York Times 

“Tremendous technique and bravura 

style." —Musical America 








MU PH EPSILON 


National Musie Sorority 


Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond), Nat'l. Pres 


2800 39th Avenue West, Seattle 99, Wash 


National Executive Office, 6604 Maplewood Av., Sylvania, 0. 
Bernice S. Oechsler (Mrs. Ralph J.) Executive Sec.-Treas. 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 





continued from page 5 





Sedge Le Blang 
Eugene Conley as Des Grieux 


the role of the Sacristan. The 
others in the generally admirable 
cast were Lorenzo Alvary, as Ange- 
lotti; Alessio de Paolis, as Spoletta; 
George Cehanovsky, as Sciarrone; 
Louis Sgarro, as the Jailer; and 
Rosalind Elias, as the Shepherd. 
Fausto Cleva and the _ orchestra 
gave a superbly dramatic _per- 
formance. —R. §S. 


Manon, Feb. 21 


Substituting for Giuseppe Campora, 
Eugene Conley sang his first Metro- 
politan des Grieux with notable suc- 
cess. His voice has seldom been heard 
to better advantage than in this role, 
which calls for the most delicate 
blending of suavity and passion. 
Abetted by Massenet’s considerate or- 
chestration and the clarity and re- 
straint of Pierre Monteux’s conduct- 
ing, the tenor gave a per rformance 
that more than made up vocally for 
what it may have lacked histrionically, 
ranging from a tenderly sustained 
pianissimo in “Le Réve” to a climax 
in “Ah! fuyez, douce image” that rang 
with force and conviction without 
ceding one whit of elegance or con- 
trol. Though in the last act Mr. Con- 
ley seemed to tire, in general he can- 
not be praised too highly for the 
finesse of his phrasing, his unerring 
accuracy of pitch, and the way he 
steadf astly refused to strain or shout 
in a part in which such sins come 
close to being unpardonable. 

Eleanor Steber, heard as Manon for 
the first time this season, displayed 
authority and intelligence in meeting 
the role’s considerable acting demands. 
Her voice does not seem ideally suited 
to Massenet’s irresponsible heroine, 
but she sang with fluency and brilli- 
ance and—barring some overemphasis 
in the St. Sulpice scene—with estim- 
able purity of tone. The second act 
was particularly fine. 

In supporting roles one must single 
out Fernando Corena, for performing 
Lescaut broadly but with style, and 
Shakeh Vartenissian, for touching the 
thankless part of Poussette with the 
magic of what may turn out to be a 
great voice. The stage direction of 
this production continues to strike 
one as rather aimless. The Cours la 
Reine ballet, on the other hand, suc- 


ceeds in conveying the pictorial charm 
of a Lancret -F 


Tannhduser, Feb. 25 


A new Wagnerian 
Aldenhoff, made his 
in the title role. Mr. 
has had experience in Munich and 
Bayreuth, displayed a powerful but 
unpredictable voice, strong in pro- 
jection, flexible if not too agile, and 
often poorly focused. Since he im- 
proved steadily in the course of the 
evening, some of his difficulties prob- 


tenor, Bernd 
American debut 
Aldenhoff, who 
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Sedge Le Blang 
Bernd Aldenhoff as Tannhauser 


ably stemmed from nervousness, al- 
though none was revealed in his acting. 
The tenor’s best range seems to lie 
high; here he ranges from a ringing, 
if occasionally edgy, fortissimo to a 
truly lovely mezza-voce. On the whole 
the debut was encouraging, even if his 
somewhat leonine demeanor and a 
feeling for the more declamatory and 
dramatic scenes—he excelled in the 
“Rome Narrative’—suggest that Mr. 
Aldenhoff may prove less valuable as 
a Heldentenor than as, say, Mime or 
Herod. 

Margaret Harshaw as_ Elisabeth 
provided some of the best singing of 
this performance. Her “Dich, teure 
Halle” established standards of clar- 
ity, accuracy, and warmth from which 
she never deviated. As for the other 
ladies, Brenda Lewis sang capably, if 
with want of color and carrying 
power, as Venus, but her acting was 
hedged by precious little divinity, while 
Heidi Krall as the Shepherd achieved 
the distinction of delivering her solo 
not only sweetly but consistently sharp 
instead of flat. 

The male contingent was well repre- 
sented by the Messrs. Hines, Metter- 
nich, Franke, Gari, Harvuot, and 
Scott. Though he sounded hoarse now 
and then, Josef Metternich was par- 
ticularly well cast as the patient 
Wolfram, and the light texture of his 
baritone was a refreshing change in 
the “Evening Star” apostrophe. Per- 
haps the true hero of the evening was 
Rudolf Kempe in the pit. Seemingly in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that he 
was to conduct the broadcast per- 
formance of “Arabella” only 15 hours 
later, the dynamic Mr. Kempe won an 
ovation for the overture and pro- 
ceeded through the taxing score with 
characteristic intensity, reverence, and 
spasmodic fire. ‘ 





Orfeo ed Euridice, Feb. 28 


There were no changes in cast for 
this repeat performance of “Orfeo ed 
Euridice”, which the Metropolitan re- 
vived on Feb. 24. Pierre Monteux, 
conducting, again brought the score 
to life and his sensitive handling of 
Gluck’s expressive orchestral writing 
was always tellingly effective. The 


familiar principals included  Risé 
Stevens, as Orfeo; Hilde Gueden, as 
Euridice; Reberta Peters, as Amor; 


Laurel Hurléy, as The Happy Shade; 
and Alicia Markova, as the solo 
dancer. 

Laurel Hurley provided one of the 
highlights in this performance by her 
radiant singing in her one and only 
aria. As the Happy Shade extolling 
the beauties of life in the Elysian 
Fields, Miss Hurley radiated the very 
essence of unalloyed happiness. Equal- 
ly noteworthy for precision, balance 
and tonal beauty, was the singing of 
the chorus throughout the evening. 
The others were also impressive. 

-—-R. K. 





Sedge Le Blang 
Martha Lipton as Adelaide 


Arabella, March 2 


Strauss’s lovely “Arabella” (which 
I consider one of his masterpieces and 
a work of enduring beauty in every 
respect) had its fourth performance 
of the season before an audience that 
was happily enthusiastic. The cast 
was the same as that at the premiere, 
with the exception of Martha Lipton, 
who again took the role of Adelaide, 
which was sung by Blanche Thebom 
at the first performance. Miss Lipton 
did not make a caricature of the wor- 
ried and maternal yet still flirtatious 
Countess. Her singing had many ad- 
mirable touches of color and emotional 
nuance. Eleanor Steber in the title 
role and George London as Mandryka 
were again superb; and they made the 
most of the piercing beauty and ten- 
derness of the great love duets in Acts 
II and III. Hilde Gueden was as be- 
guiling as ever, as Zdenka, and Ro- 
berta Peters had improved the vocal 
quality of her performance as Fiaker- 
milli. Ralph Herbert, Brian Sullivan, 
Gabor Carelli, Clifford Harvuot, Law- 
rence Davidson and the others were 
also in top form. Rudolf Kempe made 
every measure eloquent; his conduct- 
ing was a model of plasticity, emo- 
tional warmth, and architectural com- 
prehension. —R. S$ 


Tristan und Isolde, March 3 


Though highly uneven in musical 
quality and highly unorthodox in some 
aspects, the season’s first performance 
of Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde” was 
compelling throughout. Rudolf Kempe 
conducted the work for the first time 
at the Metropolitan; and no fewer 
than five members of the cast were 
heard in their roles for the first time 
there: Jerome Hines, as King Marke; 
Josef Metternich, as Kurvenal; James 
McCracken, as Melot; Calvin Marsh, 
as the Steersman; and Albert Da 
Costa, who made his Metropolitan Op- 
era debut, invisibly, as the Sailor’s 
Voice. 

The heroine of the occasion was 
Astrid Varnay, who is, dramatically 
speaking, the most vivid and emotion- 
ally convincing Isolde that I have ever 
encountered. When Kirsten Flagstad 
returned to us for her final appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera a few 
seasons ago, she had deepened her con- 
ception of the role so that it was as 
magnificent dramatically as it was 
vocally. But Flagstad could never 
quite encompass the savagery of Isolde 
in the first act; whereas Varnay, with 
her red wig, her blazing eyes, and 
tigerish ruthlessness makes the boil- 
ing, raging music come wholly alive. 
There is something demonic about her 
Isolde, before the love-potion works 
its effect. Miss Varnay has sung the 
second act music more lustrously on 
other occasions, but after a third act 
that had grown distressingly rough 
and slipshod in her absence, her in- 
spired, luminous performance of the 
“Liebestod” saved the evening and 
sent the audience home with true 
Wagnerian rapture in its ears. 

Apart from Miss Varnay, the artist 
who did the most to make his per- 





Astrid Varney as Isolde 


formance memorable was Mr. Kempe. 
After hearing him conduct “T:nn- 
hauser” and now “Tristan”, I am « on- 
vinced that he approaches the V ag- 
nerian scores with a deliberate in \if- 
ference to tradition in his treatn ent 
of tempos and in other matters. He 
indulges in frequent accelerandos nd 
rhythmic fluctuations for dramatic ef- 
fect that give an unfamiliar cas: to 
familiar passages ; he tends to emp ia- 
size details of ae anc to 
go to extremes in dynamics, mak ng 
the music sound ptt som thin in t-x- 
ture; and he does not put as mich 
emphasis upon the shape and hb ir- 
monic coloration of the individual 1.0- 
tives as most Wagnerian interpret rs 
do. The result is disturbing, unort:.0- 
dox, but by no means wholly inept or 
always injurious to the dramatic efi-ct 
of the music. 





Rudolf Kempe 


In such passages as the marvel 
portrayal of Tristan’s delirium in tl 
last act, Mr. Kempe lost the musi 
thread at times. The texture becat 


—O & 


muddy. But in the glorious love m 
sic of Act II, he brought new 
inflections into the music that did 


not seem to violate Wagner 
text or instructions. His conduct 
ing of. Strauss’s “Arabella” is s 
perb; his “Tannhauser” and “Tri 
tan” leave a large question mark 

mind. But there could be no dou 
at this performance about his know 
edge of the score, or the willingne 
of the orchestra to execute his inte 
tions. 

As King Marke, Mr. Hines sar 
with an opulence of tone that w 
doubly refreshing in a_ performan 
that was not prevailingly golde: 
throated. His characterization was i) 
telligent, but it can become far mor 
searching and oe. The angui 
of the king tended to be diluted int 
dignified sorrow and reproach. M 
Metternich was not at his best as Ku 
venal. His singing, especially in tl 
last act, was forced and tonally roug 
and he sometimes turned Wagner 
pathos into bathos. Nor was Mr. M« 
Cracken at ease in the role of Melot 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Sedge Le Blang 


Lily Pons as Rosina 


futu: - experience in this small but in- 


teres: ng part may well enable him to 
creat. a real character. Mr. Marsh 
was 1 doughty Steersman; and Mr. 


Da ( osta sang his offstage measures 
r ssively. 
Se Svanholm was in poor vocal 


forn and it would be invidious to 
com: ent at length on his familiar in- 
terp:-tation of the role of Tristan on 
an cccasion when he was obviously 
struc; ling with technical problems. 
During most of Act II, he was woe- 
fully flat. Dino Yannopoulos had 
chanzed some of the stage direction, 
not always very sensibly, which did 
not ielp matters. Tristan now stands 


behi:id Isolde instead of facing her in 
profile during much of the dawning of 
love in Act I, and in Act II he now 
implies himself on Melot’s sword, af- 
ter dropping his own. But, in spite 
of all its drawbacks, this was a per- 
formance of Wagner’s masterpiece 
that was vital and provocative. 
—Rosert SABIN 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia, March 4 


This performance of Rossini’s op- 
era marked the season’s bow of Lily 
Pons, who sang the role of Rosina. 
Eugene Conley appeared as Almaviva 
for the first time this year, and Sandra 
Warfield sang her first Berta. They 
were joined by Frank Guarrera, as 
Figaro, and Fernando Corena, as Dr. 
Bartolo. 

All in all, the evening was an un- 
even one for nearly all concerned. 
Miss Pons, looking every bit the part 
in the beautifully executed costumes 
of Eugene Berman, portrayed Rosina 
with her customary skill and charm. 
She also contributed moments of 
sparkling vocalism, particularly in her 
“Una voce poco fa”, which brought 
forth silvery tones with a minimum of 
effort. Otherwise she appeared to be 
saving her voice and energy for solo 
passages, and in ensembles like that 
concluding the second act was only 
barely audible. Mr. Conley started 
off rather tentatively in the first act 
but became more assured and vocally 
assertive later on. 

Both Mr. Guarrera and Mr. Corena 
made some additions to the stage busi- 
ness. Mr. Corena, who is one of the 
very best Bartolos the Metropolitan 
has had in recent years, revealed skill 
in improvising occasional embellish- 
ments upon Cyril Ritchard’s brilliant 
Staging, while Mr. Guarrera’s clown- 
ing was for the most part overdone. 
Nicola Moscona was an engaging Don 
Basilio, and Miss Warfield did nobly 
by her solo opportunity in the third 
act. Pietro Cimara conducted the op- 
eras for the first time this season. 


—C. B. 


Other Performances 


The week of Feb. 14 also brought 
first performances of the season by 


March, 1955 


Clifford Harvuot as Silvio in “Pag- 
liacci”, Nicola Moscona as the Grand 
Inquisitor in “Don Carlo”, and Eugene 
Conley as Faust and Osie Hawkins 
as Wagner in a student’s matinee of 
the Gounod opera. Heidi Krall sang 
her first Marguerite at the Metropoli- 
tan in the last-named performance, 
Norman Scott his first Mephistopheles, 
and Mr. Harvuot his first Valentin. 
Martha Lipton appeared for the first 
time as Adelaide in “Arabella” on 
Saturday evening. 

On Feb. 22, Thomas Hayward sang 
Pinkerton for the first time at the 
opera house, and Clifford Harvuot his 
first Yamadori in the same _ perfor- 
mance of “Madama Butterfly”. Ren- 


ata Tebaldi made her initial appear- | 


ance as Maddalena, with Gerhard 
Pechner bowing as Matthieu, in the 
“Andrea Chenier” of Feb. 23. The 
week ended with “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera”, in which Robert Merrill sang 
his first Renato at the Metropolitan ; 
Tibor Kozma conducted the Verdi op- 
era for the first time here. Fausto 
Cleva was assigned to conduct his first 
“Otello” on March 1. 


Connecticut Opera 
Presents Aida 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Rina Telli sang 
the role of Aida in a performance 
presented by the Connecticut Opera 
Association on Feb. 18. Heard with 


Miss Telli were Mario del Monaco, | 


Nell Rankin, Robert Weede, John 
Lawler, Louis Sgarro, and Irene Maz- 
zari, a local winner of the Connecticut 
Opera Guild radio auditions last fall. 
The Connecticut Opera Association 
presents four operas a season, this 
season’s offerings including “La Travi- 
ata”, with Jan Peerce and Robert 
Weede, and “The Barber of Seville”, 
with Roberta Peters, Cesare Siepi, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Cesare Valetti, 
and Cesare Bardelli. A dress rehearsal 
of the latter work, to which the art- 
ists contributed their services, was 
given for Connecticut public school 
students. The final production of the 
season will be Puccini’s “La Bohéme”, 
on March 26, with Nadine Conner. 


Charlotte Opera 
Gives Cosi fan tutte 


CuHaritotte, N. C—An abridged 
version of Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” 
was presented by the Charlotte Opera 
Association on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 
Directed by John Richards McCrae, 
the substantially reduced opera was 
sung by Dorothy Hardwell (Fior- 
digili), Catherine Wilson (Dorabella), 
Sam Durrance (Don _ Alfonso), 
Charles Pesta (Ferrando), Oscar Mc- 
Cullough (Gugliemo), and Claire 
Simmons (Despina). 

Melvin L. Sipe conducted the or- 
chestra for the performance, from 
which the usual choruses were elim- 
inated. The abridged version was due 
to the necessity of reducing the 
lengthy opera for non-professional 
performance. 


Arabella Premiere Realizes 


$17,000 for Welfare Fund 


The newly established Metropolitan 
Opera Employees’ Welfare Fund has 
gained more than $17,000 from pro- 
ceeds of the American premiere of 
Richard Strauss’s “Arabella” at the 
opera house on Feb. 10. The perform- 
ance was sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Opera Association’s National 
Council and the Metropolitan Opera 


Gu ld, under the co-chairmanship of 


Mrs. August Belmont and George A. 
Sloan. The Guild provided the entire 
cost of handling the sale and dis- 
tribution of tickets for the event. 
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Manhattan School of Music 


JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 7 TO JULY 29th, 1955 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Master in Music Education 
Auditions—May 25 
Registration May 26. 
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For information write to 
Registrar 


238 East 105th Street New York 29, N. Y. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento Street WAlnut 1 3496 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS 
July 5 - 29, 1955 — directed by 
ADOLPH BALLER 











Piano Repertoire, Technique, Ensemble Sight-Reading, Chamber Music and Piano Literature 
ASPEN MUSIC SCHOOL 
Pose in conjunction with Aspen Music Festival 
Outstanding artist faculty in all departments 











Catalog on request. Address: Norman Singer, Dean 
327 West 76th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and 
eaaee couvets leading to B.F.A. degree. Faculty of 50 including several members of Boston Symphony 
rehestra. 


ASPEN, COLORADO 








Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 
Complete musical | in all branches. Diploma, M. Mus., B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate 
Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher end Loyola Colleges. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. Dormitories. 
SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 27 — AUGUST 6 
Registrar 17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Nayler, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
distinguished prefessional school ef music and the allied arts. 
Degree courses with ma in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, 
Srgen. om; tion, Music Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member ef the National Association 
of Scheels of Music 
Catalog will be sent on request 


Write Dept. MA, Highland Ave. and Oak St. 











Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENNY, Director Bachelor of Music, Master ef Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohie Bachelor of Science in Education® 
Member of N.A.S.M. (*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ. ) 
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Founded 1870 Institution of Higher Learning 
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Bachelor and Master Degrees, and special 4s p ‘: ; 
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Moshe Paranov, Director ® 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 
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114 East 85th St., New York 28 
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Arved Kurtz, Director 
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of phrases and sections. The Glinka 
music from “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
employed by Mr. Balanchine was per- 
fectly suited to his purposes; and the 
hastily-assembled costumes were hand- 
some. Karinska had been late again 
with her costumes, so they could not 
be used. (Apparently costume cre- 
ators, like choreographers, like to 
leave things to the last possible, some- 


times impossible, moment.) Miss 
Wilde, Melissa Hayden, and Mr. Eg- 


levsky could not have asked for more 
“grateful” roles, and they danced 
them with bravura. Once more, Miss 
Wilde demontrated her amazing com- 
bination of strength and deftness ; and 
Mr. Eglevsky tossed off the most dith- 
cult things with deceptive ease. “Pas 
de Trois (II)” is even better than 
“Pas de Trois (1)”, which is a high 
compliment. 

The evening opened with a spirited 
performance of Balanchine’s “Con- 
certo Barocco”, with Miss LeClereq 
and Diana Adams as the two balletic 
soloists (partnered in the second 
movement by Mr. Magallanes), and 
Hugo Fiorato and Henry Siegl as the 
violin soloists. Although the chore- 
ography scarcely rises to the nobility 
of Bach’s music in its style, it is un- 
questionably ingenious and felicitous 
in its parallel development with the 
music. 

“IIuminations”, that curiously su- 
perficial and uneven yet fascinating 
balletic charade by Frederick Ashton, 
provides Mr. Magallanes with his best 
role, as the Poet. Miss Milberg had 
improved in line and vividness of ac- 
cent, as Profane Love; and Miss 
\dams was beautiful, as Sacred Love. 
Robert Barnett, as the Dandy, also 
won a round of applause for his tour 
de force in that brief but dazzling 
role. An _ inspired performance of 
Balanchine's “La Valse” brought the 
evening to a close. Miss LeClereq 
Was again magnificent as the doomed 
girl; Mr. Moncion was a blood-chill- 
ing ‘figure of death; and the whole 
company threw itself into the hectic 
atmosphere of the work. The orches- 
tra was also admirable. 


London Festival Baliet 
Visits Brooklyn 


Manhattan — balletomanes 
large part of the 
18 and 19 in 
London Festival 
performances 
emy of 


spent 

weekend of Feb. 
srooklyn, where the 
\ Ballet gave three 
in the Brooklyn Acad- 
Music, on the evening of 
Feb. 18 and the afternoon and evening 
of Feb. 19. Guest artists included 


Tamara Toumanova, Nora Kovach 
and Istvan Rabovsky, and among the 
other leading dancers were Violette 
Verdy, Natalie Krassovska, Toni 
Lander, Anita Landa, John’ Gilpin, 
Oleg Briansky, and Nicholai Pola- 
jenko. Anton ‘Dolin, artistic director 


of the company, did not appear on the 
stage, but he delivered the narration 
in “Alice in Wonderland” very ef- 
fectively. . 

The most impressive feature of the 
performance was the talent displayed 
by the lesser members of the com- 
pany. Of the guest art'sts and lead- 
ing soloists, the most artistically dis- 
tinguished were Miss Verdy, Miss 
Krassovska, and Miss Lander, al- 
though some of the others displayed 
dazzling virtuosity. The repertoire 
was not happily chosen or well bal- 
anced, and the accent of the perform- 
ances as a whole was’ consistently upon 


frenetic technical effort rather than 
upon subtlety, finish, and roundness 
of style. 


The company put. its 


; worst foot 
forward in the opening 


program. 
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Nicholas Beriosoff, régisseur of the 
London Festival Ballet, has concocted 
a depressing version of Act II of “La 
Esmeralda”, which Jules Perrot cre- 
ated originally in 1844, after Victor 
Hugo’s novel, “Notre Dame de Paris”. 
The Benois décor and costumes looked 
shabby, and the Cesare Pugni music 
sounded at least 111 years old, al- 
though Geoffrey Corbett and the or- 
chestra did the best they could with it. 

The charming Miss Verdy was 
wasted in the role of Fleur-de-Lys; 
and Nicholai Polajenko did not quite 
achieve the ease and fluidity of style 
which he attempted, as Phoebus de 
ae. Miss Toumanova and 
Mr. Gilpin performed the grand pas 
de deux of Esmeralda and Gringoire 
in even less distinguished fashion. 
Miss Toumanova’s make-up, with its 
heavy black brows and pasty white 
complexion, had unfortunate Charles 
Addams overtones, and her dancing 
was exhibitionistic and strident in 
quality. It was more a matter of 
ee than music or poetry. Mr. 

Gilpin, despite remarkable elevation 
and agility, paid not the slightest heed 
to the musical beat and forced con- 
tinually. The corps looked unhappy, 
as well it might have been. 

The same lack of good taste was 
displayed in Mr. Beriosoff’s reproduc- 
tion of Fokine’s “Scheherazade”.  Ist- 
van Rabovsky was fantastically bril- 
liant in his solos as the Slave, but his 
role was choreographically out of key 
with the original conception and there 
was a distressingly circus quality 
about it. From the acrobatic point 
of view, one could not have asked for 
anything more exciting, but Fokine 
did not think of the Slave as a mere 
acrobat. Miss Kovach looked beauti- 
ful as Zobeide, and tried hard to im- 
part some real passion and conviction 


to the performance. The orchestra, 
under Robert Zeller, was not at its 
best. 

London's tribute to Broadway (and 
especially to Jerome Robbins) took 


the form of Michael Charnley’s ballet 
in four movements, “Symphony for 
Fun”, with décor and costumes by Tom 
Lingwood, set to Don Gillis’ Sym- 
phony No. 5%. Mr. Charnley is a 
gifted choreographer, and he has in- 
jected a great deal of good fun into 
this bouncy balletic romp. The young 
dancers performed it with a will, and 
if it was a bit synthetic, it was none- 
theless an excellent job. Diane Wes- 
terman, Jeannette Minty, and Anita 
Landa all deserve espec ial praise, al- 
though the men were also brilliant. 

The matinee of F ‘eb. 19 opened with 
a performance of “Les Sylphides”, 
principally notable for the sensitive 
dancing of Miss Krassovska. Charn- 
ley’s ballet in seven scenes, adapted by 
himself with the assistance of Charles 
Gray from “Alice in Wonderland” 
with ingenicus costumes and décor 
by Kenneth Rowell, and a serviceable, 
if eclectic, score by Joseph Horovitz, 
has many excellent episodes, but it is 
much too long and it peters out at the 
end instead of giving us the sense of 
awakening suddenly from a dream. 
Monica Leigh was enchanting as 
Alice; Keith Beckett was a_ really 
mad Hatter; and Geoffrey Davidson 
and Leon Ward were outstanding as 
the Fish and Frog Footmen. The 
whole company gave a spirited per- 
formance. 3eriosoff’s version of 
Fokine’s “Prince Igor” was much 
more respectful of the original than 
his “Scheherazade”, and Mr. Rabov- 
sky performed some breathtaking 
leaps and tours as the Chieftain. 

3y far the best of the three pro- 
grams was the final one, which opened 
with Harold Lander’s adaptation of 
Auguste Bournonville’s “Napoli”, with 
décor and costumes by Osbert Lan- 
caster, and music by Pauli, Helsted, 


Gade, and Lumbye.  Bournonville 
(1805-79) is the chief hero of Den- 
mark’s ballet history, and “Napoli” 
takes us back a century, to the era 
of “Giselle”. Lander has succeeded 
admirably in his attempt to pay tribute 
to Denmark’s great dancer, choreogra- 
pher, and teacher, and to “show as 
many facets of his art as possible”. 
His stylistic tact is notable. Toni 
Lander danced the role of the Bride 


with captivating strength and lyric 
charm; Oleg Briansky was technically 


impressive, although woefully “ham- 
my”, as the Groom; and the dancers 
in the pas de six were so good that 
they must be named: Pamela Hart, 
Daphne Dale, Marilyn Burr, Joyce 
Lyndon, Louis Godfrey, and Michael 
Hogan. 

Miss Toumonova was much more 
dignified in Act II of “Swan Lake” 
than she had been in “La Esmeralda” 
Her performance was _ technically 
strong, if hard and brittle in qué ality. 
Mr. Polajenko was far from impec- 
cable in his solos, as Prince Siegfried, 
and he seemed to have trouble with 
his arms and shoulders. Mr. Hogan 
repoiced in his brilliant solo, as Benno, 
the Prince’s friend (usually omitted 
in the versions we see on this side 
of the ocean), but he tried too hard 
to impress and forced his technique 
beyond its capacities. Miss Burr and 
Miss Richards, as the Two Swans, 
like Mr. Hogan revealed solid ability 
but were too eager to dazzle. 

Violette Verdy gave a lovely and 
technically elegant performance in the 
“Nutcracker” pas de deux and Mr. 
Gilpin was a brilliant, if unstable, 
partner. The evening closed with a 
vigorous performance of Beriosoff’s 
revival of Fokine’s “Petrouchka”, with 


Keith Beckett in the title role; Anita 
Landa as the Ballerina (or Doll as 
she was called in this version) ; Louis 
Godfrey as the Moor; and Mr. Berio- 


soff as the picturesque Old Charlatan. 
—R. 


May O’Donnell and Company 
Hunter Playhouse, March 6, 3:00 


With two new works and two others 
new last year, May O’Donnell’s pro- 
gram, given on March 5 and 6, was 
extremely interesting. Once again, this 
artist proved her sound sense of the- 
ater, her healthy inventiveness, and 
her admirable discipline as leader of 
a company. She can be fantastic, 
playful, and almost frivolously enter- 
taining, as in her new work “Incred- 
ible Adventure”; she can abandon 
herself to the sheer joy of plastic 
creation, as in her beautiful composi- 
tion “Suspension”; an enduring ex- 
ample of one of the happiest idioms 
of modern dance; and she can be 
equally expressive in the vein of 
dance-drama, as in her new version 
of the sleep-walking scene from “Mac- 
beth”, called “The Queen’s Obsession” 


As the guilt-maddened queen, Miss 
O'Donnell danced with tragic sweep 


and a telling command of gesture as 
well as movement in the larger sense. 
Norman Walker, as the Doctor, should 
have been made-up to look older, but 
he performed with conviction, as did 
Helen Kasinoff, as the Lady-in-Wait- 


ing. Ray Green’s music was emotion- 
synthetic. 


ally appropriate, if a_ bit 


TV OPERA: Irene 
Wagar as Suzuki 
and Grace Gor- 
don Beacham as 
Cio-Cio-Sen in a 
recent production 
of “Madama But- 
terfly” by the Chat- 
tanooga Opera As. 
sociation, tele- 
vised locally 


Miss O’Donnell’s choreography makes 
Shakespeare’s image of the blood- 
stained hands a terrifying symbol of 
evil. 

“Incredible Adventure”, an Arabian 
nights fantasy with overtones of 
Broadway, concerns a magician ( Miss 
O'Donnell) who “liberates a cavort- 
ing band of invisible spirits.” The 
charming Concerto for Two Pianos, 
Winds, and Percussion by Paul 
3owles serves as the score for this 
work, and the minimal decor is cley- 
erly devised. In a few transitional 
passages, Miss O'Donnell has leaned 
too heavily on the music, but with 
tightening and some additional chore- 
ography the work would hold the in- 
terest throughout. The audience | ved 
it. 

“Legendary Forest”, the poetic ‘an- 
tasy introduced last year, still se: ms 
tenuous in spots, but it has moments 
of haunting loveliness, and the Eu -ne 
Hemmer Divertimento for H/:rp, 
Marimba, Celesta, and Piano is :x- 
actly right for the movement and at- 
mosphere of the work. Miss O’LD n- 
nell’s “Dance Concerto”, to Bart: k’s 
Music for Strings, Piano, Celesta, nd 
Percussion, is perhaps her stron: est 
composition. It was splendidly | :r- 
formed on this occasion by Na cy 


Lang, Marion Andersen, Marg ry 
Gray, Miss Kasinoff, Lida White el, 
Arthur Yahiro, Roy Graves, Cu tis 
Hood, Victor Anderson, Mr. Walker, 


and Miss O’Donnell, whose solos — re 
heroic in style and masterly in exe u- 
tion, —R. S. 


Ballet To Give 
Stravinsky Festival 


The New York City Ballet, now 
in its winter season at the New York 
City Center, will feature a Stravins < 
Festival upon its return in the tall 
The company, which leaves the United 
States the last week in March for a 
three-month European tour, will 
turn to the Center on Nov. 15 after 
filling summer engagements on tiie 
West Coast. 

The five-week fall season will pi 
sent ten works set to music by Igor 
Stravinsky, eight of which are 
ready in the repertoire. The music tor 
a new work to be presented, “Agon” 
is now being written, and the compos 
ers “Pulcinella” will be the oth 
new ballet, choreographed by George 
Balanchine. 

The Christmas season of the cor 
pany, which begins Dec. 20, will fe 
ture the “Nutcracker” ballet. 


Horst Receives 
Capezio Award 


Louis Horst was the recipient o| 
the fourth annual Capezio Award 
of $500 on Mi arch 15 at the St. Regis 
Roof. The award served to acknow! 
edge Mr. Horst’s contributions to th 
field of modern dance. Editor and 
founder of the publication Dance O 
server, Mr. Horst is well known as 
composer, teacher, and music dire 
tor. He was the accompanist for Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn for ten 
vears and was musical director for 
Martha Graham. 





Jimmy Sample, 
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pera Guild Gives Lucia 


NE of the most brilliant per- 
() icrmatces given by the Greater 

Miami Opera Guild in years was 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, presented at 
the Dade Auditorium on Feb. 19, with 
Emerson Buckley conducting. Artists 
imported from the Metropolitan Op- 
era were Dolores Wilson, who sang 
the title role, Ferruccio Tagliavini as 
Edgardo, and Frank Guarrera as Lord 
Henry Ashton. The local singers, in 
supporting roles, were Fred Cushman, 
Joseph Quinlan, and Patsy Melton 
Arturo di Filippi, artistic director of 
the (suild, mounted the opera with his 
usual good taste. The chorus and bal- 


let were most effective, and the cos- 


tunes, loaned by the Metropolitan, 
added much to the brilliance of the 
per: ormance. 

larlier in the month the Guild 
sta.ed three performances of “The 


Ba: ber of Seville”. The principals in- 


clu ‘ed Eugene Conley, Robert Mer- 
rill and Nicola Moscona, all of the 
Me'ropolitan. The orchestra was 
ca} tbly conducted by Mr. Buckley. 
“he Civic Music Association pre- 


ed the St. Louis Symphony, under 
Vi. dimir Golschmann, on the evening 


of lan. 26 at the Dade Auditorium. 
Tl orchestra was in fine estate in 
the Couperin - Milhaud Overture and 


Al.egro, Franck’s D minor Symphony, 


Dc ius’ “The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden”, Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Stings, and Tchaikovsky's “Romeo 
an Juliet”. 


\t the University of Miami gradu- 
ation exercises held on Jan. 31, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, who has often played 
here, was the recipient of an honorary 


Doctor of Music degree. Albert Pick, 
benefactor to music and medicine, was 
also honored with the degree of Doc- 


tor of Laws. His gift had made pos- 
sible construction of the Arnold Volpe 
Building, the first unit of the present 
School of Music at the university. 

lohn Bitter, dean of the School of 
Music, has disclosed that Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlevi of Iran con- 
tributed a cash gift to the University 
oi Miami Symphony during his recent 
visit to Miami Beach. In a letter ac- 
companying the check, the Shah ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm for the orches- 
tra, which he had heard when he and 
Queen Soraya attended the “Soirée 
Svmphonique” on Jan. 15 at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau. 

At the fifth pair of concerts by the 


orchestra, Mr. Bitter chose an all- 
French program. The soloist was the 


gifted young violinist, Michael Rabin, 
who was heard in works by Chausson 
and Saint-Saéns. The orchestra earned 
the plaudits of the large audience by 
their exceptional performance of “La 
Mer” by Debussy. The Overture “Le 
Roi d’Ys” by Lalo, which opened the 
program, was played with clarity and 
tonal balance. The orchestra was also 
heard in Rabaud’s “La Procession 
Nocturne”, and Arnold Volpe’s “An- 
dante Cantabile for Strings”, the lat- 


ter work being dedicated to the 
\merican Jewish Tercentenary. 

Michael Rabin in the Chausson 
“Poéme” revealed a tone smooth in 


texture, playing with great depth and 
varmth. In Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 


Capriccioso the violinist’s technical 
nastery was in evidence throughout. 
The Don Cossack Chorus made 


heir second appearance in this city 
m Feb. 5 at the Dade Auditorium. 
Che concert was given for the bene- 
it of the St. Knyaz Vladimir Ortho- 
lox Greek Catholic Church. 

The Budapest Quartet returned re- 
‘ently and gave one of the finest con- 
‘erts it has been our pleasure to hear. 
Their program listed a Haydn Quar- 
et in G major, Bartok’s First Quar- 
et, and Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, 


March, 1955 


Arturo 
di Filippi 





No. 3. 


Arnold 
Volpe, the Budapest players added the 


As a tribute to the late 
Andante from his Quartet. 

Jose Greco and his company of 
Spanish Dancers appeared at the Dade 
Auditorium Feb. 9 before a large au- 
dience. The attraction was presented 
by the Milenoff Concert Association. 

Four members of the University of 
Miami music faculty—Herman Busch, 
cellist; Eugene Dubois, violinist; Vic- 
tor Stern, violist; and Jeffrey Stoll, 
pianist — presented a program of 
chamber music in Beaumont Hall, 
Feb. 7. The concert introduced local 
musiclovers to Hermann Busch, ap- 
pointed to the faculty last September, 
who now heads the cello department, 
as well as being principal cellist in the 
University of Miami Symphony. A 
former member of the famous Busch 
Quartet and the Busch-Serkin Trio, 
Mr. Busch is now a resident of Coral 
Gabes. ArtTHUR TROOSTWYK 


W orld Premiere of Susannah 
Given in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Phyllis Curtin, 
of the New York City Opera, and 
Mack Harrell, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang the leading roles in the 
first performance of “Susannah”, an 
opera by Carlisle Floyd, professor of 
music at Florida State University. 
The performance was given before a 
near-capacity crowd in the university 
auditorium. The libretto is a modern- 
ized version of the “Susanna and the 
Elders” story, in which an itinerant 
evangelist, sung by Mack Harrell, at- 
tempts to reform Susannah (Phyllis 
Curtin). Karl Kuersteiner, dean of 
the university's School of Music, con- 
ducted the State Symphony of Flor- 
ida, and Walter James and J. Dayton 
Smith, both faculty members of the 
University, sang the principal sup- 
porting roles. Other supporting roles 
were sung by members of the student 
body. 


Corrections 


In an the Personalities 
section in the Feb. 1 issue of Musica. 
AMERICA, it was erroneously stated 
that Benjamin Grosbayne led the Bar- 
celona Philharmonic in the first all- 
American program to be played by a 
Spanish orchestra. Virgil Thomson, 
however, led the same orchéstra the 
previous year in the same city in a 
program devoted to American music, 
on April 1, 1954. 

In the Feb. 1 issue of 
America, the article on “Ankara 
Music Events” carried the statement 
that “while Ayhan Aydan was singing 
the title role, an audience uproar 
caused her to abandon the perform- 
ance”. This was in error. Miss Aydan 
had to suspend her performance be- 
cause of a sudden indisposition, which, 
she felt, would have an effect on the 
control of her voice. The magazine 
regrets any adverse reflection the in- 
correct statement may have cast on 
the soprano. 
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Norrotk Music ScHooL 


of Yale University 
(Ellen Battell Stoeckel Trust) 
at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


(1300 ft. 


elevation) 


JUNE 26— JULY 27 


For information write: 


BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, 


Sprague Hall, 


Conn. 


Yale University, New Haven, 








BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach @ Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


C4aPziams 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 


“Outstanding voice builder and musician" 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


‘masterful heip"’ 


ELEANOR STEBER: 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 











MARGOLI 


MADEIRA ° PECHNER ° 


s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL 


Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


HINES 
HAWKINS 


“an inspiring maestro” 


LUBEN VICHEY ° 
(fermarly Vichegonov) 


Phone CO. 5-9155 








ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 


200 West 57th St., 


New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 








LILLIAN NICHOLS Contraito—Metropolitan Opera 
Teacher of Singing 








Studie: 616 Stelaway Bidg. PL 7-1773 Member: N.Y.S.7.A. & N.A.T.S. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
C A Pp LE S G R ob Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
. Luca, and the only person author | 
257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. wr tT hake” © 








BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive « 


Teacher of Singing 


ae for 22 yeors 
ber of Vocal Faculty 


Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Sellllena School of Music 








Faculty: 
Studio Address: 200 West 





BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Juilliard School of Music 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


57th Street, New York 











WILLIAM PIERCE 


ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


Teacher 
of 


HERMAN 
19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 








dusiliard School of Music ° 





LOTTE LEONARD 


Mannes College of Music 


PROFESSOR 
OF 
SINGING 











Frantz 





Voice Teacher 
180 West 58th Street, New York City 


PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 


Telephone CO 5-2136 





QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Voce! Teacher 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATIONS. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NYC 22 


MU 8-4289 





CONDUCTING 
COMPOSITION 
THEORY 

939 Eighth Ave. NYC 
Circle 6-6517 





M. FIVEISKY 


Pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Formerly Conductor of 
Moscow Grand Opera 


With Chaliapin in USA 








Mo: NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidonce 
Milano, Italy 


Via Castelvetro 9 


Successfully Tutored American Artists include 

DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON. 

NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 
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SOLON ALBERTI | 


VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIC 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Cogorsza 


250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


at Bridgton Academy, 
North Bridgton, Maine 


6 WEEK SESSION: coly-Aaguet, 1955 
for — and Pianists 
j Individual Lessons. mber Music Featured. 
] For booklet vote Rm, 1011, 
113 W, 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 
Concert—Opera—TV. 


—Radio 
Recordings 


Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


ALBA 


CLAWSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Teacher of Miss Jo Sullivan 
1425 Broadway, New York (Studio 63) 
LO 5-3249 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 


Home of the oldest May Music Festival | | 
West of the Mississippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


——- Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


CHER OF SINGING 
usmbers NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N.Y. Atw 9-5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 




























































































Member: NYSTA and NATS 
N.Y.C. 


260 W. 72nd St., TR 7-0466 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHN 
Studio: 709 Steinway Buildi 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Faculty: New York College of Music 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


LOLA HAYES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


UMMER MASTER CLAS 
Fon ‘PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
JU 5—AUGUST 13 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
117 East 79th ‘Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, Rg. @. 
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Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author “Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 


157 E. 74 St. N.Y.C. BO 3-3035 
RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-5879 
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The Josef Lhevinne Memorial 
Scholarship is being launched by a 
concert announced for March 15 at 
the Juilliard School of Music, where 
the scholarship will be established. 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianist and widow 
of the late artist, will be heard as 
co-recitalist with Risé Stevens and 
the Juilliard String Quartet. Former 
President Harry S. Truman heads the 
list of honorary patrons of the con- 
cert. Mr. Lhevinne, who died in 1944, 
was a member of the Juilliard faculty 
for 20 years. 


Darrell Peter, New York piano 
teacher who will serve as judge for 
the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers in Oklahoma this spring, gave a 
lecture recital at the Griffith Lounge 
in Newark on Jan. 27, and was guest 
soloist at the Chiapinelli Piano School 
in Newark on Jan. 29. On Feb. 16, 
Mr. Peter presented the first perform- 
ance in New York of “Sonata Cali- 
forniana” by Ernest Kanitz, with 
Sigurd Rascher, saxophone, on the 
WNYC American Music Festival. 


The New York College of Music 
will open its summer session on June 
20 for a six-week period. Private 
lessons and accelerated credit courses 
will be given, enabling the student to 
complete a full semester’s program. 
A large group of the winter faculty 
will teach during the summer session, 
which will end on July 29. 


Nuta Thorner, New York teacher 
of singing, saw one of her pupils, 
Naomi Pettigrew, dramatic soprano 
and winner of the Marian Anderson 
Award, perform recently at the Mt. 
Olivet Church, N. Y. 


The Juilliard School of Music has 
announced the appointment of Claus 
Adam as cellist of the Juilliard String 
Quartet. Mr. Adam will replace Ar- 
thur Winograd, who is resigning to 
devote himself to conducting. . .. / A 
four-year scholarship, to be awarded 
preferably to a young violinist, has 
been given to the Juilliard School by 
the Sam and Rie Bloomfield Founda- 
tion of Kansas. 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, who has 
voice studios in New York City and 
Brester, N. Y., reports that her pupils 
Don Foster and Richard Manuel will 
sing in the Blue Hill Troupe perform- 
ance of “Utopia” at Hunter College 
in April. Charlotte Tan, soprano, was 
soloist at Central Baptist Church in 
the “Messiah” and appeared on tele- 
vision. Mary Dean Healy gave a 
song recital at the Graham Home, 
Brooklyn. George Fuller, bass, and 
Donald Townsend, tenor, were solo- 
ists in Dubois’ “The Seven Last 
Words” in Yonkers on Feb. 27. Miss 
Shaffner conducted the Putnam 
County Choral Society, which she 
founded ten years ago, in two per- 
formances of the “Messiah” in De- 
cember. She will conduct Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words” in April. A 
member of the Bergen School faculty, 
in Jersey City, she will direct a joint 
glee club concert there with the glee 
club of Newark Academy on March 


The Hunter College School of 
General Studies has appointed Arved 


Kurtz, violinist and composer, to its 
faculty of music. Mr. Kurtz, who 
will take up his new duties at Hunter 


at the beginning of the new semester 
in February, will continue as di- 
rector of the New York College of 
Music. 


The New York University School 
of Education has announced that the 
chairman of its department of music 
education, Vincent Jones, has accepted 
the Alchin Lectureship in Music at 
the University of Southern California. 





Mr. Smith will be on sabbatical leave 
from New York University during 
the spring semester. 


Burton Cornwall, chairman of the 
New York Singing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was heard in a lecture-recital 
sponsored by Community Opera As- 
sociation at Town Hall on Feb. 26. 

The annual dinner of the New 
York Singing Teacher's Association 
is being held on March 15 at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel in honor of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Emory Ross 
and Edouard Nies-Berger are the 
speakers. 


The Fontainebleau Alumni Associ- 
ation gave a benefit concert at its 
headquarters, 122 E. 58th Street, New 
York. Funds from the concert will 
go toward establishing a scholarship 
at the Fontainebleau School in France 
this summer. 


David Randolph began a series of 
lectures on “Music for Laymen” at 
Town Hall, on March 8. The six 
sessions given by the music commen- 
tator will cover basic concepts and 
major periods from pre-Bach to mod- 
ern. Illustrative records will be 
played, and Mr. Randolph will sup- 
ply examples on the piano. 


The Eastman School 
Opera Workshop gave the first 
Rochester performance of Rossini’s 
“La Cenerentola” on Feb. 11 and 12. 
The performance was staged and 
sung by Eastman students, and Fred- 
eric Fennell of the music faculty con- 
ducted the orchestra. Herman Gen- 
hart of the Eastman School faculty 
conducted the school chorus and or- 
chestra in a performance of Bach’s 
“Magnificat” at the University of 
Rochester. The Eastman summer 
session will be from June 27 to Aug. 


of Music 


Chicago Musical College of 
Roosevelt University presented a re- 
cital by the Roosevelt University Sin- 
fonietta, Morris Gomberg, conductor, 
featuring works by Bach, Hindemith, 
and Suk, on Feb. 16. 


Connecticut College's Palestrina 
Society, under the direction of Paul 
F. Laubenstein, gave the first con- 
cert of its 14th season on Jan. 23 in 
Harkness Chapel. Works by Buxte- 
hude, Palestrina, and Victoria were 
among those performed. 


Boston University saw two of its 
faculty members honored in awards 
recently. Margaret Starr McLain, of 
the music faculty, was presented with 
an honorable mention in the Ernest 
Bloch Award competition for her 
chorus “Come and Let Us Return Un- 
to the Lord”, in three parts for 
women’s voices and tenor solo. Gard- 
ner Read, also of the school’s music 
faculty, was honored by the inclusion 
of his book “Thesaurus of Orchestral 
Devices” in the 1954 Exhibition of 
British Book Design. 











The Philadelphia Musical Acad- | 


emy gave a recital featuring Joseph 
Plon, pianist, for the benefit of its 
Scholarship Fund on Jan. 28... . The 
opera workshop of the academy also 
presented a performance of “La 
Traviata”, with Doris Doree, director 
of the workshop, conducting. 


The University of Tennessee has 
awarded its annual Grace Moore 
Scholarship for a talented young 
singer to Charlotte Ann Hudgins, 17- 
year-old mezzo-soprano of Galatin, 
Tenn. 


The Catholic University, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will offer a workshop 
on “Specialized Activities in Music 
Education” from June 10 to 21. 
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Accredited “Progressive Series” Teacher 


Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, 
N.Y.U., and _a School of Music, 


64 E. 34, N. Y., MU 3-558 


ot RAND A 
MARIE 
of Paris 
Specializing in 
French Song Repertoire 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-5999 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Prin. iples 
Private Lessons-Summer Courses-New Yor! City 


320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2- 586 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Sincing 
190 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3.1580 


‘MADAME SOLANO 


VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONT OL 
Opera and concert —-. Classic 3! 
Span. songs. eget professic als 


RI 9-6490 
415 Central Pork W., N.Y.C. 25 
Pietro 


SOLDANO — SCHULE! N 


Voice Repertoire 
Members: NYSTA—NATS 
46 W. 84 St., NYC 24 TR 4-5 99 


Sophie 


SOLOTAROFF 


Pianist 


Exponent of 
BONPENSIERE IDEO-KINETIC METHOD 
Teachers - Advanced 
Sherman Square Studios, yA 73rd St. NYC 
Phone TR. 7-6700 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


164 W. _7%h St., NYC TR 3-9214 


ROBERT TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Music School ef The Henry St. Settiement 


77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Tel.: DEerfield 7-1180 


canny WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Lieder-Opera in 4 languages 
41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 42536 


ANGELA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 


Member Faculty: N. Y. College of Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4- -7678 


LIL! WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 


Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8779 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-345" 


DR. KONRAD WOLF? 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Keyboard harmony, chamber musie, coachiny 
Also: Washington, D.C.—CO 5-738! 

336 Fort Washingse Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 

A 7-4622 
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EDUCATION 





The Music Associates of Aspen, 
Inc., has been newly created to as- 
sume the responsibility for the musical 
portion of the cultural program 
formerly conducted in Aspen, Colo., 
each summer by the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies, it was an- 
nounced by Mr. Walter P. Paepke, 
president of the Institute and Court- 
land D. Barnes, Jr., chairman of the 
new group. The formation of the 
new organization reflects a desire on 
the part of all concerned in the Mu- 
sic Festival to make its activities per- 
manent and self-sustaining. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Barnes, the officers of the 
new corporation are: Mr. John L. 
Herron, vice-chairman; Mrs. Henry 
Stein, secretary; Mr. Frank E. My- 
ers, treasurer. A committee of mu- 
sicians will form the Administrative 
Board responsible for selecting the 
programs to be given, scheduling the 
appearances of the artists, and ad- 
ministering the Aspen School. Mack 
Harrell, baritone, will be chairman of 
the Administrative Board. 


The Indian Hill Music Workshop, 
neor Tanglewood, will offer an eight: 
week integrated program of musical 
education and recreation during the 
suinmer months. Students will live 
an! work on the Indian Hill grounds. 
Two short operas will be produced, 
the first probably an American work, 
an the second chosen from the classi- 
ca’ repertoire. Mordecai Bauman, 
baritone and director of the work- 
shop, states the school’s aim is to 
“bring the artistic experience in step 
with everyday life.” 


Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
oi Baltimore, has appointed Felix 
Brentano as head of its opera de- 
partment to fill a vacancy created by 
the death of Ernest J. M. Lert. Mr. 
Brentano will retain his post as di- 
rector of the Opera Workshop of Co- 
lumbia University. 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic welcomed Aaron Copland as guest 
speaker at its fifth Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, held at the school’s 
Oberlin, Ohio, campus from Feb. 17 
through Feb. 19. Mr. Copland also 
conducted a number of his own works 
in a program that included composi- 
tions by Britten, Schonberg, and 
Villa-Lobos. 


The Pius XII Institute, school of 
Fine Arts and Music located near 
Florence, Italy, will award its Anabel 
Mack Taylor Scholarship in Music 
on or about April 15. The school 
offers graduate courses leading to a 
master’s degree in art or music, and 
may be contacted by writing The 
Pius XII Institute Committee, Box 
_ Rosary College, River Forest, 


The Netherlands Radio Union Mu- 
sic Department has scheduled a course 
in symphonic conducting under the 
direction of Paul van Kempen and 
Ferdinand Leitner. The duration of 
the course will be five weeks, from 
June 20 until July 23, with entrance 
examinations being held in Hilver- 
sum, Holland on June 15. The courses 
will be given in Dutch, German, 
French, and English, and applicants 
should have a background of instruc- 
tion in conducting and harmonic and 
structural analysis. Information 
bout the course may be obtained by 
writing the Music Department of the 
Netherlands Radio Union, Postbus 
150, Hilversum, Holland. 


The Washington University de- 
partment of music is presenting the 
first full-scale festival of music ever 
to be televised over St. Louis’ educa- 
tional station KETC. The festival, 
which began on Feb. 17 and will con- 
tinue through May 5, consists of per- 
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formances by guest artists, members 
of the St. Louis Symphony, and fac- 
ulty members of the music depart- 
ment of the university, with introduc- 
tions, comments and discussions. 


The Okighoma College for Wo- 
men's Glee Club was heard in a per- 
formance of the Berlioz “Requiem” 
with the Oklahoma City Symphony on 
Feb. 15. The 300-voice choir was al- 
so heard in a performance of De- 
bussy’s “The Blessed Damozel”. 


Berkshire Center 
1955 Faculty Named 


Lenox, Mass.—The Berkshire Mu- 
sic Center at Tanglewood has an- 
nounced plans for its 13th summer 
music school, opening on July 4 for a 
six-week session. Charles Munch, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
will again serve as its director. Rich- 
ard Burgin, concertmaster and associ- 
ate conductor of the orchestra, will 
serve as assistant director while Aaron 
Copland is in Europe on leave of ab- 
sence. Boris Blacher, German com- 
poser, and director of the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir Musik, will come to 
this country for the first time to teach 
composition. Roger Sessions will be 
associated with him in the composition 
department. Each of these composers 
has received a commission for a work 
to celebrate the orchestra’s 75th anni- 
versary in 1955-56. 

The Berkshire Music Center stu- 
dent orchestra, for which auditions 
are being held, and the conducting 
class will be directed by Leonard 
Bernstein, assisted by Seymour Lip- 
kin. Orchestra sections and chamber 
music will be under the direction of 
principals of the Boston Symphony. 
Richard Burgin and William Kroll 
head the chamber-music department, 
with Jean Bedetti, Ruth Posselt and 
members of the Boston Symphony. 
Hugh Ross will again head the choral 
department. Boris Goldovsky will re- 
turn to direct the opera department, 
assisted by Sarah Caldwell, Paul Ula- 
nowsky, Ludwig and Laura Zirner, 
and others. Ingolf Dahl will also re- 
turn to head the Tanglewood Study 
Group, assisted by Karl Kohn and 
Florence Dunn. Chamber music in 
this group will be coached by Vladi- 
mir Kesnikoff and Einar Hansen. The 
Study Group offers a course of gen- 
eral music study for those active in 
community music, for music educators 
and for amateurs. Members of the 
Study Group (which accepts students 
for two, four or six weeks) take part 
in the Festival Chorus, which partici- 
pates in the Boston Symphony con- 
certs at Tanglewood. All students 
may attend concerts and rehearsals of 
the Boston Symphony at Tanglewood 
as a central part of the Music Center 
studies. 


Cleveland Institute 
Offers Rubinstein Award 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
has announced that the Beryl Rubin- 
stein Scholarship will be awarded for 
the first time this spring for study dur- 
ing the academic year 1955*56. The 
scholarship, covering full tuition and 
carrying a stipend of $600, was estab- 
lished in memory of the late director 
of the Institute by Mrs. Rubinstein, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edric Weld, and David 
Rubinstein. 


Celebrity Concerts of Canada 
To Move Box Office 


WINNIPEG, CAN.—The Celebrity 
Concert box office, presently located 
at 270 Edmonton Street, will move 
on March 7 to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Retail Store. Adjoining 
will be the Winnipeg Symphony box 
office, and the executive offices of Ce- 
lebrity Concerts. 


Academy of West 
To Hold Session 


SANTA BARBARA.—The Music Acad- 
emy of the West will hold its ninth 
annual summer session in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., July 7-Sept. 1. 

Twenty-one artist teachers make up 
the faculty under the leadership of 
musical director Maurice Abravanel. 


Maurice 
Abravanel 





Serving as honorary officers and ad- 


visors are Lotte Lehmann, Darius 
Milhaud, Richard Lert and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 


Membtrs of the faculty and their 
departments are Mr. Abravanel, con- 
ductor of the Academy Symphony 
Orchestra; Jascha Veissi, assistant to 
the musical director; Mme. Lehmann, 
director of the vocal department; Jan 
Popper, musical assistant to Mme. 
Lehmann and associate conductor; 
Armand Tokatyan, vocal technique; 
Shirley Sproule, assistant to Mr. To- 
katyan; Carl Zytowski, dramatic ex- 
pression. 

Gyorgy Sandor and Emanuel Bay 


are in the piano department. Gabor 
Rejto is director of the chamber- 
music department, with Mr. Bay 
teaching piano chamber music. Sascha 


Jacobsen heads the violin department. 
Other teachers of string instruments 
are Sanford Schonbach, viola; Mr. 
Rejto, cello; and Milton Kestenbaum, 
double bass. 

Simon Kovar heads the woodwind 
department, teaching oboe and_bas- 
soon. Roger Stevens will teach flute, 
and Mitchell Lurie, clarinet. Fred Fox 
again teaches French horn and trom- 
bone; Robert DiVall, trumpet. Mr. 
Milhaud will give a series of lectures 
on composition. The harmony, theory 
and composition instruction will be 
given by Donald Pond. 


Baldwin-Wallace Sets 
Bach Festival Dates 


3EREA, OnI0.—The annual Baldwin- 
Wallace Bach Festival will be held 
this year on the weekend of May 27. 
The major event will be the dedication 
of an Austin organ in the Gamble 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
May 29, accompanied by an all-Bach 
organ recital by Arthur Poister, of 
Syracuse University. Bach’s B Minor 
Mass will be sung in two concerts on 
May 28 under the direction of George 
Poinar, of the conservatory faculty 
The opening concerts, on Friday, will 
offer various chamber and vocal works, 
under Cecil Munk, director of the 
conservatory, Alan Squire, and Varner 
Chance 

Vocal soloists at the festival will in 
clude Lois Marshall, soprano; Lillian 
Chookasian, contralto; Glen Schnittke, 
tenor; Phillip MacGregor, bass-bari- 
tone; and Melvin Hakola, bass. Bald- 
win-Wallace groups participating in 
the concerts will be the Bach Chorus, 
the A Cappella Choir, and the Festival 
Orchestra and Brass Choir. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
In Sunday Radio Series 


PHILADELPHIA, — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra is being led by Eugene Or- 
mandy in a series of one-hour concert 
broadcasts on CBS Radio starting 
March 13, 12:30 to 1:30 PM, EST. 
The orchestra was last heard in a 
CBS series early in 1954, which 
marked its eighth year of broadcasts 
on the network. 





Coach and 
Accompanist 


ma EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes College of Music 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3432 


ROBERT PAYSON A | L L 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 


wom HUGHES 


Coach—Accompanist 


50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Coach—Accompanist 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


246 W. 73rd St. NYC 23 TR 3-1808 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 


Accompanist of Patrice Munsel, 
Charles Kullman, and Elena Nikolaidi 


145 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4564 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St. CO 5-7066 


«wes WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





TR 7-6700 


TR 3-8373 


LO 5-2431 














SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS IN 
- CHICAGO - 


- f f UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Accomplished Faculties 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
Office of Admissions, 64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of N.A.T.S. 
Studio: 1225 Kimball Bidg. HArrison 7-7755 
Res. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 




















+ DANCE - 
INSTRUCTION 








BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
Classes for children—adults 
Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing 
1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
Branch School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Paris 


continued from page 3 


ble of Song and Dance, composed 
of 130 artists, presented an infinite- 
ly gay and lively show, with some 
excellent dancing culminating in 
the beautiful wedding celebrations, 
a real gypsy orchestra with cimba- 
lom, and a choir which gave ex- 
cellent renderings of works by 
Kodaly and Bartok. The csdrdds 
<lominated the whole troupe, and 
everyone seemed happy. The critics 
and other dance enthusiasts here 
were royally entertained, with 
these dancers and musicians, at the 
Hungarian Legation in Paris, dur- 
ing a reception which overran its 
allotted time by three hours and 
ended with everyone, including the 
critics, dancing the with 
wild abandon! 

[he atmosphere of friendliness 
and hospitality among these peo- 
ple has left its stamp on Paris. It 
contrasted strangely with the very 
different impression provided by 
the officially sponsored Rumanian 
troupe of dancers and musicians. 


csdrdds 


This company was in many re- 
spects outstanding, and the de- 
lightful costumes and variety of 
dances and music were of more 
genuine folkloric interest than 
those of the Hungarians. The com- 
pany included some _ strikingly 
beautiful girls, and an amazing 
plaver of the Pipes of Pan. This 


ancient Greek instrument has sur- 
vived only in Rumania, and there 
it is becoming rare; so that it was 
worth a visit to the Empire only 
in order to hear this fascinating 
instrument. 


Tactlessly Guarded 

ut the troupe was heavily and, 
from a_ public-relations point of 
view, tactlessly guarded. The first 
violinist of the gypsy orchestra es- 
caped — rather dramatically and 
asked for asylum from the French 
police. A Paris Rumanian was 
badly beaten up when he went to 
visit an old friend in the company. 
‘This was followed by incidents in 
the theater one night, when the 
free Rumanians threw bad _ toma- 
toes on the stage with shouts of 
“Liberty”. Instead of touring the 
French provinces, as _ previously 
arranged, the Rumanian company 
beat a precipitate retreat to their 
own country, but not before losing 
another ten members of the com- 
pany, who escaped from the train 
in Switzerland! 





Classified 


Advertising 








Well-known ballet master-choreogra- 
pher-producer-teacher on staff at a 
southern university is interested in a sum- 
mer engagement. Has costumes and 
props for an entire production to be 
staged with talents of the place. Write 
Box 320, care of Musical America, 113 
West 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 








FRENCH HORN PLAYER for 20 years 
with major Symphony Orchestras and 
teacher of brass, desires similar teaching 
connection. Write Box 315, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Serge Lido 


Hungarian dancers at the 
Théatre de ?Empire in Paris 


An ensemble of 
Rumanian dane- 
ers at the Théatre 
de Empire 


Paris is now awaiting the arriv- 
als of folk dancers and musicians 
from Greece and Bulgaria. The 
comparative panorama offered by 
these different countries is of ex- 
ceptional interest, for whereas all 
have their own national charac- 
teristics and common themes, one 
can trace in each the strong influ- 
ence left by the domination of the 
Turks in previous centuries. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Vegh Quartet, now touring the United 
States, has given the most inspired 
and musicianly concert of the Paris 
season to date. The exceptional quali- 
ties of this ensemble made them the 
ideal interpreters of the Mozart Quar- 
tet in G, K. 387, of Bartok’s First 
Quartet, and of Schubert’s superb 
Cello Quintet in C, Op. 163, for which 
Eva Czako joined the quartet, and 
Sandor Vegh, always a highly sensi- 
tive and gifted violinist, has developed 
his tone and matured to the status of 
a consummate artist. 

Another artist who recently made a 
deep impression in Paris was the Ger- 
man baritone Dietrich Fischer-Die- 
skau, who gave a recital of Schubert 
and Schumann songs accompanied by 
Joerg Demus at the piano. This ex- 
ceptional young singer will now be 
visiting the States for the first time, 
where he is to be heard in April. His 
technique is outstanding. If rather 
more lyrical middle-strength timbre 
was sometime indicated, | only make 
this reservation with the ideal Lieder 
singer in mind, and at present I do not 
know of any one who is_ better 
equipped for this genre than Fischer- 
Dieskau. Another Schubert cycle was 
heard when Doda Conrad sang the en- 
tire “Winterreise” at the Salle Gaveau 
with his customary musicianship. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
recordings of the Bach “Branden- 
burg” Concertos and two of the Suites 
that the Hamburg Chamber Orchestra 
recently made in Paris for Pathé 
Marconi with those recently released 
by Bach Guild and Vox. While re- 
cording in Paris, the Hamburg orches- 
tra gave two concerts of these works 
at the Salle Gaveau under the direc- 


tion of Wilhelm Schuchter, who 
played the continuo on the harpsi- 
chord. The performances were solid 


in rhythm and highly satisfying in 
conception. Highlights were Heinz 
3ernstein’s brilliant performance on 
the harpsichord in the Fifth Concerto, 
Adolf Scherbaum’s masterly and 
clearly pointed handling of the Bach 
trumpet in the Second Concerto and 
the Third Suite in D, and Gerhard 


Otto’s delightful flute playing in the 
Second and Fifth Concertos and in 
the B minor Suite for flute. These 
three soloists had well-merited per- 
sonal successes and contributed largely 
to the response to this ensemble’s first 
visit to Paris. 

Highly successful concerts were also 
given by Karl Muenchinger with 
the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, and 
though some find his style a little 
precious, he never fails to delight the 
Paris public with his performances of 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony with 
lighted candles, which the musicians 
extinguish as one by one they leave 
their desks. A. Ephrikian, who visited 
Paris from Italy with the Italian 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted some 
excellent performances of Vivaldi, 





though these were not as exceptional 


as those of I Musici or the Virtuosi 
di Roma. In the same vein, but far 
less satisfactory, were the perform- 
ances of the Piccolo Accademia Mu- 
sicale, founded in Florence by Newell 
Jenkins, an American. 

Performances of contemporary mu- 
sic revealed a delightful new work by 
the young American composer Ned 
Rorem—“Six Songs for High Voice 
and Orchestra”, a setting of verses by 
Dryden and Browning, which was 
commissioned by Virginia Fleming 
and sung by her at her concert with 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in 
the Salle Gaveau. The beautiful vocal 
line and outstanding orchestration 
showed Miss Fleming’s coloratura 
voice to best advantage. It is not a 
large voice, but has great purity and 
flexibility in the higher register. 

Petro Petrides, the Greek composer, 
conducted the Conservatoire Orches- 
tra in a concert of his works under 
the auspices of the Greek Embassy in 
Paris. Though a familiar figure in 
France cn and off since the early 
1920s, this was the first opportunity 

*arisians have had to assess a repre- 
sentative collection of his works. 
While making few concessions to 
modern dissonance, Petrides manages 
to convey charm and originality with 
competence and sincerity, and each of 
the works heard, which included the 
Greek Suite, Prelude Aria and Fugue, 
Choral Variations No. 1 for strings, 
and the First Symphony, offered some 
special interest 

Francis Poulenc made a welcome 
come-back after a recent illness in a 
song recital with Pierre Bernac, which 
included some of his works. 

Many violinists have been heard in 
Paris this season, headed by Isaac 
Stern, Jascha Heifetz, and Yehudi 
Menuhin. Leonide Kogan, the young 
Soviet who won the Queen Elisabeth 
First Prize for violin three years ago 
in Brussels, was heard in the Mozart 
G major and the Brahms and Paga- 
nini Concertos with the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra at the Palais de 
Chaillot. Though he has brilliant tone 
and technique, and overpowering 
strength, his performances failed to 
move discriminating listeners. There 
was also more than a suspicion of off- 
pitch intonation during the first of the 
Brahms’s cadenzas, and his interpre- 
tation of Mozart struck everyone as a 
wide miss. 

The young French violinist Chris- 
tian Ferras had a week earlier given 
an infinitely truer and more musi- 
cianly performance of the same Mo- 
zart work, when he played it with 


the Orchestre National under Car} 
Schuricht. This violinist, now only 
22, has matured considerably in the 
last two or three years and is now 
the best that France has to offer. ]j 
has also now been possible to assess 
the 19-year-old French violinist Annie 
Godry, protégée of Charles Munch, 
who recently played the Tchaikoysky 
Concerto with André Cluytens and 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
She has a strong technique, good in. 
tonation and plenty of spirit, but her 
large tone still lacks depth and sweet- 
ness. 

The Amadeus Quartet gave fine 
performances of Haydn, Bartok, and 
Beethoven for the Amis de la Musique 
de Chambre, an organization that con- 
tinues to flourish and offer interesting 
concerts with outstanding ensembles, 
such as the Hungarian Quartet, the 
Vienna Octet, and many others 

More excellent concerts have been 
conducted by Paul Kletzki and J ischa 
Horenstein, who are fairly revular 
visitors to Paris. Laszlo Halas: re- 
cently made his first Paris appea: ance 
conducting the Colonne Orchustre, 
and gave a better impression in \. orks 
by Prokofieff (Third Piano Con ‘erto 
played by Samson Frangois) and 
Khatchaturian than in Tchaikov -ky's 
Sixth Symphony, where his beat was 
somewhat rigid. 

The Don Cossack Chorus © iade 
three very successful and stimul. ting 
appearances at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées in Paris, after 1ay- 
ing toured Germany with over 100 
concerts, and the Little Singer ot 
Paris made a joint tour of 22 o: the 
major French cities with Les (om- 
pagnons de la Chanson. 

Larry Adler, who gave a reciti! in 
Paris earlier in the season, was 
awarded the Grand Prix du Di que 
in the instrumental category for his 


brilliant recording of Jean Wie: er's 
popular song “Ne touchez pas au 
grisbi”, which is roughly the equiva- 


lent of “Hands off the dough”. 


Odnoposoff Heard 
In Singapore Recital 


SrncaporeE.—Violinist Ricardo Od- 
noposoff played to a full house at St 
Andrews Memorial Hall here on Jan 
5. Accompanied by the able pianist 
Gerard van Blerk, he gave an in- 
spired and beautiful performance of 
the Franck Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. After the poetic intensity of 
the Franck, Mr. Odnoposoff played a 
series of virtuoso pieces with much 
dash. Two works never before heard 
here were a set of variations by Joa- 
chim, which seemed a stern display 
piece, and a “Brazilian Dance” by the 
American Harold Triggs.—R. W. B. 


Biggs Devotes Radio Series 
To Organs of Europe 


E. Power Biggs is presenting organ 
music of the past, played on cathedral 
organs of Holland, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Norway, as part 
of his Sunday morning organ recitals 
on CBS radio. In this series, which 
began on March 6, Mr. Biggs will 
feature music written specifically for 
various well-known European organs 
(see “Classic vs. Romantic” by Mr. 
3iggs, MusicaL America, Feb. 15) 
The tape recordings were made dur- 
ing the organist’s concert tour of the 
Continent last summer. 


European Musical Tickets 
Secured by New Service 

A new service arranging for the 
advance procurement of tickets for 
concerts, opera, and other musical 
events in Europe has been establish:d 
by John H. Zorek, director of “Mu 
in Europe”, 119 W. 57 St., New Yor 
This office maintains a 24-hour-a-d 
service in furnishing information ce 
cerning musical presentations abro: 
and offers travelers the opportunity 
make reservations, in advance, at b 
office prices. 
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Annual Festival of American Music 
Broadcast by Municipal Station 


NYC, New York’s municipal 

radio station, opened its 16th 

annual American Music Festi- 
yal on Feb. 12, to run its traditional 
ll-day span between Lincoln’s Birth- 
day and Washington’s Birthday, on 
Feb. 22. As in the past, the festival’s 
aims were to introduce new American 
works, to present repeat performances 
of seldom heard native works, and to 
encourage young artists in the playing 
of these works. More than 75 pro- 
grams were broadcast this year. 

The opening concert, which was 
open to the public and attracted more 
than 1,550 persons to Town Hall, was 
contributed by the National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and 
Conductors, with the co-operation of 
the Music Performance Trust Funds, 
Local 802 of the American Federation 
of Musicians, and the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. Conducted by Herman Neu- 
man and Isler Solomon, the orchestral 
program included Henry Hadley’s 
overture “In Bohemia”; the first per- 
formance of a suite from George 
Antheil’s music for the ballet “Capital 
of the World”; the first local per- 
formance of Roy Harris’ Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra, with the com- 
poser’s wife, Johanna Harris, as so- 
loist; and the world premiere of 
Mario Braggiotti’s “The Gettysburg 
Cantata” for solo baritone, mixed cho- 
rus, and orchestra. The last-named 
enlisted the services of the baritone 
Lawrence Winters and the Concert 
Choir of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Prize Winners Honored 


A highlight of the following day 
was the initial concert by the Sym- 
phony of the Air of music by Pulitzer 
Prize winners, which was given at 
Carnegie Hall (see page 17 for re- 
view). In the evening, from Cooper 
Union, David Broekman conducted 
vocal soloists and an orchestra of Lo- 
cal 802 in a performance of his own 
opera “Barbara Allen” and works by 
Kenneth Schmidt and Kenyon Hop- 
kins. At the Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Knickerbocker 
Chamber Players were led by Boris 
Koutzen in the first performance of 
his Viola Concerto, with Herbert 
Feldman as soloist, and the New York 
premiere of his Sinfonietta. 

Feb. 14 brought a series of pro- 
grams devoted to the works of faculty 
composers at Smith College, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Oberlin Con- 
servatory, and Indiana University, as 
well as a program by the Juilliard 
Orchestra under Frederick Prausnitz. 
The first performances of composi- 
tions by faculty members of the New 
York College of Music was broadcast 
from Carl Fischer Hall that evening 
(see page 16 for review). Mannes 
College composers William Sydeman, 
Roy Travis, Noel Sokoloff, and Peter 
Stearns were represented in a Feb. 15 
broadcast from the college auditorium. 

Featured evening programs during 
the remainder of the week were pre- 
sented by the orchestra of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, conducted by 
Franco Autori, and the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Choral Group, directed by Mar- 
garet Hillis, with Marya Sielska, pia- 
nist, and Suzanne der Derian, soprano. 

he New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Phony was heard under Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos in a special rehearsal broad- 
cast from Carnegie Hall on Feb. 17. 

On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19, 

eon Barzin conducted the National 
Orchestral Association in works by 
three composers who had received 
$1,000 grants last year from the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Hugo Weisgall’s “Three Symphonic 
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Ne Ree re . 
Norman Dello Joio, whose 
music was performed in a 
Sigma Alpha Iota concert 
during the WNYC festival, 
with Gustave Reese, director 
of publication for Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 


Songs from ‘Moses Ibn Ezra’” and 
Ingolf Dahl’s “The Tower of Saint 
Barbara” were heard for the first 


time in New York. The program was 
opened with Colin McPhee’s “Tabuh- 
Tabuhan”, 

The concluding days of the WNYC 
festival included a broadcast of the 
second Symphony of the Air concert 
of works by Pulitzer Prize winners 
(see page 30 for review), and a con- 
cert presented by the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs at Carl Fischer 
Hall on Feb. 21. Sigmund Spaeth 
served as master of ceremonies at the 
latter event. 

The festival ended with a program 
consisting of music by composers rep- 
resented in the catalogue of Carl 
Fischer, Inc.—Alberto Ginastera, Earl 
George, Luis Gianneo, Ross Lee Fin- 
ney, Douglas Moore, and Norman 
Dello Joio. The participating artists 
included the Fleetwood Singers, under 
James Fleetwood, and Maxim Schur, 
pianist. 


Toronto 
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Miss Franca, as_ the operetta 
star, reveals the full range of her 
versatility by dancing a naughty 
comedy role with as great artistry 
as she brings to her superb work 
as Giselle. In these two ballets she 


succeeds best in endowing the 
whole company with her own 
talent. In David Adams she has a 


dancer with few peers in contem- 
porary ballet. He shares with Miss 
Franca the inestimable gift of com- 
municating emotion to the audi- 
ence with no evidence of effort, 
and he appears to be indefatigable. 
In one evening he has taken a 
leading role in one act fram “The 
Nutcracker”, “Lilac Garden”, and 
“Offenbach”, showing as much 
energy at the final curtain as upon 
his first entrance. 

The corps de ballet is young, 
pretty, and competent, combining 
freshness with the skill and form 
of a seasoned ensemble. It has very 
good leading dancers who fre- 
quently exchange roles on differ- 
ent evenings, although cast mostly 
to suit their types. The company 
as a whole is well imbued with the 
traditions of classical ballet, yet is 
capable of shining in modern 
works. 

The stage sets may be debatable 


in some cases, but on the whole 
are acceptable. The chief fault is 
too lavish use of strong and clash- 
ing colors. Better music than that 
provided here would have added 
greatly to the effectiveness of all 
performances, for the orchestra 
under George Crum was neither 
as incisive in its rhythms nor as 
varied in mood as it might have 
been. 


The one-act Canadian ballet, 
“Barbara Allen”, with music by 
Louis Applebaum and_ choreog- 


raphy by Joey Harris, is principally 
a dance drama, with more acting 
than choreographic symbolism em 
ployed. Mr. Applebaum's music is 
a thoroughly professional job, well- 
scored and apt in its support of the 
drama. —COoLin SABISTON 


Tape Recorder 


continued from page 24 


recording normal sounds (the 
Americans start with musical in 
struments and the voice; Europeans 
collect nonmusical sounds such as 
train whistles, bells, barking dogs 
sounds. They play them at ab- 
normal speeds, backwards, simul- 
taneously, layer on layer, mixed, 
and traffic noises) and then man- 
ipulating the tapes to create new 
at varying volumes, and on fast 
forward and reverse wind. It is 
fun to try doing this yourself, but, 
lest you regard tapesicording as ab- 
stract painting that “even a child 
could do”, the composers say it 
is not that easy. 

You may not yet have heard these 
compositions but James Fassett has 
been fascinating New York Phil- 
harmonic intermission listeners on 
Sunday afternoons with single-layer 
versions of tape manipulations, 
such as the extraordinary trans- 
formation of a canary’s trill into 
a volcanic rumble, which he 
achieved by simply slowing down 
the playback speed. Experiments 
such as these can teach you about 
the structure of sound. 

Would-be composers of normal- 
sounding music who have no train- 
ing in musical composition may 
well be inspired by the success of 
Life photographer Gordon Parks, 
with a couple of tape recorders 
and a grand piano. Parks cannot 


write a note of music, but his 
“Symphonic Set” was performed 
at the 1952 Venice Festival, and 


his first piano concerto was_per- 
formed three times in this country 
last year. 

Parks composes directly on tape, 
using two or even three recorders 
to develop counter themes, harmony 
and orchestral structure. Tape also 
serves as note-taker for his musical 
ideas. He files these work tapes, 
and refers to them when he needs 
ideas. “Otherwise, I’d never be 
able to remember or use many of 
the themes that occur to me,” says 
the composer, who is now at work 
on his second piano sonata. 

After he completes the composi- 
tion, it is scored by a professional 
musician. Meanwhile, Parks finds 
a pianist who might perform his 
work in the concert hall and makes 
an appointment to see him. Then, 
portable recorder in hand, he goes 
to see the artist and plays the tape 
for him. Most performers and con- 
ductors prefer to hear how a piece 
of music sounds before deciding 
to play it, Parks says. He can 
always provide the score later. 


— Sa 
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Wallenstein, Freccia, and Foss 
Conduct Los Angeles Orchestra 


Los Angeles 

TRAVINSKY’S “Le Sacre du 

S Printemps” was given a re- 
markably fine 


interpretation 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
under Alfred Wallenstein’s direc- 
tion at the concerts of Feb. 10-11. 
There was a feeling of utter secur- 
ity in the difficult rhythmic pas- 
sages, and Mr. Wallenstein con- 
trived to find great delicacy of 
color in the score as well as mo- 
ments of powerful urgency. Nathan 
Milstein was the soloist in Brahm’s 
Violin Concerto, playing with tre- 
mendous breadth and fire but 
never neglecting the lyrical aspects 
of the work. By way of prelude to 
the program, Mendelssohn's over- 
ture “The Legend of the Fair 
Melusina”, Op. 42, was an inter- 
esting revival for reasons other 
than demonstrating where Wagner 
got the idea for his Rhine music. 
Massimo Freccia, conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony, was guest 
conductor at the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic concerts of Feb. 3-4. 
Mr. Freccia was at his best in 
three movements from Prokofieff’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Suite No. 2, 
which were deftly colored and 
sympathetically interpreted. It was 
an interesting idea to contrast this 
music with Tchaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet”, though the conductor 
was not able to make’ the more 
familiar piece as distinctive as he 
did the Prokofieff. Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony was intelligently con- 
ceived but on the rigid side, while 
the overture to “Oberon” was bril- 
liantly played. 
Rejto Is Soloist 


The cello solo of Hindemith’s 
Kammermusik, Op. 36, No. 2, was 
played by Gabor Rejto at the sec- 
ond concert of the Los Angeles 
Chamber Symphony, conducted by 
Lukas Foss in Royce Hall Feb. 20. 
Though scarcely a grateful piece, 
Mr. Rejto mastered its difficulties 
with ease. Luba Tcheresky brought 
an ample soprano voice to four 
extremely romantic early songs by 
Alban Berg, dating from 1907 and 
played for the first time in this 
country in their original orchestral 
form. Mr. Foss produced excellent 
results with his small forces in 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 98 and the 
so-called “Gastein” Symphony of 
Schubert, which is actually Joseph 
Joachim’s orchestration of the 
Grand Duo for piano four hands, 
Op. 140. 

Wind chamber ensembles of the 
University of California provided 
most of the program of the’ Mon- 
day Evening Concert of Feb. 7, 
offering as novelties Hindemith’s 
“Morgenmusik”, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger’s Nonet for brass, Carl Niel- 
sen’s Quintet for woodwinds, Op. 
43, and six pieces by Johann Pet- 
zold. The single non-wind number 
was Pfitzner’s phenomenally boring 


Quintet, Op. 23, played by Bar- 
bara Korn, pianist, and the Mu- 


sart String Quartet. New music in 
this organization’s concert of Feb. 
21 included Stravinsky's Songs for 
soprano, flute, harp and guitar 
(revision of a 1915-1919 work); 
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Dallapiccola’s “Goethe - lieder”; 
Quincy Porter’s Sonata for viola 


alone; and  Krenek’s “Parvula 
Corono Musicalis”, for string trio. 
Marni Nixon, soprano, was the 
soloist. 


The Roger Wagner Chorale and 
Chamber Orchestra gave its second 
concert of the season in Royce Hall, 
Feb. 22, under Mr. Wagner’s direc- 
tion. Superb performances were 
given to Fauré’s Requiem, George 
Anthiel’s very effective “Five Frag- 


ments from Shelley’, Debussy’s 
Trois Chansons to poems of 
Charles d’Orleans, Vittoria’s “Ave 


Maria”, and excerpts from Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess”. 

Other events have included re- 
citals by Solomon, Jan. 24; the de 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Feb. 1; 
Walter Gieseking, Feb. 12; and 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 14, all on 
the Community Civic Music Asso- 
ciation series in Philharmonic 
Auditorium; a recital of contem- 
porary piano music by Andre Pre- 
vin, Wilshire Ebell Theater, Feb. 
20; Gerard Souzay, Barnum Hall, 
Santa Monica, Feb. 8; the Juilliard 
Quartet, Feb. 1, and Trio di 
Trieste, Feb. 13, both on the Music 
Guild series; Kurt Reher, cellist, 
at Hollywood Los Feliz Jewish 
Community Center, Feb. 6; Uni- 
versity of California Glee Club, 
Royce Hall, Feb. 14; and Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, seven per- 
formances in Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Feb. 17-23. 


MINA 


continued from page 9 

cert of music for magnetic 
Speakers at the church music 
were Donald M. McCorkle, music 
editor of the Moravian Church in 
America, Salem College; E. Harold 
Greer, organist and professor emeritus 
of music, Vassar College. Junior piano 
speakers were Dorothy Bishop of the 
University of Southe rm California; 


GOLDBERG 


tape. 


sessi¢ mn 


Mary C. Heim, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
At the MTNA-ASTA meeting, a 
recital was given by Mary Coleman 


Bresler, 
Antonio, 


string bass player of San 


Texas, and Orazio Frugoni, 


pianist, of Eastman School of Music. 

The Theory-composition speaker was 
Felix Salzer, Mannes College of 
Music, New York. At the Voice sem- 
inar the speaker was Bernard Taylor, 
of Juilliard School of Music. A noon 
musical interlude was played by the 
Southern California Woodwind Quin- 
tet. The University of Missouri String 
Quartet played at the general session. 

In the afternoon E. Power Biggs 
gave a lecture-recital at Christ Church 
Cathedral. He played music by Handel, 
Sweelinck, Anthony Donato (of North- 
western University), and Jehan Alain. 
The Carl Bensiek Family of St. Louis 
played a recital with the ‘theme “Music 
in the Home”. At a joint session of 
Theory-composition and American 
music the speakers were composer Roy 
Harris, who talked on “Music of 
North America”, and Dwight Ander- 
son, University of Louisville, whose 
subject was “Music of Latin America”. 
Johanna Harris and Robert Below 
were the demonstrating pianists. Junior 
piano speakers were Nadine Dress- 
kell, Arizona State ( ‘ollege, and Joseph 
Creanza, Chicago Musical College, 
Roosevelt University. A program of 
piano music for four hands was played 
by Lucile Snyder and Egydio de 
Castro e Silva 

At the Musicology meeting Harpsi- 
chordist Fernando Valenti gave a 
lecture-recital on the subject “Virtu- 
osity and the Spanish Influence in the 
Music of Domenico Scarlatti”. 

Speakers at the Private 
Teacher Certification meeting were 
S. Turner Jones; Cyril Barker, for 
Michigan; Mary C. Helm, for Mis- 
souri; Sidney Morrow, of New York 
City and New Jersey; Storm Bull, 
University of Colorado; Eleanor 
3acon-Peck, Music Educators Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey; and John T. 
Moore, University of Washington. The 
Psychology speakers were Arthur 
Flagler Fultz, Musical Guidance, 
Boston; Morton J. Keston, University 
of New Mexico ; Marcus E. Hahn, 
University of Kansas; and Thurber 
Madison, University of Indiana. 

A recital of contemporary music 
was played at the MTNA-ASTA 
meeting by Ilza Niemack, violinist, 
and Sally Brosman, pianist, both of 
Iowa State College; Bela Urban, vio- 
linist, of Hartt ¢ ‘ollege of Music, and 
Virginia Urban, pianist of Hartford, 
Conn. ; Albert Gillis, violist, and Verna 
Harder, pianist, both of the University 
of Texas. 


Music 


Speakers at a discussion of “College 
Training for the String Teacher” were 
Gilbert Waller, University of Illinois; 
Emanuel Wishnow, University of 
Nebraska; Orian Dalley, University 
of Michigan; and Frederick Neumann, 
New York City. 

Speaker at the convention banquet, 
at which new officers were introduced, 
was Earl E. Harper, dean of fine arts, 
University of lowa. His topic was “Is 
the Teaching of Music Important?”. 





Benno and Sylvia Rabinof relax with officers of the Greencastle-DePauw 
Civic Music Association following their recent concert there. From the 
left, seated, are Helen Leon, president, and Mr. and Mrs. Rabinof; 
standing, John Williams, vice-president; Mrs. James Cook, secretary; 


and Ray McCallister 


Mr. Harper pointed out that there are 
more persons directly connected with 
music as performers, teachers, or 
manufacturers of instruments than 
with the professions of law, medicine, 
dentistry, or the ministry. He said the 
teaching of music is of “superlatiye 
importance in sheer monetary value 
alone”. 

The banquet program concluded with 
a recital of music for piano solo and 
duet by Ernst von Dohnanyi ang 
Edward Kilenyi, concert pianist and 
former student of Dohnanyi. The 77. 
year-old Hungarian- born com, poser, 
who is now artist-in-residence at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
was playing in this city for the first 
time since he appeared as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony in the 1890s 
Dohnanyi and Kilenyi received loud 
ovations for their playing of works by 
Saint-Saéns, Brahms, and Dohnanyi’s 
own “Suite en Valse”. 


Wednesday Speakers 


Speakers at Wednesday mec ings 
were: Audio-visual—Maurice Mitchell, 
president, Encyclopedia Brita nica 
Films, whose subject was “Modem 
Communication — Music’s Best 
Friend”; four St. Louisans, Vincent 
Park, Lewis B. Hilton, Harold Jaegels, 
and Vernon Barrett, who talked about 
“Music in Educational Television”: 
council of state and local president— 


Margaret B. Hall, president, Ohio 
MTA; Henrietta McElhany, past 
president, Washington State MTA 


Raymond Gerkowski, president, Mich- 
igan MTA. Senior Piano—Arnold 
Schultz, Chicago; John Wolaver, State 
College of W ashington ; Keith \Val- 


lingford, University of Oklahoma. 
Theory-composition — Frederick D 
Truesdell, State College of Washing- 
ton; Felix R. Labunski, College of 


Music of Cincinnati. Voice — Mary 
Elizabeth Whitner, educational con- 
sultant, Carl Fisher, Inc., Los Angeles 

At the MTNA-ASTA meeting, 
participants in a discussion of “Inter- 
relation and Co-ordination between 
School Orchestras, Youth Symphonies, 
Civic and Professional Orchestras” 
were Russell Gerhart, conductor of the 
St. Louis Philharmonic; Edgar Alden, 
University of North Carolina; Helen 
Hannen, Cleveland; Helen Thompson, 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League; and Ernest Harris, Columbia 
University. 


The DuPont Manual High School 
Orchestra, of Louisville, Rubin Sher, 
conductor, gave a concert at the 


MTNA-ASTA joint meeting. 

Other speakers were: Junior piano 
-Beth Miller Harrod, Lincoln Ne- 
braska; George Anson, Texas Wes- 
leyan College ; Music in Therapy—Abe 
Pepinsky, Norristown State Hospital, 
Penna., Mrs. Myrtle Fish Thompson, 
Essex County Overbrook Hospital, 
N. J.; Robert F. Unkefer, University 
of Kansas; Dorothy Brin Crocker, 
Shady Brook Schools, Dallas, Tex. 
Musicology—John Ward, University 
of Illinois, with a performance by the 
University of Illinois Collegium Musi- 
cum, George Hunter, director. Private 
Music Teacher Certification — Fay 
Templeton Frisch, national chairman, 
Piano Instruction Committee Music 
Educators National Conference; Leigh 


Gerdine, head of Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) Department of 
Music; Blanche Schwarz Levy, na- 
tional ASTA chairman, Commission 


on Private Teaching. Strings—Blanche 
Schwarz Levy, New York; Mary 
Sexton, Des Moines; Charlotte Cham- 
bers, Cleveland; George Perlman, 
Chicago; and a concert by the Wash- 
ington University Student Instrumen- 
A. I. McHose, Eastman School of 
Music. 

The convention’s final evening 
tal Ensemble. Theory-composition 
music was a chamber-orchestra con 
cert conducted by Mr. Gerdine 
Washington University. Mr. Valent 
played the Bach Harpsichord C 
certo in D Minor. Other soloists we 
soprano Ilona Kombrink and _ harpi 
Laura Marriott. 
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trauss and Moliere Combined 
NBC-TV Presentation 


TT ITH noble intentions, if sadly 
\} botched results, the NBC Op- 
era Theatre on Feb. 27 pre- 

ented “The Would-Be Gentleman” in 
he version of the celebrated Moliére 
omedy concocted 43 years ago by 
ugo von Hofmannsthal and Richard 
trauss, who incorporated incidental 
ysic and the opera “Ariadne aut 
faxos” into the dramatic_ production. 
js originally given at Stuttgart in 
1912, Hofmannsthal’s condensed Ger- 
an version of “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” led, in the banquet scene, into 
the performance of the Strauss opera, 
4s an integral part of the whole. This 
combination of part of Moliére’s play 
with a sizable opera proved unwieldy, 
iesides being difficult and expensive to 
sroduce. So four years later, in 1916, 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal dropped 
the Moliére play completely and made 
a prologue to the original opera, ex- 
slaining the situation. This second, 
wholly operatic version, has kept the 
stage, and proved to be one of the 
most artistically successful ventures 
of the New York City Opera in 1946 
and later seasons. : 
The whole point of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” is the blending of clashing 
styles. M. Jourdain’s banquet is to be 
iollowed by a tragic opera by a prom- 
ising young composer and also by a 
performance by a troupe of commedia 
ell’arte players. Since time is short, 
before the fireworks are to be set off, 
Jourdain insists that the two perform- 
ances be combined. The outraged 
artists finally consent, and the noble 
guests of the deluded bourgeois are 
regalei with an amalgam of opera 
sia and Italian buffoonery. Natu- 
rally, Strauss and Hofmannsthal rev- 
eed in the opportunities that such a 
situation afforded for virtuosic writ- 





ing, both of words and music. But 
the condensed Moliére play, with 


Strauss’s incidental music, really has 
nothing to do with the opera, and the 
combination of the two only destroys 
the effectiveness of each in its own 
right. 


Play and Opera Suffer 


In the NBC Opera Theatre produc- 
tion, both the play and the opera suf- 
fered. The play was given in Eng- 
lish; the serious opera episodes were 
sung in the original German; and the 
comic episodes of Zerbinetta and her 
companions were performed in Eng- 
lsh. The truncated version of Moli- 
ére’s masterpiece was performed in a 
manner that would have sent the 
Comédie Francaise into convulsions. 
Wally Cox, a popular television co- 
median, was hopelessly miscast as M. 
Jourdain, and mustered neither the 
sense of character nor the command 
of English diction to approximate a 
convincing personage, much less Moli- 
ére’s fatuous bourgeois. The others, 
though more conscious of dramatic 
style, were not comfortable in their 
roles. The wit, the charm, the elegant 
it farcical ebullience of the original 
play evaporated completely in this 
clumsy production. It was character- 
istic that John Butler, the choreogra- 
pher, assigned to Mary Hinkson, a 
brilliantly gifted modern dancer, a 
balletic role that was neither suited 
to her talents nor effective in itself. 
If he was going to be anachronistic 
in his ballet idiom, why not go a step 
larther and give her something styl- 
ized that she could dance beautifully? 

Several of the leading singers had 
Performed their roles in the New 
York City Opera production of “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos”. But none of them, 

am sorry to report, sang nearly so 
well on this occasion. Wilma Spence, 
as Ariadne, was handicapped by a 
tidiculous looking, corset-like costume 
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and the crowded stage. She did not 
project the noble, soaring line of her 
first great aria as impressively as she 
has on other occasions. Even more 
unfortunately costumed, Robert Mar- 
shall was a strident sounding Bacchus. 
Nor did Virginia MacWatters toss off 
Zerbinetta’s aria as effervescently as 
she did on the City Center stage. The 
others in the opera cast were Joan 
Carroll, as Naiad; Carole O’Hara, as 
Dryad; Joan Moynagh, as Echo; Rob- 
ert Goss, as Harlequin; Lee Cass, as 
Truffaldino; Robert Holland, as Sca- 
ramuccio; and Loren Driscoll, as 
Brighella. 

John Schwariz’s stage direction was 
heavy-handed throughout. Both “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” and “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” need a light, sophisticated 
and infinitely expert touch. Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian’s costumes and settings 
were lavish, but he went awry with 
his costumes for Ariadne and Bac- 
chus, and the stage for the opera was 
too small for comfort. Peter Herman 
Adler conducted members of the Sym- 
phony of the Air in a performance of 
the incidental music to the play and 
the opera that was competent but not 
as distinguished as their work in other 
operatic ventures. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude t 
the NBC Opera Theatre for its con- 
tributions to opera in television, and 
this first American showing of the 
original version of the Strauss-Hof- 
mannsthal work should be chalked up 
as a worthy project that misfired. 

—Ropert SABIN 


San Antonio Opera 
Series Applauded 


San Antontio.—The San Antoni 
Symphony Society presented its 11th 
Grand Opera Festival on Feb. 5 and 
6, and 12 and 13. A drought-break- 
ing rain just before curtain time on 
opening night did not dim the enthu- 


siasm of the many who had come 
from all over Texas. 
Verdi’s “Aida” was presented in 


truly lavish style. Astrid Varnay sang 
the title role in a brilliant manner 
Kurt Baum as Radames and Nell 
Rankin as Amneris were equally good 


in their respective roles. Robert 
Weede was an excellent Amonasro, 
and William Wilderman a. sinister 


Ramfis. 

Victor Alessandro, conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony, merits the 
highest praise for his work in all 
four operas. In each, the orchestra 
achieved a good balance with the 
singers and made each opera a well 
integrated performance. Anthony Sti- 
vanello was the stage director; 
Charles Stone directed the chorus; 
and the choreography was by Ruth 
Russel Matlock and Lucien Prideaux. 
The scenery was designed and exe- 
cuted by Peter Wolf, who provided 
striking sets. 

Lily Pons headed the cast of the 
second opera, “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”. Her beautiful singing and sym- 
pathetic portrayal captivated a large, 
enthusiastic audience. She was ably 
supported by Eugene Conley as Ed- 
gar and Mr. Wilderman as Raymond. 
Ettore Bastianini, a newcomer here, 
was heard as Lord Henry Ashton. 

In “Manon”, by Massenet, the third 
opera of the series, Dorothy Kirsten 
sang the title role. Rudolph Petrak 
as Des Grieux proved a gifted singer 
and believable actor. Mr. Wilderman 
was the elder Count Des Grieux, John 
Brownlee the Lescaut, Leslie Chabay 
the Morfontaine, and Emile Renan the 
De Bretigny. 

The opera series ended with “Die 
Fledermaus”, presented in the English 
adaptation by Garson Kanin and 
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Howard Dietz. This production was 
gay, colorful and well sung. Brenda 
Lewis was perfectly cast as Rosa- 
linda, and Nadine Conner was the 
pert and vivacious Adele. Jarmila 
Novotna sang Prince Orlofsky, and 
added a San Antonio verse to “Cha- 
cun a son gout”, written by Elya 
Bresler. Among the men were Charles 
Kullman as Eisenstein and Thomas 
Hayward as Alfred. The well trained 
and attractive chorus, for both “Man- 
on” and “Die Fledermaus”, was the 
a cappella choir of Southwest Texas 
State College, directed by Ira Bowles. 

On Feb. 14 and 15, Victor Ales- 
sandro took his orchestra, the singers, 
the scenery, the ballet, and the chorus 


to Brownsville, Texas, where, in a 
well filled auditorium, “Manon” and 
“Die Fledermaus” were repeated 


HELEN SEAGLI 
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Clarnet, Bassoon, and Horn. The 
pianist showed her grasp of style and 
technical demands in Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini and 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata, Aria, and 
Fugue in C Major. Her playing was 
marked by great clarity and a logical 


simplicity of approach, at the com- 
mand of only a few 
Mata and Hari, dancing satirists, 


came to the Academy on January 4 
and received their usual great acclaim 
here. The Irish Festival Singers in- 
vaded the Academy on Jan. 26, and 
charmed jaded ears with Gaelic and 
Irish folk songs. The London Festival 
Ballet appeared on Jan. 27, 28, and 
29 with a company headed by Tamara 
Toumanova, Nora Kovach, Oleg 
Briansky, Toni Lander, Istvan Rabov 
sky, and John Gilpin. They had a 
good success with a repertoire whose 
highlights were “La Esmeralda”. 


“The Nutcracker’, “Swan Lake”, 
“Napoli”, and “Scheherazade”. 
Chamber music was cared for by 


the Curtis String Quartet on Jan. 5, 
when quartets by Haydn and Villa- 
Lobos were heard, as well as_ the 


Franck Quintet, in which pianist 
Vladimir Sokoloff joined the string 
players. On Jan. 16 the New Chamber 
Orchestra offered Julia Perry’s 


“Stabat Mater,” with Herta Glaz as 
its expressive and Wolf- 
Ferrari's Serenade. Brahms Quartet 
for Piano and Strings (Mr. Sokoloff 
and string players), and Scarlatti’s 
Suite in E major completed a fine 
program well conducted by 
Morgenstern. —MAx DE SCHAUENSEE 


sol ist, 


Sam 


Greta Rauch Resigns 
As Carnegie Booking Manager 


Greta Rauch, booking manager and 
director of public relations at Car- 
negie Hall, and her assistant, Gloria 
Marden, resigned effective last Feb. 
18. Their duties will be assumed by 
Louise Dowdney Deering and Mimi 
Cohen. 


hall. 
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The shift was due to a dis-,@ cond 
agreement over booking policy at the ,, festival 
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Theodore Bloomfield 


Portland Symphony 
Appoints Bloomfield 











PortLANnpD, Ore.—Theodore Bl 
field, who made two appearances as 
euest conductor of the Portland Sy 
phony last November, has been 
pointed permanent conductor of thi 
orchestra beginning ext seasor I 
young Clevelander is currently fulf 
ing engagements abroad ncluc 
concerts in Naples i Palermo. Ne 
June he will lead the Orchestre de 
Suisse Romande in a 90-minute b1 
cank conc 

Mr. Bloomfield returns t 
United States as a full-fledged c 
ductor after several seasons of ex- 
tensive activity n the Continent 
notably in Italy. He ade his Itali 
debut in Como in 1952 conducting 
“Salome” and made his first appe 

in Florence summer. His 
‘rary last season included Palern 
Lugano, Trieste, Naples, a 
Catania, as well as Vienna, Athens 
Monte Carlo, and Brussels. He n 
his third visit to Florence in Sep 
tembe r to ¢ nduct the fir al -conce 


1 
AIDEM outdoor series 


in the city’s 
Scandinavian Cities Plan 
Early Summer Festivals 


The Scandinavian Festival of 1955 
is planned to take place this spri 


in four countries—Denmark, Finlat 


Norway, and Sweden. The events 1 
Denmark will be given from May 17 
to June 25 and will include a series 

performances by the Royal Danis 
Ballet (May 17 to 31) at the Roya 
Theater in ( openhagen, as well 

appearances by the Danish Stat 


Radio Orchestra. Finland is holding 
its annual festival in honor of Sibelius 
at Helsinki, June 9 to 17, in which his 
seven symphonies, violin concerto, sol 
songs, and other works will be given 
Norway is scheduling the third Inte: 
national Festival in Bergen from May 
26 to June 7. It will feature musi 


‘by Grieg and other Norwegian cor 


posers, some in orchestral concert 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. The 
series in Stockholm 
place from June 7 to 14 


takes 
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San Francisco Has Crowded Month 
Of Concerts, Ballet, and Opera 


San Francisco 
EBRUARY will be remem- 
F bered as the month of superb 
concerts by Marian Anderson, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Paul Badura- 
Skoda, and Walter Gieseking; so- 
so ballets by the Monte Carlo Bal- 
let Russe; and a “pop” opera sea- 
son with the worst “Tosca” in our 
operatic history. 

The ballet came first, and seeing 
Maria Tallchief was alone worth 
the price of admission. Frederic 
Franklin and Leon Danielian were 
close runners-up. Following imme- 
diately upon the heels of the Bal- 
let Theater, the Ballet Russe did 
not do much better business than 
had its predecessor, but it had 
added “Harold in Italy” and “The 
Mikado” to its repertoire. Of the 
two, we preferred “Harold”. 

Marian Anderson was in excel- 
lent voice and sang with that in- 
spiration one has come to associate 
with her concerts. There was a 
novelty on her program, Tavares’ 
dramatically compelling “Funeral 
of King Nago”. Franz Rupp was 
her faithful accompanist. 

New Work Heard 

Tossy Spivakovsky had the cour- 
age to depart from the traditional 
repertoire and introduce so mod- 
ern a novelty as Leon Kirchner’s 
Sonanta Concertante, with the 
composer at the piano. It was an 
impressive work, but less than en- 


thusiastically received. Mr. Spiv- 
akovsky’s tone was magnificent, 


with nary a flaw, and he demon- 
strated exciting virtuosity in ex- 
cerpts from Stravinsky's “Firebird” 
and the Moussorgsky-Rachmani- 
noff “Hopak”. Copland’s Waltz 
from “Billy the Kid” came off ex- 
quisitely, with a Kreislerian turn 
to its melodic phrases. The violin- 
ist was accompanied in these works 
by Leopold Mittman. 

Paul Badura-Skoda made a sen- 
sational debut here playing Bach, 
Beethoven, Bartok, and Schubert. 
He had a luminosity of tone, a 
flair for the lyrical, and virtuosity 
that were combined forcefully in 
Beethoven's “Waldstein” Sonata, 
and there was not an unmusical 
sound all evening. Both he and 
Mr. Spivakovsky appeared on the 
Spencer Barefoot Series in the 
Veterans’ Auditorium. The pianist 
drew a surprisingly large audience 
for a newcomer. 

Karl Ulrich Schnabel also paid 
a first visit and proved to a Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium audience that 
he had more than his paternity on 
which to lay claim to musical dis- 
tinction. 

Samuel Lipman, once a local boy 
prodigy pianist, returned a serious 
adult of 22 and played sonatas by 
Hindemith, Beethoven, Prokofief, 
and Chopin in a manner to con- 
vince his auditors he has all it 
takes to justify success as an artist. 

A strikingly fine debut recital 
was given by Ronald Stoffel, violin- 
ist, in the Museum of Art. His 
was an all-modern program—Stra- 
vinsky’s “Suite Italienne”’, Allan 
Berg’s Violin Concerto, Ellis Kohs’ 
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Sonatine, Satie’s “Things Seen To 
the Right and to the Left (With- 
out Glasses)”, and Bartok’s Rhap- 
sody No. 2. A pupil of Naoum 
Blinder, Mr. Stoffel to be proved 
an outstanding young artist with 
an impressive tone and a distinct 
flair for contemporary music. Bern- 
hard Abramowitsch was his excel- 
lent accompanist. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany (operating at three dollars 
top, except for its opening 
“Manon”, which was given as a 
benefit for St. Elizabeth Infant 
Hospital at six dollars) is doing 
good business at the Opera House. 
The “Manon” was almost a sell- 
out. Eva Likova was an extremely 
pretty heroine, whose acting was 
always excellent and whose sing- 
ing was best in its middle and 
lower range. John Alexander made 
the best vocal impression as Des 
Grieux. The tenor has a _ fine, 
virile voice and showed skill in 
projecting it. William Wilderman 
scored as the elder Des Grieux, 
singing with excellent baritone 
voice. Others in the cast, which 
was generally better at acting than 
at singing, were Richard Torigi, 
George Tallone, Lloyd Harris, Do- 
lores Davis, Yvonne Chauveau, 
Donna Petersen, Colin Harvey, 
Pauline Pappas, Winther Ander- 
sen, and David Giosso. Carlo 
Moresco conducted admirably, and 
Glynn Ross’ stage direction was 
well devised, within the limits of 
the production. 

Unfortunately, the “Tosca” 
scored in reverse. Angelotti (Wil- 
liam Wilderman) won first honors 
both vocally and _histrionically. 
Herva Nelli was far from an ideal 
Tosca, but she got a popular ova- 
tion after her “Vissi d’arte”. Dean 
Smith was the young Cavaradossi. 
His voice was virile, nasal in 
timbre, and he sang loudly well 
enough; but nuance was a minus 
quality. Cesare Bardelli was a 
menacing, villainous figure of a 
Scarpia—guilty of overacting and 
forgetting to have the pass in his 
hand at time of murder. Lloyd 
Harris was acceptable as the Sac- 
ristan. Messrs. Tallone, Harvey, 
Andersen, and Dorothy Thrond- 
sen completed the cast more suc- 
cessfully than the others headed it. 


Curzon Plays Mozart 


The San Francisco Symphony had 
Clifford Curzon as guest pianist when 
Enrique Jorda conducted the concerts 
on Jan. 20-22. Mozart’s Concerto in C 
minor, K. 491, found Mr. Curzon at 
his most brilliant, playing with clear- 
cut technique and tone a little on the 
brittle side, but the slow movement 
became tenderly lyrical in this per- 
formance. Of the orchestral works, 
Pizzetti’s “Concerto dell’Estate” was 
new to this city. Its charm and rich 
tonal coloring were fully exploited 
under Mr. Jorda’s direction. 

The Feb. 3-5 concerts had Leon 
Fleisher (another local boy prodigy) as 
soloist in the Brahms Second Con- 
certo. He proved an adult pianist of 
individuality, and his playing, though 
more percussive than lyric, was beauti- 
fully nuanced. The orchestra’s solo 
instrumentalists disported themselves 


in Mozart’s “Serenata Notturna” and 
the suite from Strauss’s “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme”, and the Intro- 
duction and March from Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s “Le Coq d’Or” received 
an especially impressive reading. 

A fortnight later Zino Francescatti 
was heard in Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole”, playing brilliantly but 
leaving something to be desired as re- 
garded suppleness of phrasing. Pis- 
ton’s Symphony No. 3 was given a 
searching performance by Mr. Jorda, 
though it was lacking popular appeal 
at first hearing. 

As an introduction to the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Foundation’s second 
annual membership drive, the orches- 
tra played a special concert for mem- 
bers and guests of the city’s Council 
of District Merchant Associations. 
Robert Mueller, one of four resident 
artists selected through competition 
for Foundation-sponsored  presenta- 
tions, made a gratifying success as 
soloist in Beethoven’s Piano Concerto 
No. 3. Respighi’s “The Fountains of 
Rome” was exquisitely set forth, with 
an extraordinary sheen in the or- 
chestral tone. 

The San Francisco Opera Company 
ended its 1954 season with a deficit of 
$157,420.17. When all guarantors con- 
tribute their $50 per seat liability, 
there will remain a deficit of $89,- 
635.17—all of which led Robert Watt 
Miller, president of the company, to 
announce that new resources would 
have to be tapped. One reason for the 
deficit was that there were a number 
of unsold seats at performances of 
the standard. works, while perform- 
ances of the novelties were largely 
sold out. Thus it is not surprising that 
Kurt Herbert Adler has announced 
the American premiere of Walton’s 
“Troilus and Cressida” for next sea- 
son. He has also arranged for the re- 
turn of Renata Tebaldi, Leonard 
Warren, and Cesare Siepi for 1955. 

Two awaited debuts on the opera 
stage here next fall are those of 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who has been 
heard in this country previously only 
in recital, and Mattiwilda Dobbs, who 
will make her bow with an American 
opera company after notable successes 
at Covent Garden and La Scala. Miss 
Dobbs, it has been announced, will 
sing the leading soprano role, the 
Queen of Shemkha, in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or”, in which 
she has been heard in London. 

—Maryory M. FIsHER 


Rome 
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played Igor, had potency, and his 
voice, though woolly, had a pleasant 
rich quality. A new tenor, Alvinio 
Misciano, made a good vocal impres- 
sion as the son of Igor, and Renato 
Ercolani, a buffo tenor, earned acting 
honors with his comic Eroshka. 

A new opera of Pizzetti based on 
a stage-play called “La Figlia di 
Jorio” by Gabriele d’Annunzio has 
been premiered at the Teatro San 
Carlo, Naples. The 71-year-old com- 
poser is now the doyen of living Ital- 
ian composers; Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero is two years his junior. While 
Malipiero has met favor chiefly out 
of Italy (particularly in Germany), 
Pizzetti has penetrated to the sub- 
stratum of consciousness of every 
Italian music-lover, while abroad 
only his smaller works are known. To 
many he is little more than a name. 
With incredible consistency he for- 
mulated his musico-dramatic creed 
and his musical language as long ago 
as 1908 and has kept to it ever since 
while the tides have risen and fallen 
round him. His operatic ideal really 
derives from Gluck; thus his most 
recognizable feature is melodic decla- 
mation, which is free and flowing 
and closely modelled on the natural 
expression of the spoken words. 

The performance of “Figlia di 
Jorio”, which deals with the supersti- 
tion-ridden folk of the Abruzzi, was 


of the best. Roberto Rossellini ¢. 
rected without losing the characteristi 
peasant poses, and gave the last ag 
containing a lament of village wome, 
full pictorial value through Sskillfy 
grouping. Mr. Christinis versions g 
the Abruzzi homes and countrysié 
were pleasantly in keeping. M; 
Gavazzeni has a profound understang 
ing of Pizzetti’s music and conducte/ 
well. The principal singers were Clay 
Petrella (the Scala’s Magda Sord 
and Mirto Picchi, both fully able y 
do justice to their high-powered role 
Elena Nicolai and Giangiacomo Guelj 
were also heard to advantage 
Naples has also been responsible for 
the successful Italian debut of Sen 
Jurinac, as Mimi in “La Bohéme’ 
Immediately afterwards she _returnej 
to Rome to sing Octavian. Menottis 
“The Medium” had its first Neapol- 
tan performance, with Gianna Peder. 
zini and Leo Coleman in the leading 
roles, and Tullio Serafin conductej 
“I Vespri Siciliani”, with Anne Me. 
Knight as the Duchess Elena an 
Giulio Neri in the bass role. Mas. 
cagni’s “Guglielmo Ratcliff”, based o 
Heine, was given a rare reviv: 


Debussy Work Planned 


Plans have been announced for 
stage production of Debussy’s 
Martyre de Saint Sébastien”, directed 
by Mr. Rossellini, which will bring 
the Italian actress Isa Miranda out oi 
virtual retirement to perform «© most 
hazardous role. Open-air summer per- 
formances are scheduled for Pescara 
and possibly for Pompeii, with later 
showings due at the San Carlo and 
other Italian theaters, and perhaps at 
the Paris Opéra. 

In Rome, the most important of re- 
cent visitors has been Paul Hinde- 
mith, who conducted two highly sue- 
cessful concerts over the radio and 
one at the Teatro Argentina. The 
radio concerts included a performance 
of his “Metamorphosen” and _ the 
“Harmony of the World” Symphony 
In his Argentina concert he included 
the four orchestrated songs from the 
“Marienleben”, sung accurately but 
without great inner warmth by Ira 
Malaniuk. They were followed by an 
interesting performance of ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave,” in which the usual ferment of 
sound was held in check, to further 
the sense of romantic mystery and 
emphasize the clarity of the inner 
parts. He ended with one of his best 
works, the 1931 Concerto for strings 
and brass. 

The Austrian pianist Clara Haskil 
made a deep impression with a con- 
cert at the Argentina, under the regu- 
lar conductor Fernando Previtali, 
when she played the Fourth Concert 
of Beethoven. A new chamber choir 
has sprung into existence with the 
re-formation of the choir, once ama- 
teur, of the Accademia Filarmonica. 
It made an unusual and successful 
début under Luigi Colaccichi with a 
performance of Brahms’s “Liebeslie- 
der Waltzes”, sung in German. Gino 
Gorini and Sergio Lorenzi were at the 
pianos. 

Also at the Argentina, Herbert 
Albert, conductor of the National 
Theatre at Mannheim, introduced a 
recent revival of Haydn, his “Mass 
for Santa Cecilia”, written between 
1769 and 1773 and recently published 
by the Haydn-Mozart Press at Salz- 
burg. 

Important first performances ol 
concert works have been few and far 
between. Antonio Pedrotti gave 4 
careful and well-balanced performance 
of Dallapiccola’s Variations for Or- 
chestra, which have been made from 
the “Quaderno musicale di Annali- 
bera”, first performed at the 1952 
Pittsburgh International Contempo- 
rary Music Festival. These virile but 
fragmentary pieces have been richly 
orchestrated; none the less public re- 
action was cold, if not hostile. In the 
same concert the Gold and Fizdale 
piano duo had a rousing success with 
the D minor Double Piano Concerto 
of Poulenc. 
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Mitropoulos Appears as Guest 
ith Cincinnati Symphony 


Cincinnati 

IMITRI MITROPOULOS 
D was guest conductor for the 
Cincinnati Symphony con- 
certs of Jan. 14 and 15. In a pro- 

m that consisted of Weber's 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz’, 
Mendelssohn's “Reformation” Sym- 
phony, and the Prokofieff Fifth 
Symphony, the orchestra responded 
without stint to his detailed indi- 
cations. The concert included 
some of the finest symphonic play- 
ing heard here in many years, the 
Prokofieff work stirring listeners to 
a peak of enthusiasm. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos received abundant curtain 
calls and a final ovation, during 
which the orchestra remained 
seated when he bade the men stand 
with him. , 

A week later Saul Caston was 
the guest conductor, and the Jan. 
21 and 22 concerts presented com- 
pletely different characteristics of 
orchestral production. In the all- 
Brahms program, consisting of the 
“Academic Festival Overture”, 
Second Symphony, and Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in D minor with Dan- 
iel \WWayenberg as soloist, the en- 
semble accomplished little to com- 
mend. Mr. Wayenberg is an amaz- 
ing virtuoso performer, however. 
He is young, and perhaps time will 
season his interpretation of the 
Brahms; it would be unjust to 
judge him solely by this perform- 
ance 


Wild Makes Debut 


Earl Wild played Rachmani- 
noff's Third Concerto in D Minor 
with the Cincinnati Symphony on 
Jan. 7 and 8, his debut appear- 
ance here. He seems to have a 
formidable technique, but lacked 
the flexibility and interpretive in- 
sight to give distinction to this 
favorite work. 

Thor Johnson and the orchestra 
provided a commanding perform- 
ance of the Shostakovich Fifth 
Symphony. The reading had vigor, 
structural clarity and impact, but 
the music now seems cold and 
metallic. Glazounoff’s ‘Overture 
Solennelle”, opening the program, 
sounded heavy and labored. 

Four performances of the Lon- 
don Festival Ballet were presented 
by the Cincinnati Symphony at 
Music Hall on Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 
Ballets new to Cincinnati were 
“Napoli”, “Symphony for Fun” 
(with Michael Charnley’s choreog- 
raphy set to music of Don Gillis’ 
“Symphony Five and a_ Half”, 
“Alice in Wonderland”, choreog- 
raphy by Charnley to music by 
Joseph Horovitz. “Giselle” and 
“Nutcracker” were given complete. 
The Grand Pas de Deux from “La 
Esmeralda” and a pas de deux 
from “Don Quixote” were rarities 
here. “Prince Igor” and “Sche- 
herazade” had not been given lo- 
cally for several years. Act II of 
“Swan Lake” had its third and 
fourth performances this season. 
The tour orchestra, with its gifted 
principals augmented by members 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, pro- 
vided magnificent support, espe- 
cially under the direction of Geof- 
frey Corbett, one of the best ballet 
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conductors I have heard. Robert 
Zeller was also competent as_ba- 
tonist. 

One of the memorable events of 
the season here was Isaac Stern’s 
recital for the Matinee Musical 
Club's series, Jan. 20, at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza’s Hall of Mir- 
rors. His versatility in interpreta- 
tion of a wide diversity of styles 
was notable. His program included 
works of Handel, Brahms, Paga- 
nini (“La Campanella”), Bach 
(Chaconne for solo violin), Mo- 
zart-Kreisler (Rondo), Szymano- 
wski, Prokofieff, Bartok-Szekel, and 
a single encore, “Schoen Ros- 
marin”, in honor of Kreisler’s 80th 
birthday. 


London 
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work of top-grade creative musi- 
cians. The sole important defect 
is a tendency to keep the orchestra 
too busy with polyphonic chatter, 
somewhat after the manner of 
Hindemith’s “‘Mathis der Maler”. 
However harshly some people may 
scoff at Tippett’s libretto, his 
opera has established him in a 
single stroke as a composer of no 
less stature than Britten and 
Walton. 

The Covent Garden production 
was a miracle. Christopher West's 
stage direction made the action 
seem more probable than one 
would have thought possible, and 
John Pritchard’s conducting dem- 
onstrated complete mastery of an 
excessively difficult score. There 
had been no stinting of rehearsal 
time; the orchestra played with 
exemplary ease and clarity of tex- 
ture, and the chorus, confronted 
with dozens of uncued entrances 
and a mass of complicated counter- 
point, could not have been more 
sure of itself if the opera had been 
“Il Trovatore”. 

All the solo singing attained the 
high level Covent Garden reaches 
ever more frequently these days. 
Joan Sutherland, whose ravishing 
voice makes her sound almost like 
a young Rethberg, handled with 
aplomb the high tessitura and diffi- 
cult pitch-relationships of Jenifer’s 





music. Richard Lewis, England's 
most gifted operatic tenor, brought 
enviable vocal control and musical 
insight to the equally challenging 
part of Mark. Adele Leigh and 
John Lanigan were engaging as 
Bella and Jack, and Otakar Kraus 
was suitably gruff as King Fisher. 
Oralia Dominguez, a Mexican con- 
tralto with a voice much better at 
the bottom than at the top, 
sounded suitably oracular as Soso- 
stris, except that it was almost 
never possible to understand a 
word. 


Native Composers Urged 


With this season’s two superb 
productions of new English operas 
(Walton's “Troilus and Cressida” 
was the earlier one) Covent Gar- 
den has suddenly come to seem 
much more of a national opera 
house than it ever has before. Now 
that the company has shown itself 
ready to give not merely a con- 
scientious. but a genuinely com- 
pelling performance of any deserv- 
ing new native work, the next 
stage in the English operatic re 
vival is up to the composers. With 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre and the 
English Opera Group available as 
showcases for operas of less grand 
dimensions, no composer ought to 
lack a hearing, if his work is worth 
hearing. The only high-grade un- 
produced English opera I know of 
(by a_ present-day composer, I 
mean) is Arthur Benjamin’s “A 
Tale of Two Cities’, and unau 
thenticated rumors suggest that it 
is being considered by one of the 
opera houses. 

The phenomenal growth of in- 
terest in opera on the part of the 
English public since the war is 
inducing a. number of European 
companies to visit London. In 
1953 and 1954 there were seasons 
by the Bavarian State Opera of 
Munich, a comic opera company 
from Rome, the Vienna _ State 
Opera, and a Viennese operetta 
troupe manned by singers from the 
Vienna Volksoper, Stuttgart, and 
other German cities. Later this 
year two more visiting Central 
European companies are expected. 
And as I write this report, the 
Yugoslav National Opera and Bal 
let are in the midst of a three 
week season in the Stoll Theatre, 
the white-elephant opera house 


built upwards of 40 years ago by 
the optimistic Oscar Hammerstein. 
The Zagreb Opera has attracted 
international notice because of the 
singers who began their careers 
there and left to find wider oppor 
tunities. Among these have been 


Saramae Endich (second from left) with members of the Community 
Concert Association in Clearwater, Fla.: Col. George W. J. Carr, presi- 
dent; Ben Jankins, Miss Endich’s accompanist; Mrs. Michael Rynksel, 
assistant membership chairman; and Mrs. Arlos Ogg, chairman re- 


served seats 


Milka Ternina, Zinka Milanov, 
Sena Jurinac, Josef Gostic, Marko 
Rothmuller, and Tomasov Nera- 
lic. Mr. Gostic, a dramatic tenor, 
and Mr. Neralic, a baritone, are 
members of the Vienna _ State 
Opera; but they also continue to 
sing at Zagreb, and both of them 
came along to London. (Mr. 
Gostic calls himself Josip when he 
returns to Zagreb, Josef when he 
sings elsewhere.) The singers who 
have remained in Zagreb are not 
as good as those who have left. But 
the dramatic soprano  VYalerija 
Heybalova, who sings steadily and 
evenly with a slightly Milanovian 
texture to her tone, would be wel 
comed by most opera houses; and 
so would the mezzo-soprano Ma 
riana Radev, who, in point of fact, 
has gone as far from home as 
Dublin to sing the role of Carmen. 

The London schedule of the 
Yugoslav visitors contained five 
bills: Borodin’s “Prince Igor’, with 
which the season opened; Jakov 
Gotovac’s “Ero the Joker’, com 
posed in 1935 and still the most 
successful Yugoslav opera, with a 
record of productions in 40 opera 
houses; “Pagliacci” and the folk 
ballet “The Gingerbread Heart”, 
with a score by Kresimir Barano 
vich; “Romeo and Juliet’, a ballet 
choreographed by Margarita Fro 
man (a member of the Diaghilett 
Ballet Russe in the days of Nijin 
sky) to the Prokofieff music; and 
another Yugoslav ballet, “The 
Devil in the Village’, to music by 
Fran Lhotka. In “Prince Igor’ the 
ballet danced the  Polovtsian 
Dances in Fokine’s choreography 
a sound idea, in view of the pre 
vailing thinness of Miss Froman’s 
choreography. 


Folk Dances Given 


The ballet company was scare 
lv versed in ballet at all, but it 
went at the folk-dances (notably 
the kolo, a close relative of the 
Rumanian hora) with spontaneity 
and charm. The opera company 
seemed like any other from some 
remote province when it tried to 
cope with “Pagliacci”, which 
sounded odd to English ears in a 
Serbo-Croation translation. But the 
hearty folk gaieties of “Ero the 
Joker” conducted by the com 
poser—were handled to the queen's 
taste, with a wonderful Slavoni 
ness about everything from th 
peasant-girl chorus in white and 
red costumes to the old-fashioned 
red-nosed comic miller. And _ ther 
were Miss Radev and Mr. Gost« 
to give vocal vitality to two of the 
main parts. (Vitality, to Mr. Gos 
tic, seems to mean singing as loud 
as possible. He might be described 
as a Yugoslav Del Monaco. But | 
must say that his Otello-like B 
flats and B’s were a pleasure to 
hear.) “Ero the Joker” is much 
more a_through-composed opera 
than “The Bartered Bride” and 
“Halka” and the other 19th-cen 
tury folk operas in Singspiel form. 
When it does not sound conspicu 
ously Croation (or perhaps Dalma- 
tia) it sounds not unlike Msacagni’s 
“L’Amico Fritz”. 

The biggest achievement of the 
company was “Prince Igor”, which 
was authoritatively and idiomati 
cally staged (by Miss Froman) and 
sung (by constantly shifting casts, 
so that everyone had a chance. It 
was also well conducted; it was in 
charge of the admirably musical 
Milan Sachs, the company’s artistic 
director. 
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Detroit Hears 
Damnation of Faust 


Detroit.—An exciting performance 
of Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust” 
by the Detroit Symphony, on Jan. 27, 
will probably make the remainder of 
the season seem anti-climatic. The 
highly polished singing of Martial 
Singher, who easily stole the spotlight 
as Mephistopheles, was nearly matched 
by the outstanding performances of 
David Poleri, Suzanne Danco, and 
Stanley Kimes. Paul Paray, conduct- 
ing the orchestra and the 300-voice 
Rackham Choir, provided the soloists 
with equally fine support. 

The previous concert, on Jan. 20, 
presented Robert Casadesus as soloist 
in Mozart’s Concerto No. 23 in A and 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 4 in C 
minor. Claudio Arrau was heard in 
Liszt's A major Concerto and Weber’s 
“Conzertstiick” in the Dec. 30 concert, 
dedicated to the American- Jewish Ter- 
centenary. 

Two orchestra members, concert- 
master Mischa Mischakoff and first 
cellist Paul Olefsky, joined on Jan. 6 
for a winning performance of Brahm’s 
Double Concerto. It was the first time 
that Mr. Olefsky, our newest first- 
chair man, had been heard in an im- 
portant solo capacity. His technique 
and general musicianship were of the 
highest order. 

The first Chamber Music Society 
concert, on Jan. 12, presented eight 
cellists and a pianist. Georges Miquelle, 
former first cellist with the Detroit 
Symphony now attached to the East- 
man School of Music, played the Bach 
Suite in C for unaccompanied cello 
and Barber’s Cello Sonata, accom- 
panied by Mischa Kottler. Villa-Lobos’ 
“Bachianas Brasileiras”’ No. 1, for 
eight cellos, closed the program. The 
second concert of the Society, on Feb. 
9, offered the local premiere of a trio 
by Shostakovitch, played by Mr. 
Kottler, Mr. Olefsky, and Mr. Mischa- 
koff. 

The Women’s Symphony, in its Jan. 
28 concert, presented Gizi Szanto as 
soloist in Mozart’s D minor Piano 
Concerto. The orchestra, under Victor 
Kolar’s direction, performed works by 
Peter Warlock, Arthur Luck, Haydn, 
and Schumann. 

Artur Rubinstein joined the Detroit 
Symphony on Feb. 3 for a forceful 
performance of the Brahms Second 
Piano Concerto, and Paul Paray con- 
ducted the first Detroit performance 
of his own Second Symphony, com- 
posed in 1939. Contributors to the 
Detroit Symphony Fund were re- 
warded on Feb. 6 with a concert in 
their honor. 

On Feb. 5 the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, under Henri Nosco, gave its 
25th anniversary concert in Masonic 
Temple’s Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Claus Bahnson was heard in the Grieg 
Piano Concerto. 

A nearly overflow crowd heard 
Jascha Heifetz at Masonic Temple on 
Feb. 8. His excellent program in- 
cluded sonatas by Mozart, Schubert, 
and Strauss, as well as Waxman’s 
“Carmen” Fantasy. Brook Smith ac- 
companied. 

Valter Poole, the Detroit Sym- 
phony’s associate conductor, led the 
orchestra in his only subscription con- 
cert of the season on Feb. 10. His 
all-orchestral program included works 
by Sibelius, Beethoven, Strauss, and 
Mendelssohn. ——Dick FANDEL 


Modern Works Have 


Cleveland Hearings 


CLEVELAND, — Contemporary music 
has been well represented this season, 
both in the Cleveland Orchestra series 
and in other auditoriums here. Three 
first local hearings were provided by 
the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment voice and opera departments, on 
Dec. 15, which under the direction of 
Maurice Goldman gave an excellent 
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performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
Canticle No. 2 (“Abraham’s Sacri- 
fice”), with Ilona Herman Strasser, 
mezzo-soprano ; William Martin, tenor, 
and Domenic Intili, pianist. A concert 
version of Bela Bartok’s one-act opera 
“Bluebeard’s Castle” followed, with 
Phyllis Braun, soprano, and David 
Hottman, baritone, with Gene Dinge- 
nary as narrator, and Jeanne Keck at 
the piano. Finally, Stravinsky’s “Can- 
tate’ was presented by Beverly Dame, 
soprano, and Mr. Martin, with a 
chorus of women’s voices and _ the 
faculty chamber ensemble. 

Western Reserve University Or- 
chestra and Choir on Jan. 15 presented 
a concert of excellent quality in 
Amasa Stone Chapel. Edward G. 
Evans led the orchestra in Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 85 (“La Reine”) and 
the “English Folk Songs” Suite by 
Vaughan Williams. The choir, directed 
by Russell Gee, sang with feeling and 
good tonal quality in works by Pales- 
trina, Victoria, Vulpius, Holst, Brahms, 
Teschnokoff, and Gretchaninoff. 

On Feb. 1 the Griller String Quartet 
gave beautiful performances of 
Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 76, No. 2; 
Ernest Bloch’s Quartet No. 4, and 
Mozart’s Quartet in D, K. 499. 

The Cleveland Friends of Music 
Quartet was heard on Feb. 2 in a 
program, open to the public, at Sever- 
ance Chamber Music Hall, which in- 
cluded the Haydn Quartet in G major, 
Op. 54, No. 1; Herbert Elwell’s Quin- 
tet for Piano and Strings, with Eunice 
Podis as assisting pianist in the latter 
work, as well as in Brahm’s Piano 
Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Members 
of the Quartet are Jerome Gross, Ed- 
ward Matey, Abraham Skernick, and 
Harry Fuchs. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art (of 
which Walter Blodgett is curator of 
music) gave an outstanding program 
on Feb. 4, in which St. Paul’s Church 
Choir and members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra participated. A thrilling ex- 
perience was the local premiere of 
Purcell’s “King Arthur’, an opera 
heard in an abridged concert version, 
on the same lst with “Psalm 117” 
by Telemann and “Die heiligen drei 
Konige” by Joseph Marx, contempo- 
rary Austrian composer. Soloists were 
Gretchen Garnett and Ethel Orpen, 
sopranos; Eva Haskin, contralto; 
Leonard Moss, tenor, and Arthur 
Hamm, baritone. William Kurzban 
was at the harpsichord. 

The Greater Akron Musical Asso- 
ciation, Inc., featured its rejuvenated 
orchestra under a new _ conductor, 
Laszlo Krausz, violist in the Cleveland 
Orchestra, in three concerts at Central 
High Auditorium. The soloists were 
Josef Gingold, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Oct. 19; Earl 
Kelly, pianist, Dec. 7, and Philip Mac- 
Gregor, bass-baritone, Feb. 1. Four 
concerts are being planned for next 
season. 

Another protagonist of contempo- 
rary music is David Robertson, director 
of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
This school’s series, now in its fifth 
year, will present Aaron Copland as a 
featured guest. 

ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Virginia Symphony 
Opens Seventh Season 


Roanoke, VA.—The Virginia Sym- 
phony, conducted by William Haaker, 
opened its seventh consecutive season 
on March 6 with a concert in Buck- 
ingham, Va. This year the orchestra 
is playing a group of all-American 
programs in both the Virginias and in 
Kentucky, and is being joined by vari- 
ous outstanding soloists in towns 
throughout the three-state region. 

The Virginia Symphony launched its 
tour with a 14-piece ensemble, but will 
reach its full strength of some 40 
pieces before ending its travels in 
May. Richmond will hear two con- 
certs, one by the smaller group, known 
as the “Concerto” orchestra, and one 
by the full orchestra. 


Atlanta Program 
Initiates “V oice” Station 


ATLANTA.—The Atlanta Symphony, 
under the direction of Henry Sopkin, 
has been chosen to broadcast the first 
program over a new “Voice of Amer- 
ica” station to be opened April 1 in 
Cambodia. The station will broad- 
cast into the territory covered by the 
new Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The program will open with the 
“Cambodian Suite” by Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, former King of Cam- 
bodia. The Suite has been arranged 
for orchestra by Andre Kostelanetz. 
Other numbers on the program will 
include Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto, 


to be played by Michael Rabin; 
Mozart’s “Jupiter’ Symphony; and 
‘“fRussian Easter” by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 


Rina Telli Makes 
Brooklyn Appearance 


Rina Telli, who sang Aida recently 
with the Connecticut Opera Associa- 
tion in Hartford, substituting for Re- 
nata Tebaldi, appeared as Leonora in 
a performance of “I! Trovatore” at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Feb. 26. The Brooklyn presentation 
was under the artistic direction of 
Salvatore Baccaloni, noted bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with a cast in- 
cluding, in addition to Miss Telli, 
Tommaso Lomonaco as Manrico, Nor- 
ma Howard as Azucena, and James 
Buckley as Count Di Luna. Anton 
Rocco Guadagno conducted. 


OBITUARIES 


Lilian Kallir Plays 
First London Recital 


Lonpon. — The young America 
pianist Lilian Kallir made her Londg 
debut with a recital at Wigmore 
early in February. Her program jy. 
cluded works by Bach, Beethoven, ap 
Bartok, as well as Brahms’s Hanég 
variations and a Toccata by Hyg 
Kauder. Praised as being a sincep 
and thoughtful musician, Miss Kaj, 
performed in a manner described x 
beautiful and sonorous, alternating ly. 
tween delicate tone colors and {yj 
sonorities that never once became ugh 
or unclean. Miss Kallir impressej 
critics particularly with her playing 
of the Brahms work, which was saj 
to have disclosed brilliant technic, 
facility and a forthright, unaffecte 
style. 


Paganini Quartet Completes 
Extensive American Tour 


The Paganini Quartet has just com. 
pleted a tour of 35 concerts throug 
out the United States and Canaca, be. 
lieved to be the longest tour ever take; 
by a string quartet. Starting in th 
West with appearances in Los Ap. 
geles, Dallas, San Antonio, Tucson 
and Cleveland, the ensemble als 
played a Beethoven cycle it the 
YMHA in New York and was heard 
in a concert at Harvard University on 
March 13. Earlier this mont: they 
gave concerts in Washington, 1D. C 
and at the Curtis Institute in Phila 
delphia. Next season they wil! per 
form a Mozart cycle in six concerts 
in Toronto. 





JOSEPH LaMONACA, SR. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Joseph LaMonaca, 
Sr., 83, flutist, composer and con- 
ductor, died at St. Agnes’ Hospital 
here on Feb. 17. He had been 2 mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
30 years and had conducted the Ocean 
City (N. J.) Municipal Orchestra for 
a number of seasons. Born in Noicat- 
tero, Italy, he came to this country in 
1900 to become a member of Fllery’s 
First Italian Band. He had composed 
an opera, “Festival of Gauri’, dance 
episodes from which had been per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski; also a 
symphonic poem, “Caius Gracchus”, 
which in 1916 won a first prize in a 
New York competition. Surviving are 
his widow, a brother, seven children, 
and other descendants. 


OTTO J. GOMBOSI 


NATICK, MaAss. Otto Johannes 
Gombosi, 52, professor of music at 
Harvard University in 1951, died at 
his home here on Feb. 17. An authority 
on music of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, Mr. Gombosi was the 
author of “A Study of Jakob Obrecht”, 
published in 1925. At the time of his 
death, he was at work on “A Study of 
Bela Bartok”. He was born in Buda- 
pest and studied at the Academy of 
Music there. He received a doctorate 
from the University of Berlin in 1925 
and was a critic and teacher in Buda- 
pest, Berlin, Rome, and Basle before 
coming to this country in 1939, 


ALEXANDER LESLIE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Alexander 
Leslie, 43, conductor of the Spring- 
field Symphony since its revival in 
1944, died at Springfield Hospital on 
Feb. 23. Mr. Leslie studied at the 
New England Conservatory and under 
the late Serge Koussevitzky at the 
Berkshire Music Center. He had 
taught at Philips Exeter Academy and 
at Rocky Ridge School, Poultney, Vt., 
and was one of the founders of the 


Pioneer Valley Symphony and_ the 
Pioneer Valley Music Center it 
Greenfield, his birthplace. 


RUBIN SEGAL 


Hartrorp, CoNN.—Rubin Segal, 51, 
violinist and concertmaster of _ the 
Hartford Symphony, died at the Hart- 
ford Hospital on Feb. 13. He was 
born in this city, studied the violin 
with August Weidlich and Fram 
Milke, and later with William Kroll, 
Jacques Gordon, and Samuel Gardner 
In 1924 Mr. Segal became a member 
of the violin faculty at the Julius 
Hartt School of Music here, and since 
1938 had been chairman of the string 
department. In 1938 he founded the 
Hartt School Training Orchestra. Mr 
Segal also headed the University of 
Connecticut violin department from 
1937 to 1948, and for five years con- 
ducted the symphony orchestra of that 
college. From 1925 to 1950 he was 
first violin of the Hartt String Quar- 
tet. He leaves his wife, Ethel: a son, 
a daughter, two brothers and a sister 

LEW WHITE 

Lew White, 52, for 25 years an or- 
ganist in theaters and on radio and 
television, died at New York’s Mount 
Sinai Hospital on March 3. Born in 
Philadelphia, Mr. White graduated 
from the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music and studied under the composer 
Ernest Schelling. He was chief or- 
ganist with the Stanley Company of 
America, touring theaters across the 
country. He subsequently became staff 
organist of the new Roxy Theater, 
later the Center Theater, in Rocke- 
feller Center. Just before his last ill- 
ness he operated the School of Ham- 
mond Organ in New York. 


JOHN TAYLOR ROBERTS 


Hartrorp, Conn. — John Taylor 
Roberts, 72, president of the Hartford 
Philharmonic Society, long-time 
patron of music in Hartford, and col- 
lector of violins, passed away in Hart- 
ford Hospital on March 6 after a long 
illness. 
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HKatims Turns Down Houston Bid; 


To Build Up Seattle Orchestra 


Seattle 
BID made by the Houston Sym- 

A phony to Milton Katims to take 
: the baton of that ensemble, suc- 
ceeding Ferenc Fricsay, who recently 
resigned, has been declined by the 
jocal conductor. Following his appear- 
ances as guest in Houston with the 
orchestra of that city, at home and 
on tour, Houston’s board of directors 
on Feb. 2 voted to make the offer, 
reportedly at a substantial increase 
over his Seattle stipend. 

News of this invitation reached 
Seattle, and the board of directors of 
the local symphony met hurriedly on 
Feb. 3. It voted to take up the two 
years’ option on Mr. Katims’ services. 
Then several cross-country phone calls 
were made, with the conductor agree- 
ing not to ask for a release from the 
option, but to return, presumably at 
an increase in salary. It is said that 
Mr. Katims prefers to live in the 
Northwest and to continue building up 
the orchestra here. 


Gordon H. Scott, beginning his 
third year as president of the Seattle 


Sympliony, indicated that a budget of 
$200,000 has been set for 1955-56, and 
that soloists already engaged include 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Michael Rabin, 
Robert Casadesus, Isaac Stern, and 
Vronsiy and Babin. 


Family Concerts Expand 


The Symphony’s series of Family 
Concerts, begun four years ago, has 
been taken to outlying districts for 
popular programs. The plan has drawn 
industrial support, including a $2,000 
contribution from the Boeing Airplane 
Company, and smaller checks from 
other firms in the areas visited. Form- 
erly led by Stanley Chapple, these con- 
certs were taken over this season by 
Mr. Katims. A total audience of 15,000 
at $1 admission (with 50 cents for 
children) is expected for this season’s 
12 programs. To handle organization 
details, the orchestra has added to its 
paid staff Mrs. Carl S. Linden, who 
did much of the spade work on a 
voluntary basis. 

The family attendance is encouraged 
by the provision of baby-sitting serv- 
ices and the scheduling of the events 
either on Sunday afternoons or in the 
early evening. Mrs, Linden’s executive 
committee includes representatives of 
the public schools, Parent Teachers 
Associations in both city and county, 
as well as churches and radio stations. 
Largest single attendance to date was 
1,989. For these events, with their 
limited stage areas, the orchestra is 
reduced from 76 to 65 players, and 
mimeographed programs are used. 

Notable recent events in the Seattle 
Symphony’s main concert series in- 
cluded a performance of Walton’s 
“Belshazzar’s Feast”, employing the 
expert 90-voice Seattle Chorale, 
trained by Leonard Moore, and the 
guest appearance of Heitor Villa- 
Lobos in a subscription concert featur- 
ing his own works. The Walton score, 
directed with fine perception by Mr. 
Katims, was rebroadcast to Sydney, 
Australia, by arrangement with the 
US State Department. 

While the orchestra is operating “in 
the black” at the moment, the North- 
west Grand Opera Association, of 
which Eugene Linden is musical 
director, has had to regroup its forces 
to cope with a deficit resulting from a 
tour of six cities last fall, offering 
Carmen” and “Madama Butterfly”. 
The budget received a $5,000 blow 
When the music for “Carmen” was 
Misdirected to Seattle instead of to 
Victoria, B. C., and the company had 
to lay over an extra day in the Cana- 
dian city. 
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The greatest personal successes of 
the season were made by Regina 
Resnik and Tomiko Kanazawa in the 
title roles of the two operas. An- 
nouncement of future plans will be 
made by Mrs. Peter Schmidt, presi- 
dent, as Dorothea Pickard is not con- 
tinuing as executive secretary. 

The NCAC series of concerts pro- 
moted for several years by the 
Women’s Committee of the Seattle 
Symphony, will be taken over next 
season by the theater impresario Hugh 
3ecket, with headquarters at the re- 
furbished, 2,000-seat Moore Theater. 
This has not been the scene of concert 
activity since Cecilia Schultz presented 
her series there, during many seasons, 
until the spring of 1949. 

Sparked by the new Allied Arts 
of Seattle (a cross-city group or- 
ganized by architects), a proposal to 
found an Arts Commission has been 
presented to the City Council. It is 
hoped that, thereby, music and related 
arts will receive some civic aid. 
Another committee, headed by Robert 
J. Block, is working on plans to offer 
the voters a 1956 bond issue for pur- 
chase of the site and building for a 
badly needed Civic Center, which may 
include a Music Hall. 

Other changes in the Seattle picture 
include the taking over of the Cornish 
School (founded by Nellie Cornish) 
by the Music and Art Foundation, and 
transfer of the Musicians Associa- 
tion’s presidency from Harry L. Reed, 
who held the post for 11 years, to 
Leslie Martin, principal doublebass of 
the Seattle Symphony. Mr. Martin 
told the representative of MusICAL 
AMERICA that he expects the question 
of amalgamation with the Negro Mu- 
sicians Union, AF of L local 493, to 
be settled “within two years”. Seattle 
is one of two cities on the West Coast 
to support both white and Negro 
unions among musicians. 

Notable concert newcomers recently 
included the sopranos’ Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Astrid Varnay; the 
Societa Corelli (which played in near- 
by Bremerton); the young Mexican 
pianist Jose Kahan; and the London 
Festival Ballet. Former triumphs 
were renewed by Marian Anderson, 
Andres Segovia, the Juilliard Quartet, 
the Shaw Chorale, and the Ballet 
Theater. The dance companies of 
Mata and Hari, Boris and Hobi, also 
gave fresh, welcome programs. 

—MAXINE CUSHING GRAY 


Indianapolis Audiences 
Have Crowded Week 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Scarcely had this 
town recovered from the visit of Anna 
Russell, whose appearance with the 
Indianapolis Symphony sent the big- 
gest house of the season home to re- 
cover from aching sides, when the 
biggest week of artist visits in Indian- 
apolis history occurred. Blanche The- 
bom’s appearance with the orchestra 
on one of the subscription concerts, 
a concert by the Trio di Trieste, 
Jascha Heifetz in recital, Artur Ru- 
binstein with the orchestra, and Dame 
Myra Hess in recital, in the Univer- 
city of Indiana auditorium at Bloom- 
ington, all came within a week’s time. 

Of them all, Dame Myra’s recital 
drew the most enthusiastic reception. 
She played Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Brahms, and back to Bach 
again in one of three gracious encores, 
making each choice instantly her own, 
giving it definite shape and beauty. 
Another privilege was hearing the 
Trio di Trieste. Playing before the 
Ensemble Music Society, their beau- 
tifully balanced performance won 


unanimous approval from audience and 
critics. 

Mr. Heifetz’ perfection was never 
more apparent than in a program that 
included a_seldom-heard Strauss 
Sonata, and Mr. Rubinstein, appearing 
for the week-end pair of subscription 
concerts gave a forthright rendition 
of the Tchaikovsky B flat minor Con- 
certo. The pianist poured his skill and 
energy into the performance with 
breathtaking abandon, and many of 
the results were superb. This was Mr. 


Rubinstein’s eighth appearance with 
the Indianapolis Symphony. 
The University of Illinois opera 


workshop presented a triple bill of 
contemporary operas at the John Her- 
ron Art Museum on March 12 and 13. 
They were Hindemith’s “There and 
Back”, Myron Fink’s “The Boor”, 
and Milhaud’s “The Abandonment of 
Ariadne”. This was the first associa- 
tion of the museum’s annual opera 
presentations have been given in the 
past by the workshop at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

—ELEANorR Y. PELHAM 


Malko In Denmark 
For Anniversary 


Lonvon.—Nicolai Malko celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of his first asso 
ciation with the Danish State Radio 
Orchestra by conducting a gala per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in Copenhagen on Jan. 30. The 
Royal family attended the concert, 
and the King chatted informally with 
Mr. Malko during the intermission 


Nicolai 


Malko 





After the concert the conductor and 
Mrs. Malko attended a banquet given 
by the orchestra. 

“Mr. Malko’s role in the development 
of the orchestra—especially in the 
years before the war—was an im- 
portant one. He was the first to train 
the orchestra to the precision it now 
possesses, and much of its skill in 
handling contemporary music is the 
result of his discipline. 

After the silver jubilee concert in 
Copenhagen, Mr. Malko returned to 
Leeds to continue his work as con- 
ductor of the Yorkshire Symphony. At 
the end of April he returns to the 
United States, in preparation for the 
summer concerts of the Grant Park 
Symphony, of which he is chief con- 
ductor. In the autumn he returns to 
Europe for concerts with the York- 
shire orchestra and guest appearances 
elsewhere. 

Ceci. SMITH 


New Orleans Symphony 
Making Record Tour 


New Orteans.—The New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony set out on an 
extensive tour early in February. It 
is the longest trek the orchestra has 
undertaken since its founding 20 years 
ago. 

Just before leaving the Philharmonic 
was joined by Nan Merriman and the 
Louisiana State University Male 
Chorus, Dallas Draper, director, in a 
performance of Brahm’s “Alto Rhap- 
sody” on Feb. 8. Miss Merriman was 
also soloist in Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” 
Suite, sharing honors with Alexander 
Hilsberg, who contributed a glowing 
reading of the orchestral score. 

A double bill of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” was presented 


in three performances by the music de- 
partment of Xavier University. Con- 
ductor James Yestadt obtained unex- 
pectedly fine results from orchestra, 
chorus, and individual singers, among 
whom were Annabelle Bernard and 
Debria Brown, the Nedda and Lola, 
respectively. The splendid efforts of 
Sister M. Elise, general director; 
George Hendrickson, production di- 
rector; and Norman Bell, choral 
director, also contributed to the over- 
all success. 

Loyola Concerts presented Mary 
Tortorich, soprano, in recital on Feb. 
14. Accompanied by Elizabeth Schwarz, 
she earned plaudits for unfailingly 
artistic work. 


Harry B. Lo&s 


Form Washington Committee 
For Metropolitan Visit 


The forma- 
Metr« ypolit in 


WasHiIncton, D. C.- 
tion of a Washington 
Opera Committee was announced on 
Feb. 9 by the Washington Board 
Trade and the Hayes Concert Bureau. 
The plan, approved by the directors of 


the Trade Board, calls for the presi 
dent of the board to head the com 
mittee each year, with Francis J. Kane 
as the first chairman. Patrick Hayes 


chairman of the board’s Cultural De 
velopment Committee, and active 

the annual presentation of Metr 
politan Opera here as a concert man- 
ager, will be the executive secretary 
It was announced that the Metr 
politan will appear here for the first 
time under the committee’s auspices 


on April 25 and 26 at Loew’s Capitol 
Theater 


Ft. Wayne Light Opera 
Adopts New Name 


Fr. Wayne, Inp.—The Ft. Wayne 
Light Opera Festival, Inc., which has 
presented open-air productions at 
Franke Park in past summers, 
changed its name to Festival Music 
Theater, Inc., and will offer a progran 
of five musical comedies in 1955. It 
was felt that the old name was both 
too long and misleading, since many 
people thought the organization’s rep- 
ertory was closer to grand opera. The 
new name is expected to cover any 
type of musical offering. Lou Culp, 
formerly business manager, has been 
promoted to general manager of Festi- 
val Music Theater. 


has 


Tri-County Meeting 
Elects New Officers 


MERION, PENNA.—Mrs 
McKinnon was elected president of the 
Tri-County Concerts Association in a 
business meeting held on Jan. 26 in 
Villanova, Penna. Other officers of 


Sterling 


the organization were elected and 
plans for coming events were dis- 
cussed. Many prominent artists were 
featured in the concerts given this 
season by the organization, among 
them the Quartetto Italiano; Camilla 


Williams, soprano; Paul Badura 
Skoda, pianist; and the Philadelphia 
Dance Theatre. Coming concerts will 
present Joseph Szigeti, violinist, on 
March 13, and the New York Brass 
Ensemble, on April 24. 


Three Added to Advisory 
Panels for ANTA Program 


Three more new members have 
been added to the Advisory Panels of 
the International Exchange Program 
of the American National Theater and 
Academy (ANTA). They are Al 
Manuti, president of New York local 
802 of the AFM, who has been added 
to the Music Advisory Panel; and 
Doris Humphrey, dancer and chore- 
ographer, and Bethsabee de Rothschild, 
author and patron, who have joined 
the Dance Advisory Panel. 
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Rochester Philharmonic Salutes 


American Jewish 


Rochester 


HE Rochester Philharmonic, un- 
der Erich Leinsdorf, on Jan. 9 
paid tribute to the American 
Jewish Tercentenary, and featured 
Sam Jaffe as narrator and Millard 
Taylor as violin soloist in a program 
appropriate to the occasion. The list 
included Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 2 for string orchestra; 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, 
with Mr. Taylor showing excellent 
technique and innate musical sensi- 
bility; Robert Starer’s Symphony No. 
2, in one movement ; and David Dia- 
mond’s “Ahavah”, symphonic eulogy 
for narrator and orchestra. The last- 
named work, commissioned by_ the 
American Jewish Tercentenary Com- 
mittee of New York and recently 
given its first performance by the 
National Symphony in Washington, 
received an excellent reading by Mr. 
Leinsdorf, Mr. Jaffe and the orches- 
tra. Unfortunately, its musical content 
does not live up to the magnitude of 
its conception, and it tends to be- 
come rather wearisome. 


The symphony by Robert Starer 
was first performed in Palestine un- 
der Mr. Leinsdorf’s direction in the 
summer of 1954. The unusual handling 
of the thematic material and the skill- 
ful orchestration made this work a 
highlight of an extremely interesting 
program. 

The Philharmonic’s Jan. 16 concert 
featured Sidney Mear and David Van 
Hoesen, first trumpet and bassoon of 
the orchestra, as soloists in the Hinde- 
mith Concerto for those instruments. 
Both men are thorough musicians, 
and they gave an outstanding per- 
formance. 

In an all-Tchaikovsky concert, Feb. 

Raya Garbousova appeared as 
soloist in the “Rococo Variations”. 
Miss Garbousova was in excellent 
form; one has seldom heard a better 
performance of the score. The pro- 
gram began with a suite from “The 
Nutcracker” and ended with the Fifth 
Symphony. 

The program conducted by Mr. 
Leinsdorf on Feb, 20 presented Mor- 
ris Secon as soloist in Bernard Rog- 
ers’s Fantasia for Solo Horn, String 
Orchestra, and Kettledrums. The 
score, composed in 1954, is inscribed 
to Mr. Secon, first horn player of the 
Philharmonic. The composer gives the 
following description of the piece: 
“Its character is based on the dual 
nature of the French horn—the forth- 


Tercentenary 


right and energetic, the ‘poetic and 
contemplative. These opposing aspects 


are presented in alternation, forming | 


a broad rondo design, with a coda 
using a motive of the second (tran- 
quil) theme. In the center of the work 


there is a brief colloquy between the | 


solo horn and solo viola”. Mr. Secon, 
an outstanding performer, gave a sym- 
pathetic reading of the score, which, 


though not the composer’s best, has | 


more popular appeal than some of his 
other productions. The program also 
included three symphonic excerpts 
from operas by Gluck, Debussy’s 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun”, and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 


phony. 
—J.S.R. 


Chautauqua Center 
Project Is Renewed 


CuHautaugua, N. Y.—The Chau- 
tauqua Center of Syracuse University 
will enter its third year under a new 
three-year contract signed by Chau- 
tauqua Institution and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The new contract replaces 
one that still had a year to run. 

The New York State Board of 
Regents has approved Chautauqua as 
a resident credit center of Syracuse 
University. All university credit 
courses here are offered under the 
direction of Michael O. Sawyer, as- 
sistant professor of citizenship and 
social science at the university, who is 
co-ordinator of the program at the 
Center. 

Chautauqua Institution’s 82nd _ sea- 
son will open on July 3. The Chautau- 
qua Opera Association will launch its 
27th season with a revival of “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” in Norton Memorial Hall 
on July 15 and 18. Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel” will be given a 
revival on a double bill with Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors” on 
July 29 and Aug. 1. “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by Nicolai is set 
for Aug. 5 and 8. Other productions 
announced by Alfredo Valenti, artistic 


director of the company, are: July 22 
and 25, “Madama B utte rfly”; Aug. 12 
and 15, “Il Trovatore” ; Aug. 19 and 


2, “Die Fledermaus”. The series will 
be conducted by Alberto Bimboni and 
Edward Murphy. 

The summer season will again 
present a series of concerts by the 
Chautauqua Symphony and by re- 
citalists. 
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